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VICTOR EMMANUEL AT NAPLES, 


1HE reception of the King at Naples has for some time 
been regarded by the friends of Italy as a crucial 
experiment. If he had been coldly received, or if the 
populace of Naples had got up a demonstration against him, 
a handle would undoubtedly have been given to the common 
enemy. And the populace of Naples is of a kind to make it 
very easy to suppose that a demonstration adverse to good 
government and an open policy might be had almost for the 
asking. Although nothing as to the real state of Italy, or 
even of the Southern provinces, would have been proved by 
the wrath of the lazzaroni, yet a King who visits new pro- 
vinces and is treated as an unwelcome stranger by the 
inhabitants of the capital holds a position, for the moment, 
which rather awkwardly contrasts with the title of elec- 
tion by universal suffrage. It was, therefore, a bold step 
in the Kine to go at this crisis openly to Naples, 
and to prove to the world that the Italian theory of 
Neapolitan disaffection is the true one. The Italians all 
agree that the Neapolitan populace is profoundly demoralized, 
and that the Bournon Government has many of those ser- 
vants and allies who are bought by five-franc pieces, or 
overawed by the terror of secret societies. There are alsoa 
considerable number of fine gentlemen, and still more of fine 
ladies, who think it good style to swear by the Boursons, 
and to vote Victor Emmanvet and his Court vulgar. ‘These 
people have lost the importance and the occupation of a 
Court of their own, and they strive, in a feeble way, to repair 
the loss by hatching impotent conspiracies, and console 
themselves for their present humiliation by an endless cor- 
respondence with ladies and gentlemen of their way of 
thinking throughout Europe. ‘The Italians knew that this 
amount of disaffection existed, but they insisted that there 
was no more than this. ‘They declared that the body of the 
country was in favour of the Kine’s Government, that all 
men of honesty and character were his partisans, that the 
mass of the people were, at the worst, indifferent, and that the 
BourBon agents were poor creatures who, when fairly chal- 
lenged ,would slink into a corner. So the Kine has gone to 
Naples to test the truth, and it has turned out just as the 
Italians said it would. There has been a demonstration, 
but it has been entirely a loyal one; anda stranger might 
believe that Vicror EmmMAnvet was really popular and 
beloved in Naples. No one who knows Italy will pre- 
tend he is so, but at any rate his reception proves that there 
is no real opposition to his rule. 

The present state of Naples is, in its way, creditable to 
human nature. Things are beginning to niend in the Southern 
sredeggren and that there should have been even a 

tent capacity of amendment in the Two Sicilies is a 
matter of congratulation. Human nature cannot be de- 


supply of the tools of crime, and in a country where it is too 
hot to work very hard, and where there is no memory of a 
great past or traditions of great men to stimulate patriotism. 
And yet the Neapolitans have retained so much that is good 
as to make them desirous to stand well in the face of Europe at 
a time like this, They are not so demoralized but that they 
can understand that there is something better than a Court 
in league with spies and assassins. Victor EMMANUEL 
comes to them as the representative of a good average 
European Government, and they have sense and decency 
enough to wish not to be left out of the community of 
civilized nations. The condition of the Two Sicilies was 
not so bad that there was not a certain amount of intelli- 
gence and of political aspiration in the towns, and of sterling 
homely industry in the country. There was thus a basis 
for the introduction of a better Government, provided it came 
from without. The Court of Naples was utterly hopeless, 
but the Neapolitan people might be worth a better master. 
They have shown that they wish to be thought so. The 
towns know that the government of the King of Itaty 
means a new life to them —a life of animation, and money- 
making, and political gossip. The country people will soon 
begin to discover, or have discovered already, that it pays 
admirably to be the subjects of a Government that is obliged 
to develope the resources of Italy in order to justify its own 
existence; and between town people and country people 
there is no room for the Bourson coterie and its cutthroats 
to make much of a figure. 

Both the late and the present Ministers have done their 
utmost to let the Southern provinces feel the material bene- 
fits which the union of Italy brings with it. They have 
indeed not hesitated to give Naples more than its share, and 
lately other works of public utility have been thrown some- 
what into the background, in order to push on the Neapo- 
litan railways. The opening of the Ancona line last autumn 
brought the North of Italy down to a great Adriatic port, 
and to the neighbourhood of the Neapolitan frontier. There 
will soon be lines both on the northern and the southern shores 
of the province of Naples; and that on the North will offer, 
in its terminus at Brindisi, a point of departure for the 
Levant, Egypt, and India, which has this advantage in the 
competition of routes, that the land journey will be the 
longest, and the sea journey the shortest. The Neapolitans 
cannot fail to reap a good harvest from the construction of 
railways that will place them in communication with thé 
rest of Europe. And when once the riches of a country 
like Italy begin to be worked, the process goes on as of 
itself in a thousand hidden channels. It is not merely that 
a line of railway is made. That might possibly have been 
some day constructed if the Boursons had stayed. But the 
Neapolitans now share in the general impulse towards mate- 
rial prosperity which is moving Italy as a whole. There is 


graded, as it cannot be exalted, beyond a certain point. The 


a new life agitating the country from the Alps to the 


tule of the Boursons in Naples and the state of society which | remotest corner of Sicily, which awakens the energies 


the Court maintained were as bad as anything ever seen on 


-and stimulates the enterprise of people who have 


the earth. It was not that other Governments have not | hitherto only slumbered. Nothing is so conspicuous in 


been quite as cruel and false and selfish, but no Government | North Italy at present as the air of happiness, of hope, of 
ever more wholly gave up all distinction between right and confidence in the future, of busy occupation, which is worn 


wrong. The Court of Naples did not so much violate as 
ignore the first principles that bind man to man ; and the | 
state of mind in which this is possible explains the apparent 
contradiction between the atrocity of the system and tlie | 
preservation of some sort of good qualities in those who | 
worked it. They really had no notion of their own de- | 


‘moralization. It did not occur to them as a strange thing, | 


for example, that the very highest people in the State | 
should be members of a society for secret assassination. The 
uRBon Government lasted a great many years, and it 


“flourishéd'iii'#'tapital where the numbers being largely in 


exeess of the call for labour, furnish an inexhaustible 


by the whele population. They are free, and are going to 
be rich, and man is so made that the consciousness of 
freedom and the anticipation of wealth are very pleasant to 
him. The Italians are not at present ver}. forward as a 
commercial people. They are perfect babies in the art of 
banking, and have no notion of giving and taking credit. 
They are also without ready money, and have to look to 
foreigners for capital. But they will soon make money of 
their own, and they have many of the qualities which 
conduce to eminence in trade and agriculture. But the 
impulse given recently to their material prosperity is inti- 
mately associated with their political liberty. two 
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cannot be separated. If the Kingdom were disunited, or 
freedom perished, Italy would fall back into stagnation and 
poverty. They know this themselves. Even in Tuscany, 
where there was greater content than anywhere else 
under the old system, the leading landowners were chiefly 
prompted to get rid of their Grand-Duke by the con- 
viction that they could not get anything like the 
full value out of their estates so long as Tuscany 
was only a petty province cut off from the rest of Italy. 
It is much easier to grow rich in a great country than 
in a small one, and this piece of wisdom the Italians have, 
taken thoroughly to heart. Although the Neapolitans are 
too backward to have very clear views of what is best for 
them, yet they cannot remain unaffected by the general 
concurrence of Italian opinion. They are certain to be in- 
fluenced by the common persuasion that the only way for 
Italians to be rich is to be united ; and then, like a good 
many other people, they may be gently led on to virtue and 
decency by the tender cord that binds together the heart 
and the purse. 

The success of the Kine’s visit is a reward to the patience, 
the courage, and the moderation of all political parties. The 
Italian Parliament has worked so weil that its working well 
has seemed a matter of course. But in reality there have 
been trials to bear and difficulties to overcome that would 
have severely tasked the fortitude and good humour of a 
veteran Assembly. That a House composed of persons from 
very different provinces, with few or no ties of private life 
to bind them together, enduring great daily discomfort in a 
capital most inconveniently situated for the bulk of the 
members, and with one half their number wholly unversed 
in public affairs, should have never given way to temper or 
provincial jealousies, or to the frantic enthusiasm of novices, is 
as remarkable a proof of natural aptitude for political liberty 
as was ever given in history. The present Ministry has no 
majority in the House, and commands little respect in or out 
of it. Its principles are by no means popular, and it does not 
rest upon the support of those who are most truly Italian 
in Italy. And yet, simply because it is the K1na’s Ministry, 
because Victor EMMANUEL has chosen to have it, and that 
Italy may avoid the reproach of political fickleness, this Minis- 
try is encouraged to do its work, has every facility given it, and 
has every obstacle removed out of itsway. If France could 
ever have treated any Ministry as the Italians have treated 
the Ratazzi Ministry during the last few weeks, she would 
have had a free constitution to this day. And among those 
who have shown most forbearance have been the Neapolitan 
members. Although no set of deputies sufier more by the 
prominence of the Piedmontese, whom Rarazzr and his 
colleagues especially represent — and although the influence 
of the party of action, as it is called, is so great in Naples 
that GARIBALDI, and not Victor EMMANUEL, is often said to 
be the real Sovereign there —the Southern members have 
discreetly avoided all manceuvres or attacks that could com- 
promise the Ministry. ‘They had the sense to look forward, 
and to see that the real thing for Naples was to have the 


Government of Victor Emmanvet established, whoever | 


might be the agents. ‘They have now the satisfaction of 
seeing that their views are shared by their fellow provin- 
vcials, and they may take their part in welcoming their Kine 


in his Southern capital with a satisfaction that is enhanced | 


by the consciousness that they have deserved well of their 
country. 


MR COBDEN’S THREE PANICS. 


M® COBDEN, unlike many successful speakers, is a 

skilful, vigorous, and lucid writer. His recent 
pamphlet on the Three Panics exposes with considerable 
effect the enormous outlay, and not inconsiderable waste, of 
the naval administration of England during the last fourteen 
or fifteen years. As the sudden augmentations which have 
taken place have been suggested by jealousy of France, Mr. 
CospEN undertakes to prove that the preparations in the 
French dockyards have never justified the alarm and rivalry 
for which they furnished the excuse ; and the conclusion is, 
that both Governments should ‘arrange, by friendly negotia- 
tion, a proportionate reduction of their naval armaments. 
Mr. Giapstonr’s language at Manchester indicates a similar 


disposition to economy, although it is impossible for a | 


Cabinet Minister to impugn, except by hints and myste- 
rious phrases, the policy for which he is responsible in 
common with his colleagues. Both authorities concur in 
their condemnation of a large warlike expenditure ; but Mr. 
CospEN undertakes to prove in detail that the preparations 


for defence have been unnecessary, while it seems to be Mr, 
GLapsTONe’s opinion that the revenue which is at present 
raised ought to be reduced because it exceeds the resources 
of the country. Wherever money has been wasted by mis- 
management, there is no room for controversy; for the 
most zealous advocates of national defences never pro- 
fessedly demand that useless articles should be purchased, 
or that ships and fortifications should be constructed 
for more than their legitimate cost. Mr. Cospen has 
an easy task in exposing the blunders and obstinacy of the 
Admiralty, but his main objections would have been equally 
tenable if iron ships had been built at the time when the 
navy was, to a great extent, reconstructed. There is no 
doubt that war with France has several times been thought 
probable, and that the fear has happily not been realized, 
The costly precautions which were taken against the sup- 
posed danger may have been superfluous, or they may have 
been eminently prudent. Mr. Cospen and his friends fore- 
saw that, in each instance, peace would be maintained, but 
they would certainly have denied, with equal confidence, 
the possibility either of the Crimean or of the Italian war, 
The peaceable Government of France has during the interval 
which Mr. Cospen for his own purposes surveys, increased 
its debt by about a hundred and fifty millions sterling, 
although its legitimate revenue has at the same time 
proved extraordinarily elastic; and the entire excess of 
liabilities may be attributable either to actual war 
or to military and naval preparations. The alliance 
or amity which has been maintained is satisfactory and 
fortunate; but in 1853 Mr. Cospren himself would 
perhaps have admitted that, if there was to be a war 
in the fellowing year, England was at least as likely as 
Russia to be the object of French hostility. In the begin- 
ning of 1858, when the Moniteur daily published the in- 
sulting addresses of the French colonels, it was not easy to 
foresee that Lombardy would be conquered, and Savoy an- 
nexed, before Malta or the Channel Islands were threatened. 
The three epochs of alleged panic were not the less 
extraordinary because, like all times of crisis, they have 
now become historical and familiar. In 1848, a generation of 
tranquillity came to a sudden close, and a confused demo- 
cratic revolution placed the whole Continent in arms. The 
party which had established the Republic in France con- 
stantly appealed to the reminiscences of 1794, and its most 
zealous adherents to this day denounce the error of not 
having once more precipitated crusading armies over all the 
frontiers of France. ‘There was war in Italy, in Hungary, 
and in Austria itself; Ireland was threatened with insur- 
rection ; and LAMARTINE was plotting a treacherous seizure 
of Savoy as the price of assistance to Piedmont. It 
was allowable for English politicians to think that unknown 
and alarming dangers called for certain measures of se- 
curity. The hollowness of the revolutionary movement 
could not possibly be understood until a universal reaction had 
set in in favour of despotism. In 1851 and 1852, the esta- 
blishment of an absolute dynasty in France once more took 
all men by surprise. The ruler who founded his claim to 
sovereignty on his professed continuance of the system of 
NapoLreon might not unreasonably be suspected of extend- 
ing his imitation to the foreign policy of the first Emperor, 
and the English Government might have been excused for 
sharing in the general uneasiness ; yet the total expenditure 
on the navy in 1852 and 1853 appears, from the tables which 
Mr. Coppven has published, not to have exceeded the average 
of the previous ten or twelve years. The great increase 
which has subsequently taken place is to be attributed rather 
to the Russian war than to special jealousy of France; 
but it is undoubtedly true that great alarm prevailed in the 
latter part of 1859 and throughout the following year, and 
once more it may be asserted that the general uneasiness 
was well founded. It has since been ascertained that, in 
1858, the Emperor Napotron had arranged with Count 
| Cavour the scheme of an Italian war, although Austria 
| had offered no provocation whatever to France. On the 
first day of the new year the purpose of a rupture was 
| announced in language at the same time mysterious and 
| intelligible, and Mr. Cospen presumes boldly on the in- 
firmity of human memory when he asserts, as if on the 
| authority of two English Governments, that Austria was 
responsible for the war. The determination to render 
| England secure against similar acts of aggression was 
| founded, not merely on the deliberate initiation of a warlike 
policy, but also on the facility with which it was brought 
/to a successful issue. During the spring of 1859, the 
French Government repeatedly assured the English 
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Minister that the army was still on a peace footing. 
A few weeks later, the most thoroughly equipped ex- 
pedition of modern times had been conducted by 
the Emperor in person across the Alps to Magenta 
and Solferino. A peace establishment which furnished 
ample means for a gigantic war implied equivalent precau- 
tions on the part of a prudent neighbour ; and the Volunteer 
army, and a navy doubling the maritime force of France, 
accurately represent the unanimous feeling of this country. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Coppen is almost as much opposed 
to the gratuitous levy of Volunteers as to the costly arma- 
ments which guard the seas. His complaint that young 
men are diverted from civil pursuits is a curious result of 
inveterate prejudice. A shopman who marches out to 
Hyde Park or Hampstead on a Saturday afternoon is 
diverted from civil pursuits neither more nor less than if he 
were playing at skittles in the back-yard of a tavern. 

There is reason to hope that the naval estimates may 
hereafter be reduced by the employment of iron vessels, 
and by the consequent diminution in the expense of 
repairs; and much additional saving may be effected if, at 
any future time, the French Government becomes perma- 
nently and visibly inclined to peace. For the present, 
it is allowable to judge by recent experience, and it 
cannot be denied that the Empire has witnessed two wars 
which might easily have been avoided. The first English 
blue-book on the Russian war bears the odd title of “ Dis- 
“putes between France and Russia relating to the Holy 
“ Places.” The Emperor Narorron picked a most un- 
necessary quarrel with Turkey about some trinkets and 
mummeries at Jerusalem, and the Emperor NICHOLAS pro- 
ceeded to invade Moldavia because the Porte had submitted 
to the French demands. The subsequent rupture was partly 
attributable to the weakness of the English Government, 
but France had been the first to disturb the peace of the 
world. The Italian war, waged for the sake of an idea, 
ended in the seizure of Savoy and Nice ; and it is absurd to 
maintain that equally plausible pretexts might not be found 
for any new aggression which might be thought advisable. 
The popularity of the Italian cause in England never con- 
fused the national perception that French ambition was 
formidable to Europe. A loaded gun is dangerous, although 
the same weapon may have been previously discharged in 
another direction. 

There is much valuable matter in Mr. Cospen’s pamphlet, 
and his statistics show that the naval force of England 
might, except for the impending change in the construction 
of ships of war, defy all competition. His comparisons, how- 
ever, with the French navy prove little until he takes the 
strength of the army into consideration. The danger of 
irritating the national feeling of France by adequate arma- 
ments is by no means serious, According to Mr. CospeEn, 
there is a popular belief that the French fleet commands 
the Channel, and well-informed politicians are perfectly 
aware that all English preparations are essentially defensive. 
The popularity of the Emperor to a great extent depends 
on the national impression that he has restored the ho- 
nour of the flag, and in a war with England he might 
confidently rely on the support of cherished animosi- 
ties and prejudices ; but there is happily no present fear 
of a rupture, and reciprocal good will is to some extent 
promoted by the conviction on both sides that an invasion 
is impossible. The magnitude of the armaments which may 
be necessary for habitual security cannot be defined by any 
general or immutable rule. The vast outlay for construc- 
tion which has been incurred during late years ought, from 
its nature, to be temporary. On the other hand, American 
experience illustrates the extravagance of arming for the 
first time in the middle of awar. The expedition to Canada, 
which, like all other warlike operations, incurs Mr. Con- 
DEN’S censure, was the most economical measure which has 
been adopted by any recent Administration. Any expense 
was better than a display of weakness which would have 
confirmed the all but universal determination of the Northern 
Americans to persevere in an intolerable wrong; and if the 
naval and military establishments of the country had been 
fess efficiently organized, the reinforcements which were 
easily spared to Canada could only have been provided at a 
sauch larger expense. 


THE PALACE OF PUFFS. 


OW that the Great Exhibition is fairly open, we may 
reasonably look forward to a brief respite from the 
prophetic panegyrics which for some months past have been 


heralding its glories in superlatives of steadily increasing 
energy. It is needless to expatiate upon the splendours 
which have justified the sustained notes of anticipatory 
triumph that have been poured forth by the trumpeters of 
the Commission. No one who has studied the outside can 
doubt that Captain Fowke wants nothing but good taste to 
be a second Patiapio or Wren. No one who is familiar 
with the aspect of Regent Street on a fine day can be in- 
sensible to the attractions of the pile of shop-fronts that 
have been artistically grouped inside the new edifice. We 
shall not stop to eulogize, for the eulogists who celebrated 
it before it was in existence exhausted everything in the 
way of encomium that was to be said. But there is still 
something to be done for the Great Exhibition. It has not 
yet received its historic name. The old Exhibition obtained, 
by popular acclamation, the title of the Crystal Palace, from 
the feature in its construction wifich was most striking to 
the eye. If the present building is to be named according 
to the same law, the glory of Brompton will be known 
to posterity by the name of the Dishcover Palace. Per- 
haps this title may not be thought dignified enough to 
rise to the grandeur of the occasion, and it may 
be preferred to look for a name to the moral character 
rather than to the material aspect of the building. The 
title of “ Palace of Industry ” has been proposed. But those 
words do not express its real character. No industry, 
except that of cooks and pickpockets, is carried on within 
its walls. It is subsidiary to another and not less important 
branch of commercial operations. Its object is not to 
produce things, but to sell them. To speak with decorous 
circumlocution, it aims at bringing to the notice of those 
who may be willing to purchase the produce of the industry 
of those who are willing to sell. To speak plainly, it is a 
gigantic advertisement. To call it the Palace of Industry 
would be to give a false idea of its true functions and actual 
operation. If it were named in the Palace of Truth, it 
would be called the Palace of Puffs. 


This is the real sublimity of the Great Exhibition. This 
is the point in regard to which it will challenge the admira- 
tion of the latest posterity. It is a stupendous exhibition 
of the advertising genius of our race. There is something 
colossal in the amount of puffing power it represents. It 
has itself been advertised as nothing was ever advertised 
before, and it constitutes the greatest advertisement that 
history records. The age is one in which the art of adver- 
tising has been carried to an excellence beyond which, we 
flatter ourselves, those who come after us will never carry 
it. Mapp has seized upon the Hansom cabs; Harper 
‘TWELVETREES has appropriated the QuEEN’s washerwoman ; 
and Hottoway spends the income of a millionnaire in dis- 
seminating copies of appreciative correspondence among 
every family of men from the New Zealanders to the 
Esquimaux. But, compared to the Commissioners, they are 
mere tyros in the advertising art. All authorities on the sub- 
ject are agreed that the countenance of great personages is 
the soul of advertising success; and the Commissioners 
disposed of grandees such as were never at the service 
of advertisers before. What would Mosgs have given to 
have opened his show-rooms with a procession including 
in a single line the Speaker of the House of Commons and 
a body of squeaking Highland bagpipes? It is no wonder 
that the Commissioners dwell in their programme with par- 
donable vanity upon the possession of functionaries so dig- 
nified for such a purpose. It is probably the first time in 
Parliamentary history that the concentrated quintessence of 
the British Constitution has walked in procession to open 
ashow-room. But the Commissioners deserved to have the 
best materials at their disposal, by the skill with which they 
made use of them. They eked out what was lacking to their 
pageant by displaying all that they had to the best advan- 
tage. Royalty was the species of decoration in which 
their show was poorest, and they were compelled to put up 
with articles of the second quality and to pretend they 
were of the first. But they deserve great credit for 
the care with which they economized their resources in 
this respect. Every Royalty, or grandee savouring of 
Royalty, that could be found, was paraded in the Commis- 
sioners’ procession the whole way from St. James’s Park 
to Brompton—thus distributing abundantly among the 
crowd the pleasurable exercise of cheering, and giving to 
the uninformed vulgar the impression that whatever 
was wanting in the quality of Royal patronage was 
abundantly made up by the quantity. ‘The Court newsman 
himself is evidently of opinion that all things royal, what~ 
ever their value, stand in an arithmetical ratio to each other, 
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He gravely informs the world that, though Her Masestr 
was unhappily unable to take part in the ceremony herself, 
she had determined, in order that her place might be sup- 
plied, to place no less than seven state-carriages at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners.. It is very gratifying to loyal 
subjects to learn what is the exact value of our SOVEREIGN, 
expressed in what we presume is to be taken as the lowest 
Royal unit. That we may be more perfect in the art of 
courtly calculation, we should like to know from the Court 
newsman what is the precise value of a German Prince, 
expressed in state-carriages. 
ut the present of seven state-carriages was not the 
limit of the Commissioners’ good luck. ‘They were fortu- 
nate enough to secure, by particular desire, and for that 
occasion only, the silent presence of an Archbishop in his 
doctor’s dress, and of the Bishop of the diocese in full epis- 
copal attire, to “perform a service;” and, under the 
sanction of this venerable presence, they were able to open 
the World’s Fair with a concert of sacred music and a prayer 
—thereby distinguishing it from inferior fairs, which are only 
opened with a merry-go-round. This must be looked upon 
as the culmination of advertising skill. This is the point at 
which the Commissioners easily outstrip all inferior compe- 
titors. It is possible that Marrin and Moses will take 
the hint ; but they can never rise beyond a Scripture- 
reader or a deacon at the very outside. It is only when a 
great many show-rooms are put together, and opened all 
at once, that episcopal prayers can be obtained to in- 
yoke a blessing upon the proceeding. We have no wish to 
criticize the Right Reverend Prelate’s performance of his 
unwonted and difficult part ; but it would be more effective 
if, on any similar occasion that may occur, his prayers were 
more distinctly addressed to the occasion. What he is brought 
there for is to pray that the undertaking may succeed —that 
is to say, that it may be put into the heart of the visitors to 
purchase everything they see, and to pay whatever they are 
asked. This is what, in the eyes of the exhibitors, will 
constitute the success of the Great Exhibition. If the 
Bishop is to act, in so solemn a manner, as the mouth- 
iece of their wishes, he ought at least to speak plain 
English. We ean only yenture to express definitely 
the hope which he couched in more ambiguous phrase. 
e may presume that the double precedent will be 
followed in future decades, and that from this time 
forth we may look upon Great Exhibitions as a British 
institution. We beg to offer a hearty welcome to this 
new claimant on our allegiance. We earnestly trust that 
its direct results may fully answer the calculations of those 
who advertise in its compartments, as well as the holier 
aspirations of the Bishop. Its indirect effects will be 
numerous and salutary. It will furnish a perennial subject 
for conversation that will relieve the diner-out of all strain 
upon his ingenuity for at least a year to come. It will open 
a covert for flirtations in which the débutante may bring 
down her gume without being forced to brave the hardships 
of the ball-room in its pursuit. It will draw off attention 
from the labours of Parliament, and enable those who are 
obliged to talk that their constituents may imagine they are 
working, to subside into a repose not less salutary for their 
country than for themselves. Above all, it will provide us 
with a national féte. We are not strong in anniversaries. 
We reject saints’ days as evil. Mayday is perishing fast, 
though ethnologists assure us that it is an ancient Indo- 
Germanic festival; and Christmas has retained only a do- 
mestic and gastronomic existence. This great defect is now 
likely to be remedied. It is only right and fitting that the 
decennial festivals of the nation boutiquiére should be the 
solemn and religious opening of a gigantic joint-stock show- 
room. 


PRUSSIA. 


HERE can now be little doubt that the result of the 
Prussian elections will be unfavourable to the present 
Ministers. To Englishmen it seems, at first sight, that in all 
its recent proceedings the Government has been inviting de- 
feat; but modern experience has repeatedly shown the rash- 
ness of judging Continental affairs by the light of insular 
experience. Many political motives and rules of action 
which were thought integral elements of human nature have 
poe themselves to be English peculiarities. The foreigner 
no objection to be ordered about by a policeman, and he 

is more likely to sympathize with a dictatorial Minister or 
Prefect than with a sturdy and obstinate neighbour who is 
a little richer or better born than himself. It was, conse- 
quently, difficult. to judge whether the Prussian con- 


stituencies would adopt the censures which the Kine and 
his advisers lave directed against the Opposition. In 
France, a similar appeal from the throne would probabl; 
impose on constitutional malcontents the ban of universal 
suffrage, for the Emperor has persuaded the people that he 
is their proper representative, and that their business at 
elections is only to provide him with loyal and submissive 
co-operators. But the King of Prussia has perhaps more 
troublesome scruples, as he is certainly far less remarkable 
for ability and tact; and it may pe also that he has to do 
with a nation which is less uniformly manageable. As the 
shepherd distinguishes the faces of the sheep, which in the 
eyes of a Cockney look like successive impressions of the 
same photograph, the political observer corrects the ten- 
dency of the hasty traveller to class all the inhabitants of 
Europe in the simple category of foreigners. Germans, after 
all, are not Frenchmen, and they have a history and character 
of theirown. Their habitual deference to public functionaries 
has not superseded every other recognition of superiority. The 
respect for thought which properly belongs to the most 
learned of nations, gives independence and political import- 
ance to one class at least which is raised far above the vulgar 
level. The Professors of the Universities have often been 
laughed at as politicians, and they are not exempt from the 
besetting pedantry of their occupation; but they have, for 
the most part, studied history, they hold definite and con- 
sistent opinions, and they consult the taste of their countrye 
men when they refer every course of action to its original 
principles. The first condition of freedom is the existence 
of some natural aristocracy which represents the people 
without depending incessantly on its favour. The scholars 
of Northern Germany, intimately allied with the middle 
class, may perhaps be destined to mediate between liberty and 
democracy ; and the reproof which the University of Berlin 
has administered to the Government, and the able address of 
Professor SyBEL to the electors, afford satisfactory proofs that 
the great academic bodies are opposed to the retrograde 
tendencies of the Court. it is unfortunate that the no- 
bility, both by its position and by its policy, has become 
thoroughly unpopular. Opposition to monarchical en- 
croachment is consequently connected with dislike of 
aristocratic pretensions, and even the army is unpopu- 
lar because the majority of the officers belong to the 
privileged body. Although it is difficult to understand 
how political and administrative freedom can be main- 
tained without the aid of social distinctions, it appears that 
German progress must dispense with the support of heredi- 
tary landowners. 


The Prussian constitution is peculiar and ingenious, and 
perhaps it may prove successful. One of the most difficult 
of political problems has been solved on paper by a suf. 
frage which is almost universal and yet extremely unequal. 
Following the pattern of the early Roman constitution, the 
legislator has divided the voters into classes, according to 
their pecuniary qualifications. By a further and more ques- 
tionable refinement, he has restricted them to the privilege 
of nominating electors who, in turn, appoint the representa- 
tives of the nation. The day-labourer thus enjoys a frac- 
tional franchise, but it takes a great many labourers to make 
up a manufacturer or a capitalist. The same result is 
more awkwardly, but more effectively, secured in England 
by the unequal distribution of the elective right among 
large and small constituencies. As Mr. Bricut and his 
adherents often, with perfect truth, complain, a minority even 
of the qualified voters return more than half the House of 
Commons. The arrangement is in itself highly expedient ; 
but it works better where it is partially the effect of unfore- 
seen causes. Under the Prussian constitution, the symme- 
trical and proportioned diversity of franchises is perhaps too 
transparent, though possibly German intellects may approve 
of a contrivance which renders its own machinery visible. 
The indirect or secondary election can scarcely be otherwise 
than a failure. The electors will either be pledged dele- 
gates, like the Presidential electors in the United States, or 
the primary constituencies will cease to interest themselves 
in the exercise of a privilege so remote from political action. 
It is impossible to be zealous in support of a candidate who is 
to become officially defunct as soon as he has uttered the 
single word which it was his sole duty to deliver. 
On the present occasion, the desire of ejecting an unpopular 
Ministry appears to have prevailed over the ordinary 
dulness of an indirect election. The Government, with a 
stupid perversity, has done its utmost to stimulate the zeal 
of its opponents, not only by silly circulars to public fune- 
tionaries, but by fixing an inconvenient time for voting. 
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It is scarcely credible that the day of the Leipsic fair should 
have been selected for the express purpose of disfranchising 
the traders who might be attending to their business in 
the neighbouring Saxon territory. The natural consequence 
is, that the shopkeepers contrive to reconcile their public 
and private duties by voting against the Government and 
hurrying over their transactions at the fair. To those who 
have been born to liberty, instead of having to discover 
what it means, the blunders of semi-constitutional rulers 
are perhaps unreasonably puzzling. The original mistake 
of the Kine himself, in treating the Opposition as his enemies, 
is in itself perfectly intelligible, and even in England similar 
errors have only become obsolete in the present generation. 
It might, however, have been thought that even a Conti- 
nental functionary could understand the imprudence of 
irritating voters on the eve of a general election. 

The reduction in the army estimates which has already 
been conceded by the Ministers may perhaps obviate a 
decisive collision during the ensuing session ; but there is no 
doubt that the compromise must be highly unpalatable to 
the Kine, especially as it stultifies his conduct in changing 
his Cabinet. The leaders of the Opposition are bent on the 
reduction of the army, partly on financial grounds, and 
partly because they disapprove of the military administra- 
tion of the Government, while they distrust its general 
policy. The wish of the Kixe himself to maintain a power- 
ful army is in some degree professional, but it is also 
probably genuinely patriotic. If Prussia is not a great 
military Power capable of heading the defence of Ger- 
many, it is but an insignificant and useless State. As 
King and as soldier, Witiram I. naturally wishes 
to be able to present an imposing front to all 
foreign Powers. It is unfortunate that he is unable to 
come to an understanding with his people, who substantially 
wish the same. The Kine is an honest man, and his obsti- 
nacy and narrowness would be forgiven if his policy were 
direct and intelligible. The country cannot understand a 


German patriotism which regards the privileges of petty 
Princes somewhat more carefully than the unity and inde- 
pendence of the nation. Any amount of taxation would be 


voted for the maintenance of an army which was to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of Germany ; but when regiments 
are useful only as providing commissions, or as furnishing 
material for reviews, it is not surprising that the Chamber 
should scrutinize the estimates with care. In the mean time, 
there is happily no tendency to revolutionary agitation, and 
the Kine will have the opportunity of reconciling himself 
with general opinion if he is capable of learning from ex- 
perience. On the most unfavourable supposition, his suc- 
cessor may perhaps still be in time to fulfil the ex- 
pectations which have so long attended the dynasty 
of Honenzottern. The fame of Frepericx the Great 
is still fresh in Prussian memories, and even in the 
anarchy of 1848, his representative was selected by the 
democrats themselves as the chief of a restored Empire. 
Intelligent Germans cannot understand why the most 
numerous and best-educated nation in Europe should have 
no distinct political existence. The Emperor Nicnoras 
has been succeeded by the Emperor NapoLron as the 
arbiter of the Continent, while Prussia has not even the 
vigour to overrule the paltry intrigues of Hanover or 
Bavaria. The Prussian Liberals, in addition to the ordinary 
measures which occupy the attention of political reformers, 
desire that the Kine should aggrandize himself by 
putting himself boldly at the head of the nation. It is 
unwise to resent their movement as disloyal, especially as 
political zeal may, under unfavourable circumstances, readily 
be converted into disaffection. 


LAMBETH. 


ONE more there is a vacancy in @ metropolitan 
borough, and no presentable candidate thinks it worth 
his while to compete for the honour of a seat in Parliament. 
The condition of these gregarious constituencies is so stale 
and monotonous a topic, that a recurrence to the subject can 
only be justified by a vague hope of arousing at some future 
time the conscience or the vanity of the callous electors. If 
the ten-pound householders of Lambeth are impervious to 
censure and disapproval, they ought at least to feel the 
satire which is implied in their failure, in default of fame, to 
attain notoriety. It is possible that some parochial journal 
may report the progress of an unmeaning canvass, but even 
the penny papers forget that one obscure Radical is about 
to be substituted fur another. The London press in some 


degree represents the metropolis as well as the country at large. 
Council, the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
even the principal charitable societies, find their transactions 
reported by the side of foreign correspondence and Parlia- 
mentary debates; yet, notwithstanding an unusual dearth of 
domestic news, Lambeth enjoys only an occasional 
graph at the bottom of some remote column in the smallest 
type. The papers which profess to share the political 
opinions of the electors are as supercilious as the Times 
itself, although, from time to time, they recommend the insti- 
tution of electoral districts which would reduce a large 
portion of the country to the level of a metropolitan 
borough. Nature is too strong for conventional theories, 
and it is felt that the relations between the contending can- 
didates and the constituency are too despicable for serious 
notice. No human being out of the limits of Lambeth can 
think that it would be worth while to walk across the street 
to decide between an obscure resident in the borough and 
a second-rate Old Bailey barrister, who lives, it may be 
hoped, in some less disagreeable neighbourhood. Mr. 
Dovutton is probably the less fluent speaker, but he is re- 
commended as “an employer of labour,” or, in other words, 
as atrader. Mr. SteicH justly relies on the knowledge of 
ten-pound nature which is acquired in thundering before a 
jury in vindication of the character of some yet uncon- 
victed thief; and his advertisements imply that profound 
respect for the class which is elsewhere indicated 
by an ostentatious reliance on the wisdom and virtue of 
“ twelve independent men in a box.” An enlarged suffrage, 
the ballot, the reduction of expenditure, and the rest of the 
indispensable pledges form a part of Mr. SLeiau’s political 
creed, in the same sense in which, in his professional capacity, 
he is, for the time, convinced of the innocence of his clients. 
If the opposite doctrines were in fashion in Lambeth, he 
would probably be as ready to accept a brief on the other 
side. He is perfectly aware that, if he succeeds, his con- 
stituents will never trouble him to promote the political 
objects for which they care as little as himself. The most 
practical part of his profession of faith consists in a belief in 
the Thames Embankment, and his support of so tangible a 
measure would probably be rewarded by success if it were 
not certain that his rival will be equally ready to promote 
the obvious material interests of the borough. Mr. Siricn’s 
name is at least familiar to all readers of newspapers, while 
the genius of Mr. Doutton has hitherto bloomed in the 
shade. Neither candidate can greatly lower the average 
character of metropolitan members; and it is right that 
Mr. WILLIAMS, as the veteran representative of the borough, 
should feel himself undeniably more distinguished than his 
future colleague. There is only one contingency in which 
the selection of either candidate could inflict any serious 
injury on the country. The most reckless Minister, in the 
utmost embarrassment, could never make an “employer of 
“ labour” Solicitor-General, and potential Chief Justice ; but 
the risk of a legal appointment which was thought possible 
two or three years ago will not speedily be forgotten. As 
lawyers in search of promotion naturally seek for seats in 
Parliament, it is desirable that, as far as possible, those who 
succeed should belong to the higher ranks of the profession. 
Mr. SLEIGH is probably clever and industrious, and it ma 
be presumed that his character is irreproachable; but the 
police-courts and the Old Bailey are not a nursery either 
for statesmen or for great lawyers. In Lambeth, the dif- 
ference between a speech for a pickpocket and an argument 
at the bar of the House of Lords may not be accurately 
understood. 


The pertinacious cant which is imposed by the metro- 
politan constituencies on their members might be paradox- 
ically defended as an instance of the Conservatism which is 
deeply rooted in the English character. The Lambeth 
electors have heard in their youth of Parliamentary Reform 
and vote by ballot, and they are not disposed to adopt new- 
fangled theories which contain the suspicious element of a 
meaning. As to promiscuous suffrage, they have got it 
already, and no ballot-box is wanted for the purpose of 
securing them against aristocratic intimidation. Their num- 
bers exclude bribery, and if their votes are in any instance 
coerced, the pressure is exercised only by the outside mob, 
which demands the ballot still more loudly. On the whole, 
it may be assumed that they are perfectly satisfied to wait 
for changes which, if they were accomplished, would leave 
them without an electioneering cry. nstituencies which 
were earnest in their desire for reform would try, if possible, 
to obtain the aid of able men, although it must be con- 


fessed that few orators or possible statesmen have of late 
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years the occupation of demagogues. The dullest 
shopkeeper in the New Cut must be well aware that revo- 
lutions are not carried through by Stercus and Dovuttons. 
It is in the local music halls or school-rooms, and not in the 
House of Commons, that patriotic professions of Liberalism 
are required. In the dingy gloom of the marshy suburb, 
even a speech about the ballot may now and then be wel- 
comed as an amusement. 


Within the last year, four contests have interrupted the 
tranquillity of as many London boroughs. Marylebone was, 
as usual, preeminent in the demands which were made on 
the candidates, and in their readiness to give the most un- 
scrupulous pledges. It cannot be said that, after paying 
the necessary price of admission to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Harvey Lewis has shown any disposition to trouble 
it with useless agitation. Like many metropolitan 
members, he is probably moderate and reasonable, except 
when he is compelled to bid against an opponent for votes. 
Southwark, which has on several occasions shown a disposi- 
tion to depart from the metropolitan standard of selection, did 
itself credit by preferring Mr. Layarp to a local “ employer of 
“Jabour.” The choice was judicious, and it was only to be 
regretted that a personally eminent candidate was compelled 
to go through the degrading ceremonial of swallowing the 
traditional pledges. Nevertheless, Southwark is well entitled 
to look down on its neighbouring borough, applying once 
more the threadbare joke that wise men are not to be found 
in the West. Even Finsbury contrived, in electing the ab- 
surdest of all the metropolitan members, to defeat a jobbing 
organisation in the person of a candidate less conspicuously 
below mediocrity. Mr. Cox, in a certain sense, represents 
purity of election, and his votes will in most instances be 
the same which would have been given by his more staid and 
decorous rival. Lambeth is in danger of sinking even 
below the humble level of London elections, unless the 
present candidates are set aside in favour of some more 
creditable competitor. 


The House of Commons during the last session showed, 
in its contemptuous rejection of the claims of Chelsea, the 
impression which has been produced by the habitual pro- 
ceedings of the London boroughs. It is perhaps not to be 
regretted that the constitution should have provided a visible 
warning against the evil of low franchises, and especially of 
heterogeneous districts. The voters of Manchester or of 
Liverpool may be as humble as those of Marylebone, but 
they form a part of an organized community with common 
interests and recognised leaders. In either town, a stranger 
from the lower ranks of the bar would be rejected with ridi- 
cule, and even in the City of London custom prescribes the 
selection either of statesmen or of well-known bankers and 
merchants. The inhabitants of other districts of London 
have no connexion with one another, and the upper classes 
especially are altogether unknown to the publicans, to 
the petty shopkeepers, and to the artisans. The consequence 
is that the representation is open only on conditions which 
repel delicate minds, and practically exclude all desirable 
candidates. 


RIFLE RANGES FOR LONDON 


‘ie meeting of London Volunteers, over which Lord 
Excuo presided on Wednesday, has a significance far 
greater than even the important object for which it was 
ealled would seem toimply. All the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Volunteer cause took part in the proceed- 
ings, either as movers and seconders of.resolutions, or as 
speakers in the practical discussion which ensued; and we 
can scarcely be far wrong in assuming that we have, in the 
conclusions at which the meeting arrived, an authentic 
account of what the Volunteers themselves consider to be 
essential to the permanent success of the movement which 
has, up'to the present time, been sustained much more by the 
independent exertion and sacrifice of those who have taken 
part in it than by the rather stinted support which Govern- 
ment has vouchsafed. The purpose for which the Volun- 
teers were called together was to take into consideration the 
dcsirableness of establishing public rifle ranges in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; but we should scarcely be exaggerating 
the real importance of a discussion which, on the face of it, 
related only to a matter of local convenience, if we were to 
describe the meeting as having been convened to consider 
the means of preventing the collapse of the Volunteer 
movement.on which so much effort has been so successfully 
bestowed. 


From the very first cry for a Volunteer army, we have 
held but one opinion as to the conditions under which alone 
a civilian force could become one of the permanent institu- 
tions of the country. The alarm which was recently spread, 
of flagging interest and failing numbers in the Volunteer 
ranks, was exaggerated and premature; but it is now ascer- 
tained that it had at least this much foundation, that the mus- 
ter-roll had ceased to increase —that subscriptions in aid had 
sadly fallen off—and that the Government was by no means 
eager to supply the Volunteer corps with the facilities of 
shooting which furnish the very life-blood of the whole 
organization. In short, the glory of the Volunteers 
seemed to have reached its culminating point, and to be 
threatened with the same ultimate fate which attended the still 
more extensive movement of the same kind which was created 
by the attitude of the First Naporgon half a century ago. 
With the historical fact patent and undeniable, that an 
army of Volunteers, twice as numerous and to the full as 
enthusiastic as those who now form an essential part of our 
defences, almost utterly disappeared after. two or three years 
of tranquillity, those who have faith in the permanency of 
the present movement are bound to show some good ground 
for the assumption that England’s second Volunteer army 
will not share the fate which fell upon the first. Where is 
the distinction to be found? It is not in Royal Patronage 
or Parliamentary encouragement, for these were enjoyed as 
amply by the Volunteers of 1806 as by those of the 
present day. If we have got together in Hyde P 
in Edinburgh, at Knowsley, at Wimbledon, and at Brighton, 
small armies of from ten to twenty thousand men, 
our fathers mustered in their time in far greater strength, 
In their aptitude at drill and their devotion to their 
country, there is no reason to suppose that they fell short of 
the most enthusiastic among ourselves. In the stimulus of 
threatening danger they had for a time an element of 
strength and cohesion, which kept the sluggish up to their 
work and constantly brought fresh recruits to the standard. 
In no one of the particulars which we have enumerated do 
we find the slightest ground for believing that the existing 
force will be less evanescent than that on the model of which 
it was framed. And yet we do heartily believe and trust 
that the immense efforts which have been made by the Vo- 
lunteers during the last two years will not be wasted, and 
that time will only consolidate and expand the force. If we 
are asked what is to make this prodigious difference, we have 
only one answer to give — the Rifle. The modern Volunteer 
can point only to one distinction between himself and his 
predecessor of a past generation ; he is what the other was 
not—a rifleman. To join the ranks now is not only to ful- 
fil a patriotic duty, but to find a pursuit which loses none of 
its attractions when the alarm of war subsides, and is re- 
placed by an epidemic faith in the permanence of universal 
peace. A Volunteer force which musters only when danger 
seems to threaten is essentially evanescent. A body of Riflemen 
eager to perfect themselves in a manly art will hold toge- 
ther at one time almost as closely as at another, and if all 
our 150,000 Volunteers were riflemen, we should no more 
doubt the permanence of the force than we should expect 
all the old manly sports of the country to die out from the 
languid indifference of future generations. Many, though 
not all, of the Volunteer leaders have fully appreciated the 
importance of the Rifle as the main stay of the Volunteer 
movement ; but it will be impossible altogether to discard 
anxiety as to the future until the Volunteers and their sup- 
porters universally accept the incontestable truth that in 
rifle shooting they will find, not merely one very important 
part of their duties but the sole element of permanency b 
which the ultimate dissolution of the force can be avert 
As yet the truth has not been half comprehended, and the 
result is that, in the majority of London corps, there 
are not more than a quarter of the men who ever 
touch a rifle except on parade. Interpreted by the expe- 
rience of the past, this is equivalent to saying that not more 
than one in four of the Volunteers of whom we are so proud 
can be depended on as a permanent addition to the strength 
of the country. 


We are not blaming the Volunteers for this. It is 
no fault of theirs. They do not shoot, because they have 
no opportunities of shooting. It is found that the propor- 
tion of riflemen who go through their annual musketry 
course depends almost entirely on the accessibility of the 
ranges which their corps may possess. There is one large 
corps which has one of the best and most convenient butts 
near London, where some 400 out of 600 are more or less 
accomplished riflemen. There are battalions much stronger 
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on parade which could not muster fifty respectable shots, 
simply for the reason that they have either no range at all, 
or one so inconvenient and imperfect as to shut out 
the bulk of their members from all possibility of practice. 
There is scarcely a corps in London which has not beea 
working hard for the last year to procure some additional 
shooting accommodation. They have all failed, more or less 
completely, from the extreme difficulty and cost of procuring 
sites sufficiently near the metropolis; and in recognising this 
failure as the most, and indeed, the only alarming symptom 
of the present phase of volunteering, the Volunteer 
manders who attended the recent meeting have taken com- 
first step towards removing it. 

But they have done much more than this. They have 
come to the resolution that the only possible way of meeting 
a difficulty which, if not surmounted, will undermine the 
whole movement, is to establish public ranges by the 
combined action of all the London Volunteers; and they 
have succeeded in finding one plan which, if it can be 
carried to a successful issue, will supply all that the most 
exacting Volunteer can desire. On this point the meeting 
seems to have been quite unanimous, and certainly there was 
something amazingly tempting to riflemen in the 
mise of a range where 500 men could shoot side by 
side, and supplied with a greater number of long-range 
targets than are now to be found within a radius of fifty 
miles from London. Fortified by the strong opinion of 
General Hay, who spoke in the highest terms of the pro- 
posed arrangement, and who dilated with infinite gusto on the 
luxury of having 16 first-class targets all in use at once, 
the Volunteers have resolved to put their shoulder to the 
wheel and carry through a project which, though too large 
for a single corps, would be easily compassed by the 
united action of the large force in and near London. 
The particular plan which it was resolved to adopt is 
one which, it may be remembered, was brought out in the 
form of a Limited Liability Company about a year 

The issue of the experiment, it seems, has been 
that the Volunteers naturally waited for the City to find 
all the capital for the enterprise, while commercial men 
held aloof from a speculation which those most inter- 
ested in its success did so little to promote. The end 
has been that the Metropolitan Rifle Range Company 
still stood in need, as stated in the meeting, of funds 
to the amount of about 15,000/. to enable the works 
to be carried out. Under these circumstances, it was 
determined to form a working committee of the London 
corps for the purpose of organizing a common effort to 
prevent the threatened abandonment of an undertaking so 
essential to the progress and vitality of the Volunteer move- 
ment in the district which is and always must be its head- 
quarters. ‘There was some discussion, which to us seems of 
very secondary importance, as to the commercial prospects 
of a joint-stock rifle range. General Hay expressed himself 
as confidently on the one side as Lord RaneLacH on the 
other; and perhaps no one could do more than guess 
at the value of the speculation. Whether the investment be 
good, or indifferent, or bad may be matter of opinion, but 
there is no question that the construction of a first-rate range 
close to their own doors is an object which the Volunteers 
will be wise to secure, while the possibility of doing so 
remains. It is tolerably certain that the Government will 
not come to their aid. The City, it seems, has declined 
to do more than divide the risk of the undertaking, and 
it depends on the Volunteers themselves whether rifle 
practice shall be placed within the reach of all, or remain a 
luxury to be indulged in only by the few who have abund- 
ance of money and leisure to devote to a favourite pastime. 


AMERICA. 


Lew rumoured journey of M. Mercier, French Minister 
at Washington, to the Confederate head-quarters at 
Richmond, may perhaps indicate the readiness of the Federal 
Government to commence a negotiation. Itis probable that, 
for the present, the restoration of the Union and of the Con- 
stitution would be the only terms offered by the PresipEent; 
but if Mr. Jerrerson Davis showed a conciliatory disposi- 
tion, some compromise might be devised which would put an 
end to the war. It is fair to admit that Mr. Laycoun has, 
on several occasions, displayed a degree of prudence and 
moderation which could scarcely have been expected from a 
Tuler elected almost by accident. He has steadily dis- 
couraged Abolition projects, because they would have 
Tendered reunion impossible, and he has even hesitated in 


approving the Bill for the suppression of slavery in Columbia, 
on the ground that the inhabitants of the district ought to 
have been previously consulted. A desire to terminate the 
war, even at the cost of considerable sacrifices, would be 
highly creditable to his good name and humanity, and not 
inconsistent with his character. French intervention would 
probably be popular in the North, if only on account of the 
antipathy to England which is carefully cherished by dema- 
gogues ofall persuasions. It must be remembered, however, 
that the fact of M. Mrrcier’s mission is not ascertained, and 
it is possibie that he may never even have moved from his 
house at Washington. 

For the present, it is not surprising that the Federalists 
are boastful and sanguire. The capture of Fort Pulaski 
will probably ensure the fall of another State capital, and 
General MicHELL’s seizure of the railway communication 
between Virginia and the West may perhaps convert the 
drawn battle of Pittsburgh into a Federal victory by forcing 
General BeaureGarp to retreat. It may not be easy to 
surmount the works at York Town, especially while the 
Virginia or Merrimac is cruising on the flank of the 
armies; but while General M‘CLELLAN prosecutes the attack, 
General M‘DowE LL, General Fremont, and General Banks 
are moving southward with three considerable armies. If 
the Confederate Presipent were a with a 
thoroughly disciplined force under his orders, he could 
desire no better ition than to be the object of a 
eqneentric attack from widely distant points. It may be 
doubted, however, whether his levies can be moved with ra- 
pidity against different enemies in succession, and it can 
scarcely be supposed that he can face all his antagonists 
at the same time with equal numbers. 

In default of loans and taxes, as the resource of paper 
money is perhaps becoming precarious, the Federal Govern- 
ment is borrowing by the simple process of obtaining supplies 
on credit. The contractors receive “ certificates of indebted- 
“ness” bearing interest, and thus far it may be presumed 
that they can negotiate the Government obligations in the 
money market. Congress in the mean time shows no hurry 
to pass the Tax Bill, which is still under discussion in the 
Senate. There is little doubt that some measure will be 
adopted for raising the nominal revenue to 30,000,000/., but 
fiscal measures which are not even professedly passed for 
the purpose of paying for the war naturally excite but a 
secondary interest. Comparatively prudent politicians are 
becoming more and more sensible of the impossibility 
of maintaining the present rate of expenditure. The 
600,000 men who were first to overrun the South, 
and then to punish British perfidy in Canada, are, 
according to the present theory, to be shortly re- 
duced to an army of moderate dimensions. It is thought 
that, with the capture of Richmond and Charleston, of 
New Orleans and Savannah, the Confederates will be so 
effectually defeated that 100,000 men will suffice to overawe 
further resistance ; and there can be no doubt that the com- - 
mand of the rivers by means of gunboats, together with the 
undisputed mastery of the sea, would involve danger and an- 
noyance to the South, even if two thirds or three fourths of tle 
invading army were disbanded. The summer and impending 
bankruptcy furnish equally forcible reasons for terminating the 
campaign within a month. It will “PY thought neces- 
sary, during a second year, to keep half a million of men 
employed exclusively in drill. The Government and the 
nation have, by universal admission, displayed a warlike 
resolution and energy, which has only been excelled by the 
efforts of their far weaker opponents. After showing what 
can be effected in time of need, the Federal States will per- 
haps be contented with less exhausting efforts. 

As the war proceeds, English critics of American affairs 
might almost seem to be changing sides. Modest observers 
who have preferred the historical study of events to opportu- 
nities of expressing fine sentiments, wledge the remark- 
able vigour of a Government which appeared a year ago to 
be incapable of deciding between war and peace. Freedom 
has, in the .midst of incredible folly and presumption, jus- 
tified itself by the lavish expenditure of life and treasure 
which is rendered possible by the consent of an entire 
people. For humble inquirers, the question wag, not whether 
the cause of the North was “high and holy,” but whether 
it would be supported by sufficient fleets and armies. As 
the Federal Government never affected to be fighting for 
the abolition of slavery, plain Englishmen are neither 
shocked nor astonished total of 
disposition to emancipate negroes furee. The 
earnest, impassioned, and irritable sect . philanthro- 
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pists, having cultivated more sanguine hopes, is now 

able to acquiesce in its disappointment. The 
“Great West,” the “home of the setting sun,” which was 
in its might to pronounce the doom of slavery, has lately 
been occupied in taking precautions against negro immigra- 
tion which are far more stringent than any Fugitive Slave- 
law. One State after another has passed Acts to prevent any 
coloured person from settling in its territory, and all the dis- 
abilities already imposed on free negroes are sedulously 
maintained or extended. English benevolence cannot ap- 
preciate the height and holiness of love for freedom which 
is combined with an obstinate repudiation of the liberated 
race. Ohio and Illinois give fair notice to their Southern 
neighbours that, although emancipation may be imposed by 
force, an emancipated slave is an intolerable nuisance. 
“ Men and brothers ” would perhaps be less welcome even at 
Exeter Hall, if they were counted by millions. Those who 
recommend the wholesale deportation of the coloured popu- 
lation to some country not yet designated are regarded in 
America as rather liberal and humane politicians. Hard- 
hearted and cold-blooded sceptics in Europe were from the 
first aware that a social difficulty lay behind the political 
disruption. The gushing enthusiasm of those English 
writers who thought fit to become reckless partisans in a 
foreign quarrel, is likely to be often chilled and checked 
during the further progress of the dispute. 

It is only by resolute impartiality that Englishmen can 
abstain from resenting the persevering animosity of all 
Northern factions. The House of Representatives still con- 
tinues to discuss the Trent affair, on the complacent assump- 
tion that, in demanding the prisoners, the English Govern- 
ment abandoned all its previous doctrines on maritime law. 
No coolness and no affront interrupts the tide of sycophancy 
to France, and M. Tnovuvenet is habitually thanked for the 
condescension of his friendly reproof. No section of the 
community is more bitter in its language than the Abo- 
litionists, who indeed appear never to have forgiven West 
India emancipation. Mr. WeNDELL cannot deliver 
a fanatical oration against slavery without denouncing the 
nation which has most consistently opposed it, and the Rev. 
Mr. Henry Warp BErEcHER prays and preaches against 
England with a pious malignity unknown to profane and 
secular patriots. On the whole, the “high and holy” 
friends of the North receive little encouragement from 
their perverse allies. Worldly politicians are in the habit 
of looking more coolly at foreign transactions, and they 
have long been accustomed to rate American bombast at 
its fair value. At present, they are not ashamed to say that 
they want cotton for English factories, and that, for the 
sake of the belligerents themselves, they would gladly see 
a compromise. Without sympathising in the smallest degree 
with slavery, they are not prepared to insist on immediate 
emancipation, as long as the North declines by anticipa- 
tion to be troubled with the negroes on their escape from 


bondage. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN QUESTION. 


a" might have been thought no easy matter to get up a 
serious controversy on the question which the House 
of Commons deemed worthy of a debate and division on 
Tuesday night, and which vexed with doubt even the states- 
manlike mind of the Opposition leader. A vote of 55o0l. 
for the religious instruction of Roman Catholic convicts in 
English prisons appears at first sight a very simple affair 
indeed. As a matter of principle, it offers no extraordinary 
difficulty, seeing that Parliament has no sort of hesitation 
in providing for the religious instruction of Roman Catholic 
convicts in Irish prisons, and that a similar provision is 
annually made, as a thing of course, for Roman Catholic 
convicts in military prisons in every part of the United 
Kingdom. If there is no insuperable theological objection to 
a State subsidy for the spiritual necessities of Irish and mi- 
litary offenders professing the Roman Catholic religion, one 
does not see why Parliament need think twice about ex- 
tending a similar benefaction to that not inconsiderable 
number of English civilian criminals (nearly 15 per cent.) 
who prefer the same identical claim on the consideration of 
a Christian Legislature. On general grounds of humanity, 
justice, and public policy, the case seems irresistibly strong. 
Deprivation of religious teaching and consolation is a cruel 
and gratuitous aggravation of the necessary severities of 
eriminal justice; and when the State forcibly excludes a 
man—it may be for the term of his natural life — from 
intercourse with his fellows, it is barbarous to leave him 


without the means of exercising the religion in which he 
has been brought up. The policy of the question appears 
equally plain. Without subscribing to the “ moral hos- 
“ pital” theory of penal jurisprudence, we may at least say 
that the possible reformation of offenders is a legitimate 
object of prison discipline, and that it is inexpedient to 
withhold from the convict that last chance of coming out of 
gaol a better man than he went in, which may be afforded 
by the ministrations of a chaplain of his own faith. It is 
generally admitted that religious instruction, in some shape, 
is an indispensable basis and support of moral teaching, and 
it would be absurd to suppose that any man can be morally 
benefited by the exhortations of a clergyman in whom he 
does not believe. On the whole, the propriety of making 
some definite provision for the spiritual wants of one-sever th 
of the aggregate convict population of Great Britain is 9 
thing which one is almost ashamed to argue seriously. 

Mr. Wuattey’s plea for consigning Roman Catholic 
offenders to spiritual starvation is, it must be owned, intel- 
ligible enough. He takes the broad and simple view that 
the Roman Catholic religion is a great deal worse than no 
religion at all, and that public policy and morality alike 
forbid the intrusion of its clergy within the walls of a 
prison. It is a mere medley of “idolatry and supersti- 
“tion” (he “did not use the terms offensively”), and 
its ministrations can have no possible effect but to 
make a convict a worse man than he was before. A Roman 
Catholic priest who does his duty to his Church will, it 
seems, feel himself bound to inform a prisoner that crime, un- 
der certain circumstances, becomes lawful and even merito- 
rious, and that robbery and murder are occasionally per- 
missible expedients for the assertion of rights which social 
arrangements deny. As the House, however, listened to 
the member for Peterborough’s ravings with undisguise@ 
and unanimous repugnance, it is unnecessary to bestow 
another word on one of the coarsest exhibitions of vulgar 
intolerance that Parliament has witnessed for many a year. 
Yet, after all, the only difference between Mr. WHaLier 
and the other opponents of the vote is that he gave a real 
and tangible reason for his opposition, while they gave none 
whatever. Neither Mr. Setwyn, nor Mr. NewprGare, nor 
Mr. Krynairp professed to regard the ministrations of Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen to Roman Catholic convicts as 
other than salutary and useful, though they refused to make 
specific provision for an object which is at present left to 
the chances of private zeal and benevolence. ‘They had no- 
thing to say against the proposal to appropriate a few hun- 
dred pounds annually to a confessedly beneficial purpose, 
except that the House was taken “ somewhat by surprise,” 
and that the measure involved a “new principle” of un- 
known and dangerous scope. It is difficult to imagine idler 
pretexts for refusing to do a simple act of justice and hu- 
manity. It is ridiculous to talk of surprise when the House 
was merely called upon to vote, in regular course, an item in 
estimates which had been printed weeks before and placed 
in every member’s hands; and the “new principle,” as we 
have seen, is an old and familiar principle, already recog- 
nised and acted upon on both sides of the Channel. Mr. 
WHALLEY’s outspoken bigotry becomes almost respectable 
by the side of the lame and disingenuous pretences employed 
by more plausible politicians to lend a colour to injustice 
and intolerance. 

The most curious part of the business, however, was Mr. 
DisRaE.!’s attempt to trim between antagonist forces both 
of which are indispensable elements of his political calcula- 
tions, and to please two diametrically opposite parties, with- 
out committing himself to either. ‘The Opposition leader 
was clearly in a difficulty. It is no part of his game to go 
against the “ Protestant feeling” of the country, especially 
as represented by so respectable a champion as the member 
for Cambridge University; yet what is to become of the 
Irish Roman Catholic alliance if the Conservative chief is to 
indorse Protestant objections to an act of common charity 
and tolerance? Mr. Hennessy has claims to deferential 
consideration which cannot be safely ignored; yet Mr- 
NEWDEGATE is @ power in the State that a prudent party 
leader is reluctant to alienate. A speech in favour of 
Roman Catholic gaol-chaplains might tell awkwardly in 
Exeter-hall; yet the Irish vote is a first necessary of 
Conservative existence. The dilemma was a critical one, 
and it is not surprising that Mr. DisraExi did not come very 
handsomely out of it. He acknowledged that no one could 
fairly complain of having been taken by surprise, inasmuch a8 _ 
the printed estimates were notice enough to the House of 
every item included in them; and he declared his inability to 
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zee that any principle was involved in a vote which appeared 
to him “entirely a question of discretion.” Although, how- 
ever, it was really a very small matter, and one which every 
member had had ample time to consider, Mr. Disraxxt ear- 
nestly deprecated any “sudden decision.” Why this needless 
haste? Why not wait for a fuller House, and have a regular 
debate on a subject which, on his own showing, was a mere 
point of administrative detail? It was, above all things, 
desirable to come to a perfectly “satisfactory conclusion,” 
and no conclusion could possibly be satisfactory if only fitty 
or sixty members were present. The suggestion was singu- 
larly absurd, as it simply implied that every item in the 
estimates which may happen to be objected to in a thin 
House must be debated over again in a full House; but 
it answered, in a sort of a way, the purpose of the 
moment, which was to relieve Mr. Disrari1 from 
the necessity of saying point-blank whether a proposal 
which irreconcilably divided his Protestant and his Roman 
Catholic friends was right or wrong. No one can now 
accuse the Conservative leader either of bigoted resistance 
to a legitimate Roman Catholic claim, or of recklessly 
outraging British Protestant feeling. As far as we can 
make out, he wishes it to be understood that he rather 
dislikes, and is almost tempted to disapprove, a measure 
which he is very unwilling to oppose. How far such a 
conclusion will be satisfactory to either section of Mr. 
DisRAEL!’s very composite body of adherents, is a point 
which it is not for us to determine. It is certainly not easy 
to believe that his Papal supporters will think they have 
got value for their allegiance to a chief who has not a single 
plain and hearty word to say on behalf of a measure in 
which they feel a strong and justifiable interest. Perhaps 
it may occur to Messrs. Hennessy and Macuire that a 
statesman who almost objects to vote 550. a-year for the 
religious instruction of Roman Catholic prisoners cannot be 
trusted to make political sacrifices, or to incur political risks, 
in the defence of the temporal power of the Pore. 


MAY DAY AT BROMPTON, 


\ JE are not about to criticize or to describe the general con- 
tents of the International Exhibition which was opened on 
Thursday. Laudabunt alii. On other occasions we shall have to 
say something on what constitutes the chief, and, in some respects, 
unapproachable excellence of the Exhibition. The collection of 
pictures, arrayed in galleries which, as far as their internal con- 
struction goes, is admirable, is one of surpassing interest. 
As representing the English school, especially in its array of Rey- 
noldses and Gainsboroughs, it may be said to be nearly complete ; 
while it gives a very fair conception of the recent and contem- 
poraneous French artists, and permits even those who are con- 
noisseurs in art to learn that painting does actually exist in other 
European countries than those which face each other across the 
British Channel. At present our task is a restricted one. We 
have only to com the May Day of 1862 with the May Day of 
1851, and to see how the parallel stands between Hyde Park and 
Brompton. This is the comparison which Lord Granville, at the 
Mansion House, challenged, and it is a fairone. Perhaps Hyde 
Park and Brompton fairly represent the two things. ‘The one has a 
certain aristocratic and lofty air—the other is modern, noisy, and pre- 
tentious. Andasisthe general effect of the two, so, not altogether 
with injustice, may we say are the arrangements both of the Exhi- 
bition and the opening ceremonial in the two years respectively. 
No doubt, as we have more than once said, and as the universal 
geety on Thursday so unmistakably showed, the one marked 
ficiency and loss in this Exhibition, especially on the opening 
day, as contrasted with its memorable predecessor eleven years 
ago, is to be found in the absence of him, the great Friend of this 
country, to whom we owe so much, and whose presence and power 
on such an occasion we so much deplore. His memory was re- 
tained by the banner which was hung at the side of a throne which 
will never again be filled by a proud and happy wife. Treu und 
Fest, however, was written not only on perishable silk, but on an 
pes prs memory, but Cesar as well as Cesar’s bust was 
y missing from the ceremony. The stately form which dignified 
a courtly procession, and the yet more royal mind which regulated 
and improved a great plan, were wanting; and the very short- 
comings and iad of the day and of the Exhibition itself, neither 
few nor unimportant, only more and more attest our great national 
loss. It isa a a task to recall the memory, too, of the Great 
Captain of these latter days, who, in loyal attendance on the Sove- 
reign whom he had so long served, was a figure so conspicuous and 
popular in 1851. And why should we to-day recall, except for the 
sake of a mournful retrospect, the sight of our own good Queen 
surrounded by her fine family and in the very flush of happiness — 
surrounded, too, by emblems of universal peace, and anticipating for 


_us all a future above which the little cloud had not yet begun to 


rise? All thisis terribly changed. We live at quite another stage 
of history and life. A widowed Queen flies away to privacy, and 
almost solitude, from scenes which would only too forcibly recall 
a sad but memorable past; and though the Court assisted with all 


the lation Court ceremonial at the Exhibition opening on 
Thursday last, it was not the Royal Court of which we have so 
long been proud. 

Nor did the contrast stophere. The relative inferiority of Fowkes's 
shed to Paxton’s happy capriccio is as that of wes. d and dulness 
to fancy and wit; but the positive and unnecessary blunders of the 
present building are only the more glaring the more its uses are 
tested. Again, submitting to Lord Granville’s hint, we are 
instituting no parallel between Sydenham and Brompton. Only, 
when we are told by the authoritative fugleman of the 
who have for so many months and weeks daily dinned the un- 
rage ea excellences of this building into the ears of a reluctant 
public, that “the necessity of covering a vast space of ground 
with a very limited outlay of money precluded alike external 
decoration or an edifice of a kind to satisfy the demands of 
architectural taste” —and further, when we are assured that we 
have in Capt. Fowkes’s structure “a building admirably caleu- 
lated for the purpose, combining much more striking varieties of 
outline than those peveter by the former building with graceful 
colouring and excellent arrangement” — it becomes a duty to art 
and truth to explain why the general opinion, as well as our own, 
refuses to accept this splendid eulogy. 

“ external decoration” there is, and most expensive external 
decoration — only it happens to be misplaced, and to be extremely 
hideous. The two domes are external decoration. They do nothing 
for the interior, hold nothing, light nothing, cover nothing, and, 
for the purposes of the Exhibition, might as well have been at Mile 
End and Hammersmith respectively. Our charge against Captain 
Fowkes is that he has spent an egregious sum in mcre “external 
decoration,” and spent it very badly. 1f domes were wanted at all, 
one dome to give the building a true centre would have been 
preferable as well in taste as in cost. And when we are told that 
if a building is cheap, which this is not, it “cannot satisfy the 
demands of architectural taste,” we demur to this view as a 
treason to art. If a true artist has to build a cottage for two 
hundred pounds, or a village church for two thousand, or a county 
jail for twenty thousand, he can make it a work of art. The 
demands of architectural taste are not measured by mere expense. 
‘The “ varieties of outline” we admit, and their “ striking” character 
we are not prepared to deny ; but variety is not beauty, and striking 
is a word, in this instance, of significant ambiguity. As to Mr. 
Crace’s “ graceful colouring,” we are constrained to admit that the 
more we see of it the less we like it. Not unsuitable to a small 
structure, it is destructive of scale as well as of aerial tint in such 

a large building as this. But we over these points of com- 
parison, which have been maasiok tot especial approval, to say a 
word on that which after all is the most important—the “ ex- 


cellent arrangement” which is attributed to the Exhibition. Here- 


we take our stand, and at once declare that the whole arrangement 
is in every particular abominable. Indeed, the arrangement is, to 
use the old paradox, very nearly a success, by reason of its almost 
impossible badness. It reveals an audacity in bad taste which 
all but approaches to genius itself. Having got a nave, what- 
ever were its external deformities, of very spacious area, of com- 
manding height, of dignified arp hah and of noble width, it 
must have been an inspiration of dul 

it up with those monstrous summer-houses, those ridiculous little 
smoking boxes and temples and piles of fleecy hosiery and wax 
candles, which they call trophies. Given the “ trophies,” it was a 
still higher stroke of stupidity which “arranged” them — which 
placed a goldsmith’s shop, with contents worth perhaps a quarter 
of a million, and displaying art which might almost rival that 
of Cellini or Juan d’Arfe, the very next to the toy- 
maker’s booth, with its py balls and rocking-horses. 
“Excellent arrangement” which placed the floating beacon 
in the place of honour, and Gibson’s Venus round the corner, 
in a court as difficult to find as it is to discover Corinth on 
an American map! “ Excellent arrangement,” which, having a 
nave only 80 feet wide, blocked it up with these abominations 
and left for a Royal procession two little cramped alleys at the side 
less than 10 feet wide! “ Excellent arrangement,” which permitted 
half a dozen four-post bedsteads, with all chamber arrangements 
and associations, to occupy the very centre of an International Ex- 
hibition of high art and improved manufacture ! 

And if we turn from the building to the contents, no doubt we 
shall find that, in special departments, we can with pardonable pride 
measure our manufactures, our science, and our industry agai 
our achievements eleven years ago. A very slight survey even of 
what could be seen on Thursday suggests that in details we may well 
be proud. In the display of British goods.we hold our own against 
all the world and against our past selves. It is possible that the empty 
cases of our foreign competitors will some day show wares which, as 
regards cheapness and general suitableness to market purposes, may 
send a pang of doubt through our manufacturers’ hearts; but we have 
no great fears on this head. Our pottery, we firmly believe, beats the 
whole world; and if France is still ahead of us in bronzes, and per- 
haps in lace and silks, and if Italy seems to be recovering its native 
supremacy in marble and works of art, we hope thateour silversmiths 
have made a good race of it with the artists of Paris. In machinery 
we are almost without rivals; and the wondrous development of 
our colonies which the last decennium has consolidated sends other 
than golden reminiscences of its extent and quality. 

But with all these facts, the question is, how, in 4 general 
epoch, De Sennen of 1862 stands as compared with that of 
1851. There are, we believe, better things now on show at 
Brompton in many departments, but the present Exhibition is. as 
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a whole, far below its ay pens First, the arrangement is 
immeasurably inferior. Next, there is no longer that long, and 
light, and airy, and graceful nave, adorned with a vista of trees 
and tropical plants, and such works as Kiss’s “ Amazon,” Osler's 
“Crystal Fountain,” “ The Greek Slave,” and a perfect avenue of 
works of art. A wretched obelisk and hideous telescope, and the 
disgraceful “Godiva” in painted plaster, are poor substitutes. 
The really fine works of Gibson, such as the “ Tinted Venus,” are 
thrust into a corner, and Mr. Skidmore’s screen—on which at 
present we pronounce no judgment — is the work which is likely 
most and earliest to impress spectators, The Koh-i-noor appears 
again, but it is as a choice specimen of the lapidary’s skill, and no 
longer as the mystic talisman of the destinies of Hindostan. But in 
almost every way we note our present inferiority. We are ready to 
admit that the present exhibition of porcelain has never been sur- 
passed, and that of iron has never been equalled ; but when we are 
told by Lord Granville that the country is to be congratulated 
on its commercial activity and manufacturing success, because all 
this vast space is oceupied, and more might have been filled, we 
are constrained to reply, that, as a whole, the galleries contain 
rubbish by the ton, and that we see no reason why sixty such 
Exhibitions as this could not have been filled, when the Com- 
missioners have not thought themselves at liberty to reject con- 
tributions of goods which figure in every shopwindow, and on 
every stall-board in London. 

Of the opening ceremonial the less said the better. As, in the 
matter of arrangement, we are perhaps unable to fasten the re- 
sponsibility on the right shoulders, so even our criticism of the 
day’s proceedings must be impersonal. The Commissioners are 
doubtless not responsible for anything. Nobody is responsible. 
Lords and Dukes do not stoop to these things. We suppose that 
Sir Charles Dilke is not responsible; nor Mr. Cole, whose name 
does not appear; nor Mr. Sandford, who must have had enough 
to do in writing letters. But somebody, though nobody knows 
who, is responsible for the arrangement and the ceremonial; and 
beth must be convicted of either absolute or relative failure. The 
day was delicious, with just enough threatening and suspicion of 
rain— which, after the show was all over, became a dismal 
certainty —to make the six or seven midday hours of marvellous 
sunshine a still greater, because hardly expected, boon. The Upper 
Ten Thousand ventured out some twenty or thirty thousand strong. 
Form, colour, life, and animation filled the building, and could 
taste have given us a few flowers and palm trees, as in the Crystal 
Palace of 1851, the gay little banners would have had some relief. 
‘The ladies, however, did something; and to do them only justice, 
the ticket holders came out very strong in the article of female 
finery. Telling gowns, of dimensions anything but scanty, lively 
bonnets not without much horticulture in flowers, and muslins 
and shawls of contrasted tints did their work well; and the 
orchestra, sparkling with bright tints, was a charming accident of 
arrangement and colour, not the less satisfactory because it was 
covered by a velarium which did the good office of completely 
concealing at least one of Captain Fowkes’s big ugly domes. And 
there was a very fine musical display; and perhaps one person in ten 
who was present heard the fortissimo passages of Professor Bennett's 
setting of the Laureate’s not very successful ode. And there was 
a procession thin, straggling, and disjointed, in which the ab- 
sentees were the most conspicuous—no advantage having been 
taken of the presence of the Japanese officials, who certainly might 
have been asked (especially that sublime personage with two 
swords) to walk as brother statesmen in procession, next to Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Disraeli, who fraternally stepped shoulder to 
shoulder in the ranks of P. C.’s. 

These, however, are mere shortcomings and omissions. Grave 
complaints remain to be indited, especially by those indignant and 
much suffering persons, or rather personages, who allowed them- 
selves to listen to the voice of the siren and deceitful secretary 
Sandford, on the vain promise of reserved seats on condition of 
appearing in official, academic, or Court dress. Their sufferings 
and sacrifices met with a shabby return. Many were the 
middle-aged bucks and dandies who swallowed this bait. There 
was one gentleman who actually figured in an academic gown and 
a hood lmed with brown silk, and, we believe, presented to the 
world’s gaze the first living specimen of a M.A. of the University 
of London. Also there were Common Councilmen of London and 
‘Yown Councillors from the provinces, who appeared in the vanities 
of blue cloaks trimmed with fur, and the pomps of wives expansive 
in person and petticoat. Then, again, there were at least a dozen 
clergymen, whom nobody knew, in square cap and cassock, looking, 
we are bound to add, very much ashamed of themselves. Besides 
these, there were many middle-aged fathers of families who for this 
day only invested themselves in Court dresses, rather shrunk and 
dtleaged. of the date of George IV.—that consulship of Plancus of 
their hot youth ; and their honest ly forms suffered much from 
these slim and graceful habiliments of a past age. And they en- 
Cured much heat, and looked very red, and waxed very warm in 
temper as the terrible fact revealed itself that the seats promised 
to their elegant costume were, after all, not reserved, and that 
though certain galleries were su d tobe kept for these dis- 
tinguished martyrs to bagwigs and the eulotte courte, no reservation 4 
had been made, and that block a or block s meant nothing because 
somebody had forgot to put up the letters in the galleries to fit 
the tickets, And then ‘there were _ mistakes between block 

x in’the south-eastern tower and block q in the north-western. 
And then those who saw the throne growled fearfully that they 
could not hear the orchestra; and those who heard A all but 


swore because they could not join in the pious orisons of Bishop 


Tait; and the people in the galleries who had reserved tickets 
thought the people down-stairs were best off, and vice versd. And 
so, on all sides, surged up the groans of the fashionable Britons 
bursting with envy, hat: malice, and all uncharitableness; and 
the gentlemen in bagwigs got as short in temper as in breeches, 
and declared, not altogether without reason, that they were invited 
‘on official firith and only got the worst seats in exchange for show- 
ing off in their best clothes. Rumours are rife of an indignation 
meeting in Belgravia, at which some insulted representative of 
the cream of the cream of London will propose a memorial to the 
Royal Commissioners on the wrongs of their aggrieved order; and 
we may shortly expect a threnody from Tennyson on the theme, 
“ Pity the sorrows of a poor bagwig,” on the Evil May-day of the 
fashionable world. Indeed, from all that we can hear and from 
much that we saw, we are afraid that the Commissioners have 
made a dreadful embroglio both of their invitations and of their 
contradictory orders about official dress, and about the reserved 
seats, and about Costa and Bennett, and about the procession, and 
about everything in which mistakes were possible, not forgetting 
the Brompton Road—always and in all places making an exception 
in favour of the police arrangements, which were Sir Richard 
Mayne’s, and not theirs. 


THE ENGLISH ABROAD. 


MONG the English who go on the Continent, there are two 
or three classes as familiar to most of us as the sort of 
persons who walk down the Strand. There are the broken-down 
shabby genteel people who set up their tent in a cheap French or 
German town, and pass a wretched existence in flirting, fighting over 
a chaplain, and comparing their beggarly contrivances to seem 
richer than they are. There are the great people and the sham 
great people who take the capitals of Europe by turn, and go to 
Paris and Vienna simply because they are tired of, or are expelled 
from, London. There is, again, the ha»py holiday crowd which 
rushes for an outing up and down the Rhine, and talks of glaciers 
and moraines. But none of these people are very characteristic of 
England. ‘They are abroad without having any especial reason for 
being so. They use the Continent asa place of refuge—a Zoar from 
severe morals and duns and exnwi—or else as a great Champ de 
Mars, in which they exercise themselves and strengthen their 
insular muscles. But there are also English people who live on 
the Continent in a much more scrious way — who are compelled by 
business to be there, or who have wishes and tastes that can only 
be gratified by the treasures which some foreign capitals possess. 
It is from persons like these, and not from the seekers after plea- 
sure, or cheapness, or health, that foreigners chiefly get their ideas 
of what Englishmen are. For they alone are brought into relations 
more important than that of dinner at tables-d’héte with Conti- 
nentals, and more intimate than that of grinding up the same moun- 
tain road, or waiting in the waiting-room of the same station. They 
also alone exhibit to English observers how the English character 
really stands with reference to Continental trials, and troubles, and 
pleasures, and alone show the real oddities and weaknesses and 
strength of Englishmen. They are by no means a set of le to 
be very enthusiastic about; but yet there are many of them who 
extort respect and admiration from Continentals, even where they 
fail to win affection. 
First of all there is the diplomatic body, who naturally attract 
most of the attention of foreigners. They may well regard with 
wonder that marvellous creature — the ordinary British attaché. 
It is the peculiar hobby of younger diplomatists to care nothing for 
their profession. They seldom even condescend to know the 
people of the country in which they reside. If a few great ladies 
are fashionable they go to their parties, simply because it might be 
supposed that they were not invited if they did not go. ey let 
themselves be seen where being seen is a credit to t But as 
for taking any interest in the people whom they come across, or ' 
visiting where they are not obliged, or knowing anyone because that 
person could tell them something worth hearing about the country, 
they no more think of it than the King of Siam thinks of the 
debates of the House of Commons. They rarely take the trouble 
to learn the language, and still more rarely read the literature of 
the country to which they have been sent. Why should they, so 
long as they are placed in a world where French will do for 
conversation with all educated people in anything like diplo- 
matic altitudes, and where French novels are produced in an 
inexhaustible quantity? As a general rule, the British attaché 
holds the politics of the Continent in the utmost contempt. 
He contents himself with some one sweeping phrase, such as 
that the French require a despotism, that the Germans 
are paralyzed by their bund, or that the Italians are mad about na- 
tional unity. It is a very troublesome task to understand the real 
state of things in a foreign country, and the attaché will not take 
the trouble. He does not feel any call on him to do so, or any 
use in doing it. If he did, he might find that, just as he 
was beginning to make himself master of the situation, he was 
moved to a new station, and had to begin all over again. 
Continentals therefore see, in those whom England sends to repre- 
sent her, the very Englishmen who most undisguisedly proclaim 
that can Continental are purely indifferent and uninteresting to 
them. The ordinary travelling Englishman likes to pick up a little 
information, but then he has the pleasure of novelty, which the 
attaché has exhausted, and he can stop when he likes, and 
the Continentals off his mind a , whereas the attaché, ithe 
once holds himself out as desirous of information, cannot turn round 
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‘@ moment's notice, and tell his well-meaning and anxious in- 
peewee that he is sick of the whole thing. In the young diplo- 
matist, therefore, the foreigner sees the most bored and cold.and un- 

pathetic of all Englishmen, and the character is not encouraging. 
@n the other hand, these young attachés make themselves re- 
spected. They are absolutely incorruptible ; and a person who 
would under no circumstances accept a bribe, however disguised, 
js worth looking at on the Continent. ‘Then they are remote 
from the faintest suspicion of political intrigues. They cannot 
be supposed to be labouring in an unfair way for the advance- 
ment of English interests, as they obviously donot labour at all. 
There is nothing to be got from them, and nothing they wish to 

; and the Continentals are so accustomed to the contempla- 
tion of petty manceuvring that they cannot help respecting, while 
they wonder at, people who abstain from it. 

Business, and especially the construction of public works, 
has introduced to the acquaintance of the Continent another large 
class of Englishmen. Europe, from Calais to Constantinople, has been 
overrun by a legion of engineers, surveyors, contractors, and com- 
pany-mongers. Of course, there are honest and emiment and 
trustworthy men among the number, but the men are not calou- 
lated to give a very favourable impression. After we have exhausted 
ashort list of well-known names, we come upon a smaller fry who 
have made the Continental world very sick of English capitalists 
and their myrmidons. ‘The foreigners have been in many instances 
pillaged and humbugged and left in the lurch by English adven- 
turers to an extent that is not very creditable to the English name. 
The great reason is that the Continent has, in two ways, offered a 
very favourable field for thriving on human credulity. In the first 

e, foreigners are profoundly ignorant of England. They merely 
know that English people are very rich, and they would like to get 
hold of some English money if they could. They, therefore, lend a 
willing ear to every plausible tale. An adventurer without six- 

ce comes, describes himself as a millionnaire, boasts that he has 
the Bank of England under his thumb, and that Palmerston will 
order the Mediterranean fleet wherever he pleases, Ah, says the 
charmed foreigner, we know your Bank of England, we know your 
Palmerston —and so they do; but they do not know that the 
Englishman addressing them has about as much to do with the Bank 
of England as he has with the Lamaserai of Khounboom. They 
accept his overtures and grant him a concession. He treats their 
little difficulties with the most lordly indifference. He speaks of a 
tunnel through the Alps, a viaduct ten miles long, or the filling up 
an_arm of the sea, as if English enterprise and a few hundred 
francs would soon settle trifles of that sort. The Continentals are 
delighted, and begin rather to despise their granite rocks and their 
bottomless lagoons, which they used to think presented engineering 
difficulties. ‘They know an Englishman that treats these little ob- 
stacles as mere child’s play, and ina month or two their railway 
will be made, The adventurer comes to England, and announces 
that he has got hold of a really good thing. He has done the 
Continentals, and can offer a concession that is worth a fortune. 
Puffing and jobbing get up a company with a little money, about a 
tenth perhaps of that which is required. Then the works are com- 
menced and everyone is happy. The tunnelis going to be made 
the next week, and the lagoons are to be crossed the week after. 
Suddenly the money stops. There are no more works done— 
there is no one paid for what he has done. Everyone is 
ruined except the adventurer and his friends, who retire 
to Peckham or Clapham as rich bankrupts with a com- 
fortable independence. Thenceforth the views of the suffering 
Continentals as to English honesty and English capital are not 
quite so bright and enthusiastic as they were. Fortunately, the 
possibility of such things happening grows daily less as foreigners 
in a sad experience ; and, as a general rule, the Governments of 
rance, or Germany, or Italy, will now lend their countenance to 
none but sound enterprises. Still the memory of the past survives, 
and the British contractor and jobber is not a favourite in most 
Continental countries. 

Much the most creditable set of Englishmen residing abroad are 
those who there because they find in some foreign country 
facilities for studying literature or art which they cannot find else- 
where. Some people like a literary or artistic life, even when they 
do not care to write books, or have not the ability to use the chisel 
or the paintbrush. A foreign, and especially an Italian town, has 
EE attractions for them. In the first place, the climate and the 

ty of everything give them constant delight. Ifa person is born 
with akeen sensitiveness to sweet sights and sounds and scents, life is 
doubled in its harvest of pleasures by a residence in a country where 
eye and ear are constantly delighted. The mass of people with a 
literary and artistic turn are merely receptive and have no creative 
power. In Italy they can gratify their receptive faculties. They 
need not pretend to create in order to feel that their intellect has 
its proper play. They can find food for the mind and constant 
occupation without being goaded by a sense of duty into writing 
a book that is worthless, or painting a wretched picture. In 
England, literature and art are held to come to nothing unless they 


take the form of production. But in Italy they are merely the enjoy- 
ment and occupation of the individual, It isa common notion in Eng- 
land that such a life abroad is somehow wrong. The person leading 


it is said to do no Of course, if he neglects obvious duties 
in England to go to Italy, he does neglect these duties and there 
is an end of the question. He cannot at once be neglecting duties 
and acting rightly. But, supposing he is quite free to choose his 
place and manner of life, it is still thought more morally right 
that he should live at Cheltenham than that he should live at 


Florence. The feeling that.dictates this opinion is a very natural 
one. We owe ourselves to.our country, and England has the first 
claim on us. And there might be nothing to say to this unless it 
were true—as it is true at England gaims greatly by the resi- 
dence abroad of Englishmen with serious tastes se | pursuits. 
Persons of this sort afford the most ready and the most pure channel 
through which the thoughts of the English nation and of foreign 
nations mingle witheach ether. Foreigners will not show their best 
side except to those who show their best side to them, and it is only 
when they can find English people desirous and worthy of a real 
intimacy that they glide into those confidential relations of daily 
intercourse in which the real character and the deeper feelings of 
men and women are develaped. ; 


THE CRITIC OF THE RECESS. 


O review a review is a work on which we should not enter, 
except when the provocation is such as to overbear all ordinary 
rules and scruples, Under ail common circumstances, it is best to 
say what we have to say about a book ourselves, and to let others. 
say unnoticed what they have to say, whether agreeing with or 
differing from our own criticisms. But all rules have their excep- 
tions, and such an exception is supplied by a review ina late 
number of the Times now lying before us. When Parliament 
adjourns and several columns of the Zimes are thereby left empty, 
the literary critic betakes himself to fill up the aching void. Several 
reviews of books have naturally appeared during the present Easter 
recess. But is only one of which we have anything to say. 
This is the one which has for its subject Mr. Wrighi’s late very 
useful and handsome volume on the History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments. Of the merits of Mr. Wright’s book we spoke our 
mind some months back, :and we do not find that the critic of the 
Times is much inclined to dispute our favourable judgment. There 
are people, however, by whom one had rather be found fault with 
than praised, and the critic of the Times is one of them. We really 
never saw, even in the Times, such a tissue of flippant ignorance 
and vulgar striving after fine writing. The great historical instructor 
to whose divining rod we owe the famous discoveries about King 
ZEthelred and Earl Leofric must surely have given way to some 
enchanter more potent still. 

The critic is evidently one of that unlucky sort who know abso- 
lutely nothing of the subject on which they write, except what they 
have just picked up from the book which they have immediately 
under review. Of course such a critic is wholly incapable of any- 
thing like criticism in the strict sense. He can neither praise nor 
blame with any effect, because he has no real idea what are the 
merits of the book, and what are its defects. The author may put 
forth the most important discoveries, and the critic cannot ap- 
preciate them. He may fall into the most grotesque blunders, and 
the critic cannot find them out. It is into the hands of this sort of 
judge that Mr. Wright has fallen. Mr. Wright's real merits and 
real faults are utterly beyond his discernment. As it happens, Mr. 
Wright’s book contains no very brilliant discoveries, and no v 
marked errors. But, if it had been full of both, the Times’ critic 
could never have found out either. The book is simply a careful col- 
lection —the result of much research —of many curious particulars 
manners forefathers. Such acollection natu- 
rally contains many things which seem strange at the present day. 
To the critic, this is ot ey much material for bad jakes. He looks 
at the vision of past ages lied him by Mr. Wright in the same 
spirit of vulgar shallowness with which the worst class of travel- 
lers look at foreign countries. The “Saxon” is to the Times just 
what the “Frenchman” is to the very lowest sort of Englishman. 
He is a sort of animal, to be wondered at, laughed at, and at 
best pitied in a contemptuous kind of way, if he does not always do 
exactly as we do ourselves. What queer fellows le were 
who lived a thousand years ago! What capital jokes a smart 
writer can make out of their odd ways! We had really rather have 
one of the old solemn homilies about Popish superstition and 
Gothic barbarism than a facetious article by one who, after going 
through Mr. Wright’s book, can find no better conclusion than 
“ Good heavens, what beasts these-ancients were!” 

Perhaps we were not quite accurate in saying that the Zimes 
did not reverse our favourable judgment of Mr. Wright ; for the 
critic ends by “recommending it as a readable and amusing, 
though slight, compilation.” What may be meant by “slight” we 
do not know; it is just one of those catch-words without an 
ticular meaning, by which small critics think that they show off A 
own superiority to their author. But Mr. Wright's book is cer- 
tainly not a “compilation” in the common sense of the word. 
He writes too much ever to produce anything absolutely first- 
rate ; but this book, like all his writings, shows clear signs of real 
original reading. Of course, we do not expect a Times’ critic, any 
more than we should expect a Head of a College, to know what 
original reading means; but there is no doubt that Mr. Wright 
knows very weil. Mr. Wright's critic wonders that.Mr. Wright can 
tell us so little about what he calls this “ most fugitive and unob- 
trusive class of facts,” and he is sorry that be canno§ send a reporter 
to take down the conversation of Beowulf and his friends. Such a 
reporter, he thinks, would give us something much more valuable 
than the poem of Beowulf itself. We confess that we cannot share 
the regret. It is enough to have seen the a ings of Tocqueville 
translated into the dialect of penny-a-liners. We donot wish to see 
the same extended either to Beowulf or the Ziiad. 

Mr. Wright, unluckily, keeps to the old fashion of using the 
words “ Anglo-Saxon,” and even “ Saxon” alone, .in a chrono- 
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logical sense —namely, to mean Englishmen who lived before 
1066, as distinguished from those who lived after. This is 
of course a great pity, but we should not be harsh upon a writer 
for simply not adopting a novel and somewhat bold course. The 
misfortune is that this sort of language always conveys to ignorant 
people, like the Times’ critic, the notion that “the Saxons” were 
something utterly past and gone—a different nation, if not a different 
i tom ourselves. “ This last circumstance [that is, that um- 
brellas were known in those days] is perhaps the most curious of 
all we know or are likely to know of the worthy Sarons.” The um- 
brellas, then, it is a comfort to learn, are something still more 
curious than King Ethelred’s Grand Jury. But what mortal man 
would speak in this way if he only u ood that a “ Saxon” 
simply means an Englishman speaking an earlier form of our own 
language, and living under an earlier form of our own laws? It is 
most certain that no Frenchman, or Russian, or Dane, or Greek, or 
Italian would speak in this strange, half-contemptuous, half 
patronizing way of those from whom he is, or fancies himself, 
descended, The only parallel is the wonderful way in which the 
worst sort of Americans sometimes talk of “the Britishers,” as of 
something with which they have nothing whatever to do. 
A let2r review in the Z'imes tells us that the “English of the 
nt day, in remote districts, may be considered as a representa- 
tive of the English of the Heptarchy.” We fully appreciate the 
distinction. The “English of remote districts” is still English. 
What the English of Printing-house Square may be, no power 
short of Professor Miiller can venture to determine. This very 
Easter the language has been enriched with the verb to “interpel- 
late,” which, to be sure, should have come before the substantive 
“interpellation.” We suppose we shall soon have to “ ovate,” and, 
maybe, “to demonstrate,” in the sense of to kick up a row. So, 
Mr. Wright’s critic wants to know how the companions of Beo- 
wulf “ deported themselves, what was said or sung [the critic has 
been getting up rubrics], and with what gestures and interpolations 
we suspect a misspelling in this last word], and whether it was 
poetry or the mead which most conduced to their satisfaction.” 
This last clause is a real triumph. We do not profess to reckon how 
many degrees its author is removed from what he calls “this em- 
bryo Saxon society.” 
Mr. Wright calls his book a History of Domestic Manners and 
i ; so his critic is all agog to find out about the “ senti- 
ments” of these mysterious “ Saxons.” Perhaps Mr. Wright’s 
word was not very well chosen, but he certainly is not answerable 
run off: — 


‘Tough we can identify to this day the Saxon derivatives of many of our 
houses and much of our crockery-ware, this helps us little as regards the 
sentiments of the originators of these familiar types. They have left us some 
memorials of their manners; but, i agemagrae | speaking, their sentiments 
on a great variety of subjects are lost to us, and there is fittle trace of them, 
even in their barrows and sepulchral surroundings. 

We may except, indeed, one important particular, which shows that the 
Saxons were eminently social — viz., that dining in private was always con- 
sidered disgraceful, and is mentioned as a blot in a man’s moral character. 
It was an odd estimate of solitary vice, but it was scarcely more remark- 
able than the fact that a man was equally blamed for shirking the twisted 
ale-cup after dinner was over. We see by the story of King Edwy that it 
was considered a mark of effeminacy to retire from the company in the hall 
after dinner, to seek more quiet amusement in the chamber, where the men 
rejoined the ladies of the family. Vast indeed was the consumption of mead 
and ale under these social conditions, and we suspect that the sentiments of 
the ancient Saxons were considerably thickened in their utterance before 
they turned into the bowers of their fair Rowenas. We know that the 
frequently quarrelled in their cups, from allusions in their poems, of which 
Mr. Wright quotes several from the Exeter Manuscript. t what their 
sentiments were, short of fuddledom and its pugnacious tendencies, it would 
be interesting to know, and there are few records to help us. Mr. Wright 
suggests that the Saxon had few chattels that were not portable, from 
apprehensions of piracy, and we should like to know in what light he re- 

ed the Danes and spoke of their propensities to his wife and children. 
oreover, it was not an uncommon experience, when he was ploughing the 
land round the nunnery to which his sisters had retired, to turn up an ille- 
gitimate manure in the shape of decomposed babies, which were suggestive 
of the tendencies of his monastic institutions. We should much like to know 
what, under such circumstances as these, was his secret opinion of his saints 
—his St. Waltheofs and St. Walburgas. 


Asa piece of English, a piece of criticism, and a piece of history, 
this extract stands really unrivalled. We leave our readers to deal 
with the style ; they can judge of “fuddledom and its pugnacious 
tendencies” just as well as we can. But there are one or two 
points which lie a little below the surface. Why “the bowers of 
their fair Rowenas?” We suppose this is high-polite for “ wives ;” 
but why “Rowenas?” Why not Eadgyths and Zthelgifas? Be- 
cause Times’ critic is so senti- 
ments, uage, hi A everything else, of the le of 
whom he as to think that Rowena was the most likels 
for an Englishwoman at any time between the fifth and the eleventh 
century. He had read about Vortigern and Rowena in Mrs. Mark- 
ham— he had read about an imaginary Rowena in Jvanhoe — and he 
thought he was writing something very smart when he was simpl 
displaying his ignorance. So, again, “ his saints — his St. Waltheofs 
and St. Walburgas.” Why, of all the names in the world, should 
he have hit upon these two? St. Walburga is hopeless. She was 
certainly born in England, but her fame is much more German 
than English ; and we can only guess that the critic wished to in- 
sinuate in a delicate way that he had heard of such a thing as the 
Watpurgis-Nacht. But we think that we have hit upon the very 
subtle clue which led to the choice of “St. Waltheof.” At first 
sight it is not very clear how “ the Saxon’s”’ opinion as to the morals 
of the nuns could affect his opinion as to the merits of the great 


Earl of Northumberland and Northampton. To be sure, Waltheof’s 
wicked widow founded a nunnery after his death, but that con- 
nexion is really too subtle. Then the form “ St. Waltheof” is 
unusual, and hardly orthodox. The Earl was certainly never 
canonized, though the English held him for a , and he 
became the object of a sort of local worship at Crowland. 
Waltheof’s martyrdom did not happen till 1076, and by that time, on 
the chronological system, there were no more “Saxons” left —the 
people who lived then were “ Normans.” Altogether, “ St. Waltheof” 
is the . oddest saint to have lighted upon that could Fp be 
found. But we fancy we have found out the reason. ‘The critic is 
doubtless well v in the lighter literature of the day, and he can 
now and then descend from Jvanhoe to the minor writings of Mr, 
Thackeray. Among these is an illustrated book called Our Street, 
One of the pictures represents a curate surrounded by a circle of 
admiring young ladies. The Curate is called the Curate of “ St, 
Waltheof’s.” One of the damsels asks him if it is a sin to be in the 
Guards. He very properly says No, and proves his case by the 
examples of “our patron St. Waltheof,” St. Louis, and divers 
other saints, all of whom, he truly says, were soldiers. Now Mr, 
Thackeray doubtless hit = “ St. Waltheof” as the most out- 
of-the-way name he could think of. The joke was not a particularly 
= one, but Mr. Thackeray is quite accurate in so much of 
istory as he brings in. The 7Zimes’ critic was too ignorant to know 
anything about Earl Waltheof; he was too dull to understand Mr, 
Thackeray’s joke ; so he actually carried off “St. Waltheof” as the 
typical “Saxon” saint, and no doubt thought that in “his St, 
altheofs and St. Walburgas” he had hit upon a wonderfully clever 
ending for his paragraph. 

A more serious matter than mere ignorance and bad taste is the 
vile calumny contained in the sentence just preceding that about 
Waltheof. Of this we believe Mr. Wright to be wholly guilt- 
less. At least we can say that two people have looked 
specially through those chapters of Mr. Wright’s book which 
relate to the “Saxons,” and neither of them can find any- 
thing’ of the sort. If it lurks in any other of the book, 
it can prove nothing as to the “Saxons.” Till we are shown 
chapter and verse for it, we shall believe it to be some wretched 
slander which the Times’ critic has picked up at Exeter Hall. It is 
unluckily true that there have been, and possibly still are, such things 
as monks and nuns faithless to their vows, but that the normal 
state of things was ever, in any time or place, what the Times in- 
sinuates, is an invention which can only have sprung from the diseased 
imagination of a Protestant controversialist. Les us grant one 
such case, exaggerated as it would be in the fervid rhetoric of some 
indignant contemporary reformer — a thing about as safe to take 
literally as the statements of Lord Shaftesbury himself — still 
nothing short of the stupid malignity of the Times’ critic could con- 
vert it into “ not an uncommon experience.” 

We will only add, for the benefit of the Times’ critic and of Mr, 
Wright's other unlearned readers, that the time of “the Saxons” 
was spread over more than six hundred years — that Hengest was 
as far removed from Harold as Henry the Third is from ourselves — 
and that, though change doubtless did not work quite so fast in the 
one set of six centuries as in the other, still we may suppose 
there was a considerable difference between the manners and senti- 
ment of Englishmen in the fifth century and those of i 
in the eleventh. 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN. 


HE events of the last few weeks are calculated to throw the 
minds of civilians into an incurable bewilderment as to the 
meaning of these two inseparable words. It appears that poor 
Captain Robertson, after all, has not been guilty of “conduct un- 
becoming the character of an officer and a gentleman,” in spite of 
the decision of the court-martial to the contrary. This conflict 
of authorities is exceedingly distressing; for this is a question 
which must be decided entirely by authority. The characteristics 
of an officer and a gentleman are something much too recondite 
and abstruse to be calculated by any antecedent reasoning. The 
civilian who wishes to cultivate a military sense of honour has no 
other resource but to guide himself by the decisions of the court- 
martial and the Horse Guards; and, when these two oracles differ,” 
he is in as deplorable a condition as a pious Roman Catholic, who 
finds a Pope and a Council anathematizing each other. It is quite 
clear that both these authorities cannot be right ; and as there was 
little material controversy upon the facts as to this of the case, 
it is evident that they differ upon the qualities which constitute an 
officer and agentleman. If the Horse Guards are right, as we are 
bound rather to believe, it follows that General Gordon and his 
seven Colonels and seven Majors don’t know an officer and a gentle- 
man when they see him. What chance has a subaltern or 
a simple civilian of attaining to a knowledge, in which these 
learned Muftis have broken Sowa? If we turn from the conflict 
of sentences to the facts, the perplexity becomes more overwhelm- 
ing still. Captain Robertson was charged, on two counts, with 
having been grossly and publicly insulted by Colonel Dickson, and 
not having obtained redress, The first count charged him with not 
having submitted the matter “to superior military authority,” ac- 
cording to a recent Article of War. The second charged him with 
having “failed to take the proper lawful steps to vindicate his 
character.” The court-martial found him not guilty upon the first 
count, and guilty upon the second. It is a curious subject of spe- 
culation, what idea these learned judges formed of “the proper 
lawful means” which Captain Robertson failed to take. Their own 
decision acquits him of having neglected the means suggested by the 
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Articles of War. As a matter of fact he did apply for a court of 
inquiry, and his superior officers refused to hold one. The per- 
plexed civilian will in vain inquire what “other proper lawful 
means” were open tohim. If a man, noted for amiable contro- 
versies of the kind, calls out to you in the front hall of your club 
that you are a coward, what are the proper lawful means 
of proving that you are not a coward? To kick your ac- 
cuser, or any other Englishman down stairs, in_ illustration of 

r valour, would certainly not satisfy the condition of legality. 
Must you join Garibaldi? or go up in a balloon at Rother- 
hithe? or travel for ten consecutive days by the Brighton Rail- 
way through the Clayton tunnel? Or what other hair-brained 
exploit must you perform in expiation of having been called 
a coward by an “officer and a gentleman?” No doubt Ge- 
neral Gordon and his fourteen field officers had formed a very 
distinct idea of the lawful and proper process they would go 
through for the rehabilitation of their characters, if they should ever 
have the misfortune at the same hour in the evening to fo: er 
with Colonel Dickson. But they carefully kept it to themselves. 
So did the Judge-Advocate ; so did the prosecutor; and so did 
every witness who was examined for the prosecution. It wasa 
mysterious secret which nobody would reveal. The prisoner in 
vain asked to have it pointed out to him. He was arraigned by the 
direction of the highest military authorities in Ireland for omitting 
to adopt it. That he did omit to adopt it was proved, after a 
trial of twenty-cight days, to the satisfaction of a court-martial 
composed of a Brigadier and fourteen field officers, and for 
his neglect of it he was sentenced to be cashiered. But what 
the fateful “it” was upon which such a ponderous , 
and such formidable consequences turned, was never breathed 
by mortal lips within that court. Docile subalterns, who shall 
hereafter meet with a Colonel Dickson, may study the records 
of the trial with eager eyes, anxious to discover how they may 
propitiate so merciless a tribunal ; but neither in those records, nor 
in the Articles of War, nor in any other official document will 
they find even the obscurest indication of the nature of the “ lawful 
ol proper means” on the adoption of which depends their escape 
from ignominious ruin. 

One solution, indeed, of the mystery there is, which must be 
mentioned only to be laid aside. Superficial reasoners might 
gather from the evidence that Captain Robertson was brought 
to trial, and was condemned to the utmost penaities which the 
Court could inflict, because he did not fight a duel. The theory 
that, when a man is insulted, he is bound to give his insulter the 
opportunity of putting a bullet into him into the bargain was, in 
a less civilized age, prevalent in certain classes of society, and may 
possibly still lurk in some military brains, in which, as is frequently 
the case itt such organizations, the reasoning faculty is abnormally 
minute. But the supposition that the Court-Martial were really 
ning Captain Robertson for not fighting a duel is quite inadmis- 

le. It is true that throughout the whole trial Captain Robertson 
seemed to be of that opinion ; for he devoted all his efforts to the 
task of showing that it was through no fauit of his that a challenge 
was not sent to Colonel Dickson. It is also true that his prose- 
cutor, Colonel Bentinck, appeared to think so; for he laboured 
hard to establish an opposite conclusion. But it is incredible that 
General Gordon’s Court-Martial can have deliberately set the 
Articles of War at defiance. Still more incredible that they can 
have been guilty of condemning to ruin a man who was at 
their mercy, upon a charge which no one had ventured publicly 
to make, and which they themselves did not venture publicly 
to discuss. The prosecutor, Colonel Brownrigg, who performed 
his office with an animosity which nothing but a soldier’s pri- 
vilege of frankness could justify, distinctly disavowed any such 
accusation against the prisoner in his speech. It is impossible 
that he can have endeavoured by his evidence to establish 
an imputation which he repudiated all intention of making. 
At least if these “officers and gentlemen” have been guilty 
of such conduct towards an unpopular victim, that mysterious 
title requires a totally new definition to bring them within its 


here are many other circumstances in this remarkable trial which 
will puzzle a civilian in search of an explanatian of military honour. 
For some reason or other, there had been a cabal against Captain 
Robertson in his regiment. It appears from the evidence of the 
Adjutant Harran, who was at the head of it, to have had very little to 
do with the Dickson insult. What the cause of it was lies hidden 
in the same mystery as the omission for which Captain Robertson 
was cashiered. It seems that at an archery meeting at Birming- 
ham some of the officers heard something at which they were very 
indignart, and that thereupon several of them conceived a strong 
desire to turn Captain Robertson out of the regiment. What it was 
may well perplex the sharpest guesser. It was something that was 
not bad enough for superior interference, and it was something upon 
which ladies could be, and were, consulted. What the charge was, 
however, is little to the purpose. It is rom the way in which it was 
handled by his brother officers that we wish to deduce, for the benefit 
of civilians, the mode of proceeding which it is characteristic of 
“officers and gentlemen” to adopt. In the first place, they heard it 
upon mere rumour, which they did not attempt to sift. In the 
second place, they did not attempt to obtain any explanation of it 
ptain Robertson himself. Instead of that, they pro- 

ceeded, with the full privity of their commander, Colonel Ben- 
tinck, to draw up a round robin against the accused, demanding that 
power of the Commander-in-Chief should be invoked to drive 
from the service. But this document, to which the Colonel 


himself canvassed for signatures, was of such a character that even 
after its presentation the accused was never allowed to read it, 
for fear of legal consequences. When the Court-Martial came 
on this honourable composition was of course called for. But 
the Adjutant had, “by the advice of some ladies,” destroyed it two 
days before the Court-Martial . This is, by their own con- 
fession, the kind of warfare which the officers of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards practise, in dealing with the character and the prospects of 
abrother officer. A civilian might have thought it desirable to 
ascertain the truth of a rumour before using it to blast a man's 
reputation, and to destroy his future career. If the civilian was 
very scrupulous, he might even have deemed it necessary to con- 
front the accuser and accused; or at least to hear the accused 
in his own defence. If he was very squeamish he might have dis- 
liked the attempt to bring down upon a man ignominy and ruin by 
the concoction of a round robin. If a civilian been in Colonel 
Bentinck’s place, he might have shrunk from suppressing letters which 
had been entrusted to him to forward, or from attempting by studied 
insults and extravagant exercises of military authority to worry 
a man into a resignation which he had no power to enforce. He 
might even have thought it beneath the dignity of a Colonel to 
intrigue against one of his own officers, and secretly aid in getting up 
the round robin ostensibly addressed to himself for his own observa- 
tion. There is no eee | what scruples a civilian’s mind might 
have conceived. We have far from exhausted the list. But this is 
evidently not the way they manage things in a society of “ officers 


“Whether Captain charges, 
et in Robertson is guilty or innocent of 

which have not, publicly, been we, of course, 
cannot express an opinion. But it is clear that the most innocent 
man that ever lived might fall a victim to the system of secret 
persecution which has prevailed in the 4th Dragoon Guards. No 
officer’s character is proof against secret memorials based on un- 
authenticated rumours, and backed by the whole power of powerful 
military commanders. The best reputation may be stabbed by such 
weapons as secret cabals, documents used and then suppressed, and 
non mi ricordo evidence. The Irish papers intimate that certain 
aristocratic prejudices are at the bottom of the systematic persecu- 
tion to which Captain Robertson has been exposed. Whether this 
ploy o Dragoon is admirabl 
talculated for such an end. 


ADVICE. 
OUGHLY speaking, we ma’ divide society into two 
R classes — men who are advi v and men who advise — advice- 


seekers and advice-givers. Let us first take into consideration the 
class of advice-seekers. Who are they, and what is their object ? 
You will answer offhand that a man who seeks advice is precisely 
in the position of one who has lost his way, and wants a guide 
or a finger-post. But the analogy will not hold good in number- 
less cases. For example, why does a man ask for advice on the 
eve of taking an important step? Very often simply in order to 
throw the responsibility of deciding on other shoulders than. his 
own. If the advice have a fortunate issue, the adviser need never 
know anything of it. The advisee takes all the credit of the de- 
cision to himself. If the advice lead to failure or misfortune, the 
adviser is saddled with all the blame, and never hears the last of his 
error. Here is one advantage of seeking and obtaining advice. 
There is somebody to call to account ; somebody to hold respon-— 
sible for whatever ; somebody on whose head to pour out 
the vials of mortified vanity, and the bitterness of baffled ho 
Men often, then, seek advice to lessen their own responsibility. 
They are, however, willing to accept the best advice offered; but 
the case is different with another class of advice-seekers — those 
who act upon the honoured precedent of never refusing to listen to 
argument when they have made up their minds —“ because then 
it can do no harm.” It may seem that such men should 
ask for advice at all. But let it be borne in mind that to ask 
advice of a man is to pay a compliment both to his judgment and to 
his know of the question at issue. The compliment may be 
partly can by non-compliance with the advice given, but not 
wholly so. Even an empty compliment has a sort of savour that 
tickles the palate of many. 

Perhaps, as a rule, most advice-seekers have pretty well made 
up their mind on the subject on which they consult you. Their 

»ject is to please you, and to secure your good will, where it is of any 
value, by offerin, to your mental and moral worth. Or, it 
may be, their object is to maintain themselves on terms of friendly 
intimacy with you, where the intimacy is advantageous to them — 
or to elicit rect confidence on your part, whether from mere 
curiosity or to influence your conduct in a matter of interest to 
them — or simply to fortity their own minds by reciting aloud the rea- 
sons which have induced them to come toa decision which they wish 
you to believe is not yet taken. In all these cases there is no desire, 
and certainly no intention, of profiting by anything you may have to 
say. This may be ascertained with the greatest facility. Before 
you give your advice, make it a sine qué non that your advice shall 
be followed. The immediate embarrassment, if not annoyance, 
evinced by the advice-seeker will prove that the ho paid to 
your judgment was little else than mockery — the confidence re- 
posed in you only a hollow form. It is not necessary to conclude 
that, because such a man recoils in di from the notion of 
pledging himself to take your advice, he is bent on wilfully deceiv- 
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ing you. Oftenit is se. But sometimes the man has really never 
thought of the matter at all — has never realised for an instant the 
idea of following the advice he was so anxious to extract from you. 
The question, “ Will yow promise to be guided by me?” at once puts 
the matter in its true light, and, whilst it undeceives the advice- 
seeker, will probably save you much waste of time and thought. 
There are instances, again, where a maw who has almost made 
up his mind that a step he wishes to take is either unwise or 
wrong, seeks your counsel in the hope of your throwing out some- 
thing to dissipate his seruples or reverse his half-formed decision. 
Such a man will readily promise to follow your advice, for, if it coin- 
cides with his inclinations, it will be at once a salve for his con- 
science and a makeweight for a judgment that was trembling in the 


ce. 

This brings us, however, to another class of advice-seekers— 
that of men who want to hear what you have to say upon a point 
that perplexes them, but intend to your words exactly at their 
proper worth, neither more nor less. The compliment paid in 
consulting you is not in this case very high. Your advice will be 
estimated at its intrinsic worth, and accepted or rejected accordingly. 
Nor is it always an indication, when a man consults you, that he 
thinks you wiser or better than himself. Sometimes it is very 
much the reverse. Sydney Smith’s notion of a foolometer was no 
less wise than witty. It is a substantial advantage to learn on some 
subjects the unbiassed and instinctive opinion of men rather below 
than above the average of mankind in intellect and sound judgment. 
“Do you see that stream of people passing down the street ?” 
said the thriving quack to the unemployed surgeon anxious to 
learn the causes.of the other’s success. ‘ How many are fools — 
how many are wise? Perhaps five per cent. are wise. These are 
your patients—the rest are mine.” In consulting men rather 
below than: above the as to intellect, it is not meant that 
their views should govern your own convictions, but simply that they 
should influence your practice. This sounds immoral, but it need 
not be so. For example, there are two ways of doing things — 
a pleasant and an unpleasant one. It is important that you should 
ascertain what is one and what the other. In these days, the 
statesman is very much in the position of the actor, whose task 
is so happily hit off in Johnson’s line —*“ For those who live to 
please must please to live.” Half the art of modern statesmanship 
consists in ‘““making things pleasant,” and no one, barring a few 
notorious blunders, has manifested the art more conspicuously 
or practised it more successfully than Lord Palmerston. It may 
be objected that on some occasions he has carried almost the whole 
nation with him, and that he must then at least have consulted the 
feelings of men above the average. But it does not follow, be- 
cause you shape your course by the notious held on a given subject 
by common-place men, that such notions may not oiten coincide 
with the convictions of men of higher stamp. Majorities are sometimes 
in the right ; and majorities will im such cases embrace many of the 
best as well as most of the worst of the people of a country. 

We have said that, in a rough way, ind might be divided into: 
advice-seekers: and advice-givers. Let us now turn to the latter 
class. Advice-givers certainly fill a void. Not that we mean by 
advice-givers men who occasionally give advice. There are few who 
are not called upon to do this. Indeed, the saying is very true that 
there is nothing of which men are more liberal than of their counsel. 
But the reader will readily distinguish between men who give an 
opinion when asked for, or tender counsel on an emergency, and 
men who make it their business to give advice, are ever on the 
wateh to do so, and do it with a relish. Such men count that they 
have lost a day when they reflect, on retiring to rest, that they have 
given nobody any advice during the last. twelve hours. To advise 
is their vocation — the end and aim of their existence — their solace 
in affliction, and a vent for their exeitement in prosperity. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that men swayed by this 
chronic anxiety. to give advice are actuated by any bene- 
valent motive. The majority of such men are not in the least 
anxious for the welfare of those they advise, except so far as the 
result may throw credit or discredit on themselves. They are 
neither more benevolent than their neighbours, nor less so. They 
simply feel pleasure in giving advice. They enjoy pouring forth, 
without fuss or hurry, to a moderately attentive ear, a leisurely 
stream of words on a subject that admits of being discussed, and 
can be balanced first on one side and then on tbe other, and finally 
turned bodily inside out. The passion for giving advice begins 
early in life. Pope “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,” and 
the advice-giver 1s equally precocious. A fifth or sixth form boy 
will affectionately walk a youngster up and down the empty school- 
room or secluded corridor, and lecture him earnestly on the folly of 
idleness and the dignity of study. Butshould the youngster venture 
to resume the subject on the following day, or even claim the 
honour of being acquainted with his mentor, he will find himself — 
to use the playful | e of schoolboys —*kicked into the 
middie of next week.” The paroxysm of advice-giving is over, and 
the patient. recipient of so much valuable counsel subsides into 
the common herd of boys, uncared for and forgotten. Some 
adviee-givers are cautious, and take care not to commit them» 
selves to a definite opinion. They put.both sides of the question in 
w» fair light, then: weave round one and the other a network of words, 
and finally reduce the whole to a state of uncertainty. The 
inquirer —if the person addressed be an inquirer — takes his leave 
and goes his way, not only.in the dark as to the solution of his diffi- 
eulty, but even.as to what his: diffieulty really is. But, generally, 
adviee-givers, after indulging their passion to the uttermost, wind up 
by giving the counsel they have reason to believe will be most ac- 


ge to their hearers. This is an expedient both easy and agree. 
. It has also the advantage of getting rid of a troublesome 
person who does not perceive that there is nothing more to be said 
on the — Advisers of this class are more popular, but much 
more mischievous, than the smaller class of men who take the o 
site tack, and invariably wind up by counselling you, “as you Ba 
your happiness in this world or the next,” to do something they have 
been at pains to ascertain is exceedingly disagreeable to you. You 
leave their presence, intimately persuaded of the malignity of their 
disposition, and the imperfection of their mental eyesight. But, on 
the whole, the ordeal, though rough, is not without benefit. It 
affords salutary assistance in enabling you to get at the rights of a 
question that puzzled you. 

Of givers of agreeable advice, commend us, in matters not affect+ 
ing professional reputation, to the doctors. Polonius, in his anxiety 
to humour Hamlet to the top of his bent, was not more accom». 
modating than you will often find the family physician in obscure or 
doubtful cases. For instance, consult him, first, as to the propriety 
of “change of air and scene,” and secondly, as to where it is to be 
sought. To do him justice, he will raise no objection to your 
instantly taking yourself off to any distance, though he thereby lose 
a luerative patient. Doctors are not grasping, and just as an artist 
is heartily tired of a lady or gentleman whose likeness he cannot 
catch, so does a doctor become gradually disgusted with a patient. 
who declines to get better. Such a patient is a positive nuisance— 
a blot upon the doctor’s escutcheon, a weight upon his con- 
science, a standing evidence of the imperfection of medical 
science. It isa relief to get rid of him at any price. The anxious 
invalid is almost taken aback at the emphatic promptitude with 
which his doctor assents to the timidly uttered inquiry, whether a 
little change might not do good? But the doctor’s indulgence does: 
not stop there. He will give you the widest latitude as to the 
choice of a locality. Indicate any particular spot to which you 
have taken a fancy, and so it be not the Campagna of Rome, an 
iceberg in the Polar sea, the shores of Sierra Leone, or any other 
locality of decidedly unpleasant reputation, the doctor will instantly 
stamp it with the seal of his approval. Suggest objections, and the 
doctor will waver. Start off in another direction, and he will 
nimbly follow suit. Conversationally speaking, you may thus take 
your medical adviser all round the globe, and, wherever you propose: 
to pitch your tent, you may usually count upon his cheerful sanction. 
But doctors’ advice is not always so agreeable. A college tutor 
of the old school began to break down in health. “ Sir,” said 
his doctor, “ you must take your choice. Eat and drink less: or 
die within six months.” “Then I will die,” was the spirited re- 
joinder. And in six months the man was Openness. of this 
kind entitles a doctor to respect, but would not. enhance: his: popu- 
larity with the | public. A doctor is expected tobe mealy- 
mouthed, and if, when consulted as to change of air, he flatly replied 
that it was a matter perfectly immaterial, he would be pronounced 
a brute. 

Professional. men, as a rule, should be consulted as such, and 
never as personal friends. It is dangerous to obtain advice. free 
of charge. Itis not that your adviser misses the stimulus of a 
fee—it is that his judgment is warped by his feelings.. 
The lawyer friend suffers his sympathies to be roused, and 
does not grasp with his wonted the hard facts of 
the case at issue. The stock-jobber who: entertains an almost 
brotherly regard for you thinks to make you a rich man by @ 
short cut, warmly urges you to make a venture with all your 
fortune, and lands you in the Queen’s Bench much to his and your 
dismay. Another rule is not to be too hasty in consulting a mam 
as to the propriety of taking a step which he has himself just 
taken. If a man has made a mistake, it is not very often that he 
will admit he has done se. On the contrary, selfishness will urge 
him to lead you along the same road, and piace you in the same 
boat with himself. The fox that had lost his tail would have cere 
tainly recommended a brother fox, doubtful as to the utility of tails, 
to dispense with the appendage without delay. Do not then, if 
thie question be that of marriage, consult a man recently married — 
if of entering Parliament, a man who has just carried the borough 
of Gobblecombe at the cost of half his fortune — if of plunging into 
mining or railway ventures, a man who has succeeded in burying 2 
few thousand pounds underground, without any other result tham 
hopelessly disfiguring his or who has been obliged to retire to 
Baden-Baden whilst the affairs of the West Midlund Aquatic 
Junction are being wound-up. A scalded dog fears cold water 
But, then, he fears it for himself rather than for his. neighbour. 

It is rare that a may need seek for what is strictly understood by 
the term.advice.. Information is essential, and we cannot do wrong 
in searching till we find it. But how to use, how to weigh, analyse; 
and apply the information, must rest mainly with ourselves. A 
man’s best counsellor is his own heart and conscience. The best 
and wisest friend on earth cannot be sure of guiding us aright, for 
he does not and cannot see —nor indeed can we accurately tell 
hin —all that is in our mind. Thus he must add up the pros and 
cons with the same liability to error as a man casting-up a sum in 
addition with one or more of the figures omitted. 


THE DISTRESS IN THE COTTON DISTRICTS. 
T the in America has reached 
int at whi parties:have been sufficiently exasperated 
bydeleat and encouraged by victory to make peace seem more:dis+ 
tant than ever, its deplorable results imthis country begin toasaume 
more alarming proportions. For many months the:state of affaim 
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in the eotion manufacturing districts has been growing more grave. 
Though there have been no outrages, no loud or angry complaints, 
no obtrusive demonstrations— till quite lately no appeals to public 
sympathy, end scarcely any sign, #0 those =f a distance, of what 

‘as passing, except an occasional paragraph im a newspaper — 
psa one has leap known that there was in Lancashire a large 
and growing deficiency in the demand for labour, much actual 
suffering, and the prospect of a most gloomy future. Each weekly 
number of the Economist has contained a few simple figures, show- 
ing how far the supply of eotton fell short of what was needed to 

ive full occupation to the thousands of workmen taught from 
oneir childhood to depend on it alone for their maintenance, and 
by what gradations that supply must inevitably become more in- 
adequate still. Yet, in spite of most serious privations, the 
men of Lancashire have, till very recently, kept their troubles to 
themselves. They have been content to bear their own burthens. 
That they have borne them with such silent nobleness thus far, 
will not make - countrymen less ready to give them aid when 

in to ask it. 

i oe difficult to collect the gloomy characteristics of the time 
that has given the population of the cotton manufacturing districts 
an opportunity of showing so much self-reliance. From the com- 
mencement of the present year to the end of last week, not quite 
four-sevenths of the usual amount of cotton had been consumed ; not 
quite four-sevenths therefore of the usual amount of labour had 
been employed. Some manufacturers had long closed their mills 
altogether; many more were working short time; and not half the 
whole number were still able to afford six days’ employment in a 
week. In some districts, the reduction of manufacturing opera- 
tions proceeded more rapidly than in others. The millowners of 
Blackburn, Stockport, and Preston, less wealthy than those of 
Manchester,.and engaged in the production of a class of goods 
into the cost of which the price of the raw material more largely 
enters, were the first to suffer. It was in these towns, therefore, 
that the earliest and heaviest blows fell on the operatives. But 
in all alike the process bas been, or will be, the same, though its 
rapidity may be greater or less according to the circumstances of 
each, The operatives, deprived of their weekly revenue, begin 
by diminishing their usual purchases of food and clothing—thereby 
aggravating still further the badness of the markets, one of the 
causes of the sufferings of their class. They proceed to draw 
out their capital from Friendly Societies and Savings Banks— 
thereby encroaching on funds which are in very few cases > 
to supply the wants of a prolonged period of destitution. Mean- 
while, thn make their purchases more and more exclusively on 
eredit, till the shopkeepers, giving credit to all and receiving 

yment from none, share the ruin of their customers. Before 
_s they are driven to pawn every article not of absolute neces- 
sity. But here again, the pawnbroker, for obvious reasons, can 
mo offer the most unfavourable terms. Lastly, they fall back 
on the support of the poor-rates and the aid of the private 
benevolence of their richer neighbours ; and even these resources 
seem now to be threatening to prove inadequate. 

By such steps as these have hundreds of workmen, accustomed to 
earn from 12s. to 30s. per week, become dependent on the poor- 
rates for a pittance of 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week, and on soup-kitchens 
and other forms of private charity for their daily meal—so hardly 
have the consequences of a political crisis fallen on a particular 
class of the community. There is a growing feeling that some- 
thing more ought to be done for these poor fellows than merely to 
keep them and their families from absolute starvation. There is a 

wing feeling also that, in a season of distress so exceptional in 
its character and origin, the whole burthen of relieving it ought 
not to fall on the inhabitants of the suffering district. But, before 
the public begins to act on these feelings, the most exact and 
ample information should be afforded both of the nature and ex- 
tent of the existing distress, and of the means by which it is pro- 
to distribute the sums which may be contributed to relieve 
It. It is certain that great evils resulted from the manner in 
which the relief-fund was distributed in London in the winter of 
1860. Itis clear, from the eagerness with which the municipal autho- 
rities of Manchester deprecate an invasion of general charity, that 
experience gives them reason to dread its efiects. Evenin Manchester, 
however, it is to be feared that the distress will soon be greater than 
wealth can grapple with successfully. In other towns, the 
cry for extraneous assistance has been already raised. All honour 
is due to the districts the population of which is both able and 
willing to rely exclusively on its own resources. But where the 
ability or the will is wanting, the relief of those who suffer on 
account of the national policy becomes a duty incumbent on the 
nation. 

In respect of the numbers needing Manchester _is 
entitled to a prominent place in the list of sufiering towns. By 
a recent table, it appears that out of 47,500 artisans usually 
employed, more than 9,000 are wholly unemployed and more than 
14,000 working short time. But we are told that if nearly 
10,000 persons are now receiving relief from the ratepayers, more 
than 20,000 received it in 1857-8. Manchester loudly declares 
itself competent to provide fur its own wants. Its citizens indig- 
nantly decline to place themselves on a level with the people of the 
west of Ireland by accepting the assistance of strangers. Such is 


. the spirit in which a crisis of this kind should be met. A com- 


munity has a character of its own, which cannot saffer without a 
deterioration affecting more or less the individuals who compose 
it. Manchester is no doubt able to meet all the immediate neces- 
sities ofits population. Let it do so generously. By providing 


the destitute with adequate support out of its own resources alonc, 
it will gain morally more than the equivalent of the pe: xmiary 
sacrifiee it may make im discouraging the ready flow ¢* alien 
charity. We would believe that we err in fearing that 
the extent of distress in ter will before long far exceed 
that of 1857-8, and become too great for the resources as well of 
local charity as of the impoverished yers. 

But, while Manchester discourages, and Blackburn 
— invite the assistance of their countrymen. In the former, 

alf the mill operatives are-out of work, and the relicf afforded is 
three times as great as that given on the average of the last six years ; 
yet those years included a year of bad trade and the period of a 
strike. At the same time, a local relief fund, which had been 
raised in aid of the rates, is now exhausted. At Blackburn more 
than a fifth of the operatives are wholly without employment ; the 
relief provided is fourtimes as great as that given last year, and the 
rates have been already largely anticipated. On behalf of these 
districts, and of others where the suffering is not less dispro- 
portionate to the means at hand, there is ample scope for the 
exercise of sympathy. The case rests not on the vague lamenta- 
tions of “ A Lancashire Lad,” narrating scenes of distress which 
may well exist without there being any necessity for the intervention 
of strangers, but on the definite statements of responsible officers. 
Only let there be reason for expecting that the funds subseribed 
will be wisely administered. e demoralization which must 
flow from the enforced idleness of men accustomed to lar em- 
ployment is an evil sufficiently formidable. It need not be aggra- 
vated by the more serious demoralization which always prevails 
wherever large sums of money are carelessly distributed amongst 
a miscellaneous population. 

In the conduct of the strikes which so fatally diminished the 
funds which might have made them less dent on charity in 
their present hour of need, the operatives have shown powers of 
organization which might now be well applied to the proper distri- 
bution of the relief funds. Capable and honourable men are not 
dew among the ire operatives, and they would have the 
knowledge necessary to enable them to discriminate wisely between 
proper and im applications. By acting together in the ad- 
ministration ief crisis like the masters and ~ 
men may be bound by a fresh link of pathy. But: 
details such as these belong rather to the euelevan the spot. 
Another point, however, has been raised, which involves a question 
of public policy, and upon which there is a very strong feeling in 
Lancashire. ‘The cluef ovject of a large open-air meeting of 
operatives held in Manchester on Tuesday last, was to pro- 
test against the enfurcement of the labour test; and every ‘one 
would be glad if some satisfactory substitute could be devised for 
a safeguard against abuse which, in many instances, works with 
needless harshness. Nevertheless, it is absolutely necessary that 
able-bodied men should not be permitted to — in idleness at the 
expense of the ratepayers, and the adoption of some precautionary 
test is indispensable. Even in an emergency like ent, it 
is impossible, without great hesitation, to suspend any of the rules 
that have long guarded the approaches to the public purse. ‘The 
ratepayers must not be forgotten. If it be possible, we should 
preter to see the relief of the sufferers by the present crisis com- 


mitted exclusively to an organization specially adapted te the 


urpose. 
, it is impossible for us to 
conceal trom ourselves that still blacker clouds overhang the 
future. The stock of cotton is weekly diminishing, and the mext 
cotton year, which will begin in September, offers no — 
While the stock in in the weeks of 
t year stood at 943,000, and 953,000 bales respec- 
tively, the three a last ran this oe exhibit a steady 
decrease from 455,000 te 429,570 and 398,000 bales. And 
while it is certain that no cotton at all can be expected from 
America, even from India less will arrive at Liverpool between 
the present the the corre- 
ding period of last year. For we owe of our present 
stock not Gites still less than it is, to our having forced India not 
only to increase its exports, but to press them forward with unusual 
precipitancy. On this account, instead of 225,000 bales of Surat 
cotton, only 170,000, according to the most careful calculation, 
will arrive betore the end of June. But this is not the worst. 
Even if India more cotton than 
any prospect of ing—or if the American prairie grass, whi 
is ie being tried at Manchester, should answer the most san- 
guine expectations that have been formed in respect to it—a long 
period must elapse before a demand which falls short even of the 
present limited production can regain dimensions which would 
give employment to the vast population of the cotton districts 


~ THE STATE OF GREECE. 

HE present year has already proved an eventful one in the history 

of "The central has collapsed, and no system 

of self-government exists in town or country to perto?m spontaneously 
the duties of local administration. The old system of local admi- 
nistration which existed under the Turks and during the revolution — 
has been swept away, and the new system of municipalities depend- 
ent on the Minister of the Interior has been imperfectly introduced. 
The Government and the people regard one another with distrust, 
and both live in mortal fear of anarchy, which each believes is likely. 
to be produced by the acts of the other. Athens is filled with 
irregular troops brought down from the Ztolian mountains, who 
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walk the streets in their theatrical dress with weapons in their belts 
better adapted to delight an antiquary by their singular forms than 
to endanger an enemy of any activity. These warriors are ied 
by the people as the heralds of brigandage. The revolts of the 
troops at Nauplia, Argos, and Tripolitza, the insurrections at Syra 
and Santorin, the attempts to open the prisons with the assistance 
of the soldiers at Athens and Chalcis, and the bloody fight at 
Thermia —joined to the fact that a number of officers of rank have 
been convicted of participation in conspiracies, and numbers are 
still under arrest—prove that the army is without organization 
and without discipline. 

But though the state of the t and the army is clear 
enough, there is some difficulty in ascertaining the true state of the 
nation. Opinions at Athens are wonderfully promiscuous. Most 
of the politicians there possess the gift of turning their backs on 
themselves with singular versatility. Yet there can be no doubt 
that public opinion exists in Greece, though its echo may not often 
be heard in the salons of the capital. Ministers and Senators talk 
as if Greeks reasoned like French newspapers or Monsieur Saint- 
Marc Girardin in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Those who affect 
to be the patriots of the day hold a different langu In private, 
they declaim against King Otho and his system, and in public they 
boast of their devotion to his person and government. They bid 
for office, but they desire popularity. By such men the newspapers 
of Greece are written, and the question arises whether they can be 
accepted as true representatives of public opinion. 

So much difficulty exists in ascertaining the real opinion of any 
individual Greek on any political question, that it is perhaps impos- 
sible to guess the real state of the public mind. But some leading 
data for a good guess may be noted down, with a caution to 
remember that the Greeks belong rather to the Oriental than to 
the Western type of society. They have preseryed a character 
which connects them with ancient theories of government, and they 
cherish traditions which make them living representatives of Byzan- 
tine Christianity. A strong similarity may be traced between the 
modern Greeks and the Jews. Both have the same national unity 
of feeling, and the same self-reliance, joined to the same want of 
personal independence as individuals, and the same incapacity for 
united action when the object to be attained is a public one discon- 
rected from private interest and religious feeling. 

The accounts which have been given of the causes of the late 
military revolts prove the difficulty of understanding Greek politics. 
The newspapers of Athens proclaim that the insurrection was caused 
by foreign intrigues and foreign money, and represent the insurgents 
xs moved only by ambition and avarice. But the men of education 
into whose society at Athens, and in other parts of Greece, a 
stranger is thrown, insist that the outbreak was an expression of 
patriotic feeling, and that it failed because they themselves had not 
strength of mind to demand boldly the convocation of a national 
assembly, and the integrity of the constitution. That there is 
patriotism in Greece cannot be disputed, though it displays 
itself too often in exaggerated phrases and interminable wordi- 
ness, Foreigners are led to doubt its reality by seeing the 
readiness with which Greek patriots sacrifice their patriotism to 
attain personal objects, whether it be at Athens, Corfu, or Con- 
stantinople. Since the fall of Kanares there is, perhaps, not one 
Greek in a public position who enjoys the respect and confidence of 
his nation, 

[t requires only a short residence in Greece to perceive that the 
Government and the people are at present in a state of antagonism, 
though not of hostility. The origin of the prevailing discontent is 
generally traced to the manner in which the country has been 
governed under the constitution of 1844. Either too much was 
then enacted, or too little has since been performed in order to 
carry those enactments into practice. In 1844 Greece was 
transformed from an absolute monarchy into a constitutional 
government on the model of France under Louis Philippe —an 
ul-chosen type, very imperfectly imitated. The government consists 
of a foreign and heterodox King, a Senate of superannuated officials 
named for life, and a Chamber of Deputies, in which the Minister 
of the day maintains a majority by the machinery of universal 
suffrage — every country mayor or demarch who is sufficiently 
servile being allowed to secure his own election. 

Travellers in Greece hear much about the unpopularity of King 
Otho. It is probable that he is not beloved by his subjects, for the 
love of Kings travels fastest, like other commodities, on good roads, 
and there are no roads on which love can travel in Greece. But, it 
must not be forgotten that, during the Crimean war, King Otho was 
extremely popular at Athens and Manchester, as well as at Corfu 
and Odessa, And, only a few days before the insurrection 
at Nauplia, he received from the people of his capital the 
warmest expressions of sympathy. Public 5 ogy pronounced 
the Ministry to be a Cabinet of incapables. e King, agreeing 
with public opinion, summoned Kanares, the hero of the fire- 
ships, to form a new Ministry. Kanares presented to the 
King a written memoir, which contains the simplest and most 
practical plan of reform in the administration that has ever 
been drawn up by a Greek Minister, and King Otho had the 
good sense to accept this plan. But, unfortunately, Kanares 
svlected as his colleagues several persons extremely disagreeable 
tc the Court, and his services were dispensed with on the 
ground that the persons he had proposed were unsuitable. The 
old Cabinet of incapables was deemed safer than a new Cabinet of 
incompatibles. The King’s popularity carried his present Ministers 
through the crisis, and the hero lost his popularity for a while by 
prozesing a Cabinet of, perhaps, not very trustworthy Radicals. 


The personal position of King Otho with regard to the Greeks 
cannot, psa man be considered as unfavourable, nor can the 
feeling of the people be considered as revolutionary. Indeed, what- 
ever politicians may say at Athens, there appears to be proof that 
King Otho and the people of Greece are connected by stronger ties 
of secret sympathy than any that connect the nation and the other 
branches of the existing Government. Should events compel the 
King to appeal to a National Assembly in order to appease discon- 
tent and avert a revolution, it may be already foreseen that he will 
become again extremely popular by abolishing universal suffrage and 
the existing Senate. The Greeks are convinced that the Royal 
authority is necessary to avert anarchy, and they know that there 
would be no difficulty in finding a worse monarch than King Otho, 

Much is said in Greece concerning the systematic violation of the 
constitution, but many Greeks have acquired sufficient political 
experience to observe that, with universal suffrage, unless there 
is a systematic violation of the constitution on the part of 
the executive authority, there can be no government at all. 
The people throughout Greece, with the exception of the official 
mob of Athens, seem more indignant at the violations of the consti- 
tution on the of the Chambers than of the executive Govern- 
ment and the King. The senators and deputies are charged with 
violating the constitution to plunder the national treasury. The 
crimes for which they are arraigned at the tribunal of public opinion 
are—betraying the trust confided to them by their country, and 
violating their personal oaths. 

The constitution of Greece has the following articles : — Art. 67. 
The deputies who attend the session receive from the public 
treasury 2 monthly remuneration of 250 drachmas. Art. 79. The 
senators receive an indemnity of 500 drachmas a month during the 
session. Art. 103. All laws and ordinances contrary to the 
provisions of this constitution are null. Art. 107. The 
constitution is placed under the safeguard of the patriotism 
of every Greek. But, in spite of this iotism, about two 
years ago, the Ministers of the day, the deputies, and the 
senators conspired together, and, after much illicit negotiation, 
succeeded in deadening the King’s sense of justice, and per- 
suading him not to put his veto on a bill for doubling their 
salaries, in direct violation of the constitution and their own 
oaths. The law passed, and not one senator or deputy was found 
to refuse participating in the plunder of the public treasury. 
This want of common honesty in high places made a deep im- 
pression on the people. From that time, a change took place in 
the spirit of the nation, and a reckless and acrimonious temper is 
visible, which threatens the country with revolution. The Chambers 
existing in violation of the constitution, all the laws they pass are 
supposed to be illegal. The representatives of Greece are 
as having fixed an indelible stain on the national character ; and 
the convocation of a National Assembly is now the only means of 
restoring a legal, not to say a constitutional, government in the 
Kingdom of Greece. 


ELECTORS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 


T will be remembered that the succession to the carldom of 
Yarborough by Lord Worsley caused a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of the borough of Great Grimsby. There were two 
candidates for the vacant seat — Mr. Heneage, of Liberal politics, 
and supported by the interest of the house of Yarborough, and 
Mr. Chapman, a Conservative, chairman of the railway which has 
its terminus at Great Grimsby, and to which the town owes much 
of its importance. Mr.Heneage depended upon the long-established 
influence of property, while Mr. Chapman relied on that newly- 
created Lercsesy ed the town which was in great part due to him; 
and thus the Liberal candidate depended on the old. source of 
wer, and the Conservative on that which had been freshly opened 
y its side. There seems to have been in Great Grimsby some 
impatience of the domination of the house of Yarborough, and also 
a lively sense of benefits received from Mr. Chapman's company. 
If we further suppose that this town, as well as others, had felt to 
some extent the influence of what is called Conservative reaction, 
we shall have obtained quite sufficient explanation of the causes 
of the success of Mr. Chapman. ‘This explanation, however, did not 
satisfy that gentleman's opponents, who believed themselves to 
have discovered on inquiry that another potent influence had 
largely contributed to this triumph of Conservatism. Accordingly 
they presented a petition against the return; and undertook to 
— before the committee that that mysterious personage, the 
an in the Moon, had been seen, or at least had made himself felt, 
during the contest at Great Grimsby. As the Committee had little 
difficulty in were | in favour of the sitting member, the interest 
of the case lies chiefly in the picture which the evidence affords of 
election doings among the less scrupulous adherents of either side. 
The short-hand writer's notes, printed for the information of the 
House of Commons, show us the “ Reds” and “ Blues” of Great 
Grimsby exactly as they exhibited themselves to the committee; 
and the representation has very much the same sort of merit as & 
coarse but lifelike painting of the Dutch school. 

The first witness produced by the petitioners was just the 
sort of person that one expects to meet with on these occasions. 
His name was Hardy, and his business was that of a coal hawker. 
He lived thirteen miles from Grimsby, and was driving into the 
town, in his dog-cart, about one or two o'clock on the polling dey, 
under a promise to vote for Mr. Heneage. He met, or was brought 
into communication with, several persons who desired to obtain 
his vote for Mr. Chapman. He went into more than one house 
and out again, while unable, as it appears, to overcome the mo- 
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desty which restrained him from making his true mind known, 
At last be contrived to allow it to transpire that * he wanted 11 1. for 
wages for gas-coal leading to the Company, and if they paid him he 
should vote for them, and he should not without.” It may perhaps 
be necessary to explain that “leading” means “carting” coal. Having 
thus intimated his wishes, they were, as he stated, gratified without 
delay. He was taken toa committee-room, where 11/. was paid 
him by a gentleman whom he did not know by name, but would 
know again if he saw him, and who was “dressed in dark 
clothes and black shiny leggings.” His terms having been 
complied with, he went to the poll and voted. The 

ntleman_ in the shiny leggings, if a reality, appears to have 
ome no other than our old friend the Man in the Moon; but it 
was asserted by the other side that he was a fiction, and this 
seems to have been the opinion of the committee. ‘There was, of 
course, 2 great deal of inquiry into the personal a of this 
witness Hardy, Like all other witnesses in such cases, he had a 
history which might be told two ways. According to his version 
of it, he had, as we have seen, a claim against the Company, and 
the Company had also a claim against him. He put it mildly 
thus:—“I sold coals for them from the dept, and the coals ran 
short in weight, so of course they wanted me to be answerable ;” 
and this claim of theirs was over 2001. It was indicated by the 
questions of the cross-examining counsel that the Company had 
“wanted” this witness “ to be answerable” for embezzlement, and 
that a Guarantee Society had been compelled to pay the amount 
of defalcation for him. Being asked whether this society did not 
put an execution into his house, the witness answered that “a 
gentleman came to his house,” and further admitted that the 
“gentleman” was a sheriff's officer, who told him the societ 
“wanted” so much money. Being further asked whether this 
execution was not put in after the Company discharged him, the 
witness answered that the Company did not discharge him at all, 
but they gave over paying his wages, and so he was obliged to go. 
The witness had been living for several weeks before the inquiry 
in that strict seclusion which is deemed necessary on such occa- 
sions. Having lived at the expense of the petitioners, it is need- 
less to state that he had lived well. He had enjoyed the pleasures 
of the capital for a few days, but as it was feared that the freshness 
of his story might be spoiled if he were tempted to repeat it, he 
was removed with the other witnesses to Ventnor, and either at 
that charming place, or in the delightful neighbourhood of 
Lymington, he had enjoyed, in the interest of election purity, 
several weeks of entire relaxation from his laborious business o 
hauling and hawking coals. 

The witness-box was next occupied by another equally esti- 
mab!e specimen of the native race of Great Grimsby—a coal-porter 
named Bromley. ‘This witness, who was not a voter, described 
himself as negotiating on behalf of a companion named Button. 
After an infinite deal of walking to and fro these worthy comrades 
found themselves in a committee-room and in presence of an 
agent. The witness said to the agent “Now for the dunkum,” which 
he explained to mean money. The “young stranger” hereupon 
se aa 1ol., and Button, who appears to have left the talking 

iness chiefly to his companion, remarked, “ My pockets is bad, 
let him take care of my money,” which Bromley thereupon did. 
But he afterwards handed the amount to Button, who, preserving 
his characteristic brevity of speech, said, “I will go and plant 
this.” The process which he called “ planting” is the same, we 
believe, as is called in other circles “watering the plant.” Mr. 
Bromley stated that he saw a good deal of Mr. Button during the 
week after the election, which they passed in working at dis- 
charging coal-vessels together. “During that time Button was 
always drunk. He is a strange man to drink; a wonderful man 
to drink rum.” Before the election Button was sober because he 
could not get drink. It was imputed to the petitioners that they 
had not only lodged and fed this witness, but even clothed him. 
He stated, in answer to questions, that his coat had been 
bought with his own money two years before, but he could 
not deny that a new pair of trousers and a_billy-cock 
were proofs of the same tender care which had sent 
the previous witness to breathe the delicious air of Ventnor. 
romley, as we have seen, was not a voter, although apparently 
belonging to the same class as those freemen or ten-pounder 
voters of Great Grimsby who swore, truly or falsely, that they 
sold their votes. 

Here is another sample of this class, a bricklayer named Wardel. 
He had promised to vote for Heneage, but, being asked by a par- 
tisan of oa whether 5/. would be of any use to him, answered, 
“It is always of use to a poor man.” He was told that an unknown 
personage would come down the night before the election to pay the 
money, but in his own case he stated that it was paid by the local 
tempter who had first assailed him:—“I went out and got into 
another room, and the landlady and him stood side by side, and this 
small parcel of money was put upon the table opposite. When I 
went in, he gave me a nod of the head that way, and I says ‘It is 
all right,’ and takes it up.” Whether this scene occurred, or 
whether it was invented to Pook like the witness's idea of truth, the 
observation may be made, that no briber, either in fact or fiction, 
ever distinctly asks the price and puts his hand straight into his 
pocket and pulls it out and hands it over. It is usually considered 
necessary that the voter should be taken first to a public com- 
mittee-room, and then to some more private centre of electioneer- 
ing tactics. Whatever is done, there is usually a concourse of 
several persons and much going in and out of rooms. ‘The 
money is put upon a table, and taken off it, rather than 


that it should actually from hand to hand, and 
people are very particular not to where a 
wink or nod may serve as well. The proceedings at Great 
Grimsby, whether actual or imaginary, were in this respect of the 
approved pattern, as will further appear from the following extract 
from the evidence :— 

ag to me, he says, ‘You shall have 5/. the night before the 
election; but,’ he says, ‘I shall not give it you in own hands, it will 
come in a different direction.’ After I got to bed. the night before the 
election, I said to my missus, ‘Has that 5/. note come?’ says, ‘ Yes.’ 
I says, ‘Where is it?’ She says, ‘ It is in the writing-desk.’” 

Of course the proceedings also included that essential feature 
of every election, the offer of an extravagant price for some com- 
mon article. In this instance, the subject of purchase was a bag of 
the shell-fish called cockles, and the price was 52. A witness swore 
that he was offered that magnificent price for that humble 
article of food, and that he understood a condition to 
be implied that he should go and vote for Mr. Chapman. 
Shortly afterwards the generous customer asked him to vote 
accordingly, and he did so; but although he delivered the 
cockles, he did not get paid either 5/., or any other price for them. 
Another witness, when pressed to vote for Chapman, pleaded the 

romise which he had made to Heneage, to which a supporter of 
hapman answered, “Scripture teaches us that a bad promise is 
better broken than kept,” and added that for breaking it he should 
be handsomely rewarded. ‘This witness was cross-examined at 
considerable length as to the time which he had spent away from 
home, and how he had nt it. He did not form one of the 
Ventnor party, but he been for a week to Kingston, and had 
d five weeks not unpleasantly in London. Another witness, 

ing asked why he and his companions would not stay longer in 
the Isle of Wight, answered, “ Because we was tired of, it.” The 
Chairman intimated that he did not think these inquiries very 
material, and he, no doubt, was right. But still one cannot help 
remarking that all these witnesses been living, as the vulgar 
phrase is, “ like fighting cocks ” at the ex of the petitioners 
with the alleged object of guarding them ion the temptations of 
the other side, but really to keep them in good humour. There 
is a great deal of the evidence on this petition which looks too 
much as if it were fabricated for the occasion. At the best, some 
of the freemen and ten-pounders of Great Grimsby must be either 
faithless and corrupt, or perjured. If they are to be believed on 
their oaths, they have broken their promises and sold their votes. 


f | One of them was asked by counsel, “Your principles were blue 


[Liberal], and you would vote red for money ?” — to which he 
covlly answ “That was about the style.” Here is a con- 
stituency containing a more popular element than most others, and 
we are obliged to say of some members of it that — 

If they be honest, they are devilish cheats, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


OR extra and want of forethought there is nothing like 

a deliberative assembly of very practical men. Any ~ tee 
which inyolves building operations of a rather extensive character, 
and into which an artistic element can by any ibility introduce 
itself, has the same effect on them as a piece of red cloth produces 
on a vicious bull. They will not be brought to see that true art 
implies a judicious and far-seeing economy, and that, for the uses of 
civil no less than of private life, large schemes boldly carried 
through save countless sums in the longrun. Talk to them of an 
“edility,” and they stop their ears, and aps rightly, for 
“edility” has an uncouth and outlandish sound. Still, the thing 
which it expresses is a necessity in all civilized communities, and 
most especially in that one which has the good or bad fortune tu 
have for its capital the largest and most populous city in the world. 
The House of Commons has had two opportunities, within a short 
period, of coming to a wrong decision on questions involving the 
public buildings of London, and it has availed itself of both. Just. 
before Easter, the Government moved the second reading of the Bill 
for the much-needed concentration of the Law Courts in one 
Palace of Justice. The want was growing every day more crying — 
the remedy was one which had been recommended by a Royal 
Commission appointed by Lord John Manners during Lord Derby's 
Government, including the present Secretary of State for War, and 
the actual Administration had adopted its The course 
recommended was simply the assumption by the State of the ever- 
diminishing liabilities of some life compensations, chargeable on an 
excentric subsection of the national capital which happens to have 
grown up out of the interest of the unredeemed caution-money of 
ancient suitors. This capital is to build the Palace. The guid pro 
quo for this payment, which in its first and maximum year will be 
a very manageable sum, was not merely the incalculable ad- 
vantage afforded thereby to the tax-paying public, but the actual 
relief to the State itself, which is at t owner or tenant of 
buildings used as courts or offices in various parts of London, 
which may be parted with or turned to other uses when the Palace 
of Justice is erected. One interest, however, oppesed the change. 
The influential Chancery bar seated at Lincoln's ‘Inn desires to 
retain the Courts of Equity within its own precincts, while it finds 
arguments against the change in the quibble that it is very well. 
to spend the Suitors’ Fund towards building those Courts, while 
it would be rank robbery to take a farthing of it towards Courts of 
Law. The Government was off its guard, and when the amend- 
ment was put in a thin House, it found itself in a majority of only 
one. So the opponents of the Bill, taking advantage of their suc- 
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cess, by an unusual stretch of the forms of the House, took an imme- 
diate second division on the word “then,” and deferred the Bill by 
a majority of two. , 

e shall not insult our readers’ intelligence by repeating the 
advantages, moral and material, which must follow the concentration 
of the Law Courts. The mere saving of time and cab fares, and 
the possibility that the leaders may attend to their own causes, 
are but part of the contingent advantage. The barriers which 
now separate Equity and Common Law would be physically 
broken down, and a long first step be taken towards the 
gradual assimilation of the jurisdictions. Besides, the daily oppor- 
tunities of conferences between the bench, the bar, and the attor- 
neyhood, would inevitably introduce cheaper and more expeditious 
methods of procedure. Short consultations would more frequently 
take the place of formal correspondence ; and “ Settled out of 
Court” might come into fashion. Our Courts are now what 
Parliament would be if the two Houses were to meet in dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, with all their respective committee- 
rooms scattered about some twenty or thirty streets. When 
France had a real constitutional system, it was often ob- 
served that that country, so remarkable in general for its love 
of outward symmetry and for the price which it is willing to 
pay for that luxury, could hardly be assumed to have realised the 
nature of Parliamentary Government, or it would not have allowed 
its two Houses to hold their meetings so widely apart from each 
other. But we treat our judiciary worse than France treated its 
Parliaments. There at least each House with its offices was concen- 
trated under one roof, while our Courts are disjointed and ambulatory. 
The unsatisfactory compromise suggested by the Equity men of 
concentrating Chancery in Lincoln’s Inn would merely be the 
correlative of the French Parliamentary arrangement. We have 
not yet attained even that degree of civilization, but are sticking in 
the mire of old customs of which the significancy has long passed 
away. We no longer expect to see the Sovereign sitting on her 
own bench. The Judges no longer ride through country lanes to 
Westminster to meet under the roof of the Royal residence. The 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen no longer regard _the sittings in Guild- 
hall as any pledge of their liberties. Equity is no longer spon- 
taneous common sense in contradistinction to written precedent 
and formal systems. Yet we are acting as if we still lived under 
the Plantagencts, and are shutting our eyes to the practical union 
as one city of London and Westminster, with its own legal quarter 
fixed where for centuries that quarter has always existed, only 
with the Courts, with some exceptions, still far off, in Westminster 
or at Guildhall. 

In short, the House of Commons stultified itself all round. The 
Equity men were obstinate, narrow, and grasping. The Opposition 
snubbed a reform which was due to their own =~ ; and the Govern- 
ment, which had adopted the bantling, neglected making sure of a 
majority on an occasion so exceptional in 1862 as a real Government 
bill for areal object. So the question is hung up, and meanwhile the old 
red herring has been trailed under our noses. No one denies that the 
fetid rookery about Carey-street is a disgrace to London ; while it also 
happens to be the best place for the new Courts, equidistant as it 
is from Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, and only a short way from 
Gray’s Inn. I the meanwhile, the suggestion of filching a corner 
of Lincola’s Inn Fields garden has been revived. But this idea 
accumulates sins of omission and of commission. It would violate 
the integrity of an important metropolitan lung — the largest open 
garden next to the Parks, existing ina quarter which gasps for fresh air. 
It would at the same time leave untouched the Carey-street nuisance. 
All in short that it has to say for itselfis, that it would be cheaper, 
and withal nastier. Its adoption would be another opportunity 
lost by the nation, which more than any other is able to buy the 
best articles at sufficient prices, and always does buy them, unless 
they appear in the 4 of bricks and mortar. 

Refreshed with its Easter holiday, the House on Tuesday occu- 
pied itself with Mr. Cochrane’s motion for a Commission of In- 
quiry into the condition of our public buildings. The case which 
was made out of funds mism , of sites misapplied, of time and 

rtunities wasted, fully justified the motion. The worst which 
could be said for it was that the remedy which ‘it proposed was 
inadequate. Still, no other way of raising the question presented 
itself to a private member. However, Mr. Gladstone availed him- 
self of this argument in a speech remarkable fer the ingenuity with 
which it avoided a direct opinion upon the specific grievances of the 
case, which indeed he more than half admitted. This was judi- 
cious on his part, considering that he had to back Mr. Cowper, 
whose answer to Mr. Cochrane consisted in the unblushing asser- 
tion that there was no grievance at all to complain about, but that 
the reconstruction of the Public Offices was actually being carried 
out on a plan at once economical and comprehensive. The House, 
with its usual cowardice when questions of this kind are raised 
by private members, swallowed this monstrous assertion, while it 
endorsed by a large majority Mr. Gladstone’s specious reasons for 
putting off an enquiry which could not fail to aid it in discharging 
its responsibilities towards the public purse and the public ser- 
vice. Sir Morton Peto argued that the miscarriage of our greatest 
public works was owing to there not being a permanent head to 
the department ander whose control a unity of system might be 
attained. We should be more inclined to accept this view if we 
could make sure of getting the right man at the first onset. But 
supposing we failed in this —supposing that the permanent commis- 
sioner merely represented, as he would do, the fancies of the actual 
Prime Minister who had made him—we should be much worse off than 
we were before, for in the perpetual change of the office there is at 


least a chance of occasional gleams of efficiency. There would’be- 
none were the commissioner to be a fixture, unremovable except — 
for actual delinquency. 
In short, we believe, as we are to have to come to the con- 
viction, that the evil lies deeper than the mere constitution of the 
Public Works department. Englishmen, even the most educated, 
have not learned to take a pride in their own metropolis, 
although they are glad enough to live in and to enjoy London, and 
can fully appreciate the inconvenience of not possessing a metro- 
polis so well supplied with everything which the human imagina- 
tion can desire. But for London itself they do not feel that sort 
of personal affection which the Frenchman entertains for Paris, and 
even the Scotchman for Edinburgh. One man of taste and 
means will make his own house a model of artistic luxury; 
another, more unselfish, will raise a noble church in some neglected 
slum ; while both would refuse to join an agitation for the generab 
architectural amelioration of London and its public buildings. 
They would not understand the necessity, for London is almost 
too big to grasp as an entirety. No man of refinement, unless im- 
pelled by a very peculiar taste, or a very patriotic sense of doing: 
good, attempts to busy himself with its internal ernment. 
ts street architecture has heretofore been conspicuous for its ugli- 
ness, and the ameliorations in progress in various quarters have not 
yet arrested general attention. In short, the “improvement of 
Londen” question is voted a bore, and the man who has courage to 
take it up must be content to be treated as a visionary, or a crotchet- 
monger. While this state of feeling exists, motions like those of 
Mr. Cochrane will never meet with a fair hearing ; and a personal 
opposition, like that of Lincoln’s Inn, to the concentration of the 
Law Courts, will always stand a good chance of being successful. 
We are sanguine enough to hope that the tendencies of public: 
opinion may bring about a change in coming years. But in the 
meanwhile, those who have at heart the improvement of the- 
capital, must be prepared to meet with many repulses, and to see 
the best opportunities irretrievably lost in favour of ugly and expen-. 
sive makeshifts. 


THE MUSIC AT THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


N the t which inaugurated the Exhibition of 1851, the 

music was limited to two or three very simple pieces, executed 
by about a thousand performers, as great doubts were then enter- 
tained whether even so large a body of singers could produce a 
musical or pleasing effect, or whether their efforts would not be 
absorbed and lost in the vast space of the enormous building. 
The success, however, which was then achieved (and few who 
were present can fi the effect produced by the “Old 
Hundredth,” and “God Save the Queen,” with Clara Novello's 
magnificent delivery of the solos), gave rise to the colossal meet- 
ings with which the public has since become familiar. On the 
opening, therefore, of the present Exhibition, it was naturally 
wished to give a distinct feature to the musical portion of the- 
ceremonial, Her Majesty’s Commissioners accordingly requested 
the assistance of four composers to represent the musical art of 
Italy, Germany, France, and England. The representatives, with 
one exception, were well chosen. France, Italy, Germany, and. 
England were to be nted by Auber, Verdi, Meyerbeer, and 
Professor Bennett. e should consider Meyerbeer, although a 
German by birth, as belonging rather to the French than to the 
German school of music; and we should have preferred that 
modern German Music should, if possible, have been represented 
by Herr Wagner in place of the distinguished composer of Les 
Huguenots and Dinorah. To Professor Bennett was entrusted the 
setting of the Laureate’s ode. MM. Auber and Meyerbeer have 
respectively contributed a march and an overture; but these 
pieces differ only in name, the form of the compositions being 
very similar. Signor Verdi, from whom a march was also re- 
quested, composed a cantata for sclo (to be sung by Tamberlik). 
and chorus ; but although the Commissioners were informed more: 
than a month ago that this piece was at their disposal, they somes 
what ungraciously delayed imtimating their acceptance or refasal of 
the cantata till it was too late to prepare it; and accordin 
Italy was on Thursday, musically, unrepresented. We 
Signor Verdi has good cause to complain of the manner in 
which he has been treated; and this is not the only mischance- 
which has attended the musical arrangements of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners. 

No one has secured such confidence in his direction of 
masses of performers as Mr. Costa, and the Commissioners wisely, 
therefore, in the first instance, entrusted to him the organization 
of the orchestra and chorus for the performance of the works we- 
have mentioned. But, unfortunately, some years ago, when Mir. 
Costa was the conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, Professor 
Bennett took the very excusable liberty of suggesting the 
time at which one of his own compositions should be taken. 
this trifling circumstance the present difliculties have arisen. 
The autocrat of the orchestra, having nursed his resentment, ex- 
pressly stipulated with the Commissioners that he should not be 
expected to conduct any work of Dr. Bennett's, “ if he should be 
asked to compose one.” It was of course open to Mr. Costa 
to show his gratitude to the English nation for its 
constant and liberal recognition of his talents, and also 
to evince his respect to a Court through whose coun- 
tenance and support he has mainly obtained his present posi- 
tion, by intruding a petty personal pique into the arrangements 
for the opening ceremonial of a great national undertaking. That 
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the Commissioners, however, should have lent themselves to such 
conduct is much to be lamented. ‘They ought never to have 
suffered Mr. Costa to.dictate whom they should request to compose, 
or what works he would or would not conduct— especially when 
such dictation was meant to gratify a petty personal feeling in the 
exclusion of our greatest English musician from a post to which his 
talents and position entitled him. Professor Bennett was most 
anxious to do everything in his power to remove the misunder- 
standing which existed between himself and Mr. Costa. He ex- 
d to the Commissioners. his desire to call upon Mr. Costa 

with his work; but for seven months he was kept in ignorance 
of the compact they had allowed Mr. Costa to make. It was idle 
to ask Professor Bennett himself to name a conductor. The Com- 
missioners, having selected Mr. Costa as the ablest man to super- 
intend the performance of the music, should have insisted on his 
superintending all or resigning his baton into more generous, even 
if less able, hands. It was not fair to thrust on Professor Bennett 
the invidious task of nominating any one for so u ious a 
position, especially considering the difficulties his nominee must 
inevitably have encountered from the feeling Mr. Costa has 
displayed on this occasion. Still less, perhaps, should the Commis- 
tleman who, thou ervedl unapproachable as 
= leader, has not had the canetvediae and experience to enable 
him to secure precision and steadiness in so large a body of 
musicians. We take leave of this disagreeable subject. with regret 
that such a spirit should have been exhibited to the world on a 

ie occasion like the present. 

Among the disadvantages of the present building as compared 
with that of 1851, not the least is its unfitness for transmitting sound. 
More tone was produced in the former building, and certainly the 
effect is more satisfactory at Sydenham. At no time on Thursday 
was so full a body of sound obtained as in the Handel Festival of 
1857, although the numbers engaged were about the same, The 
transepts on each side of the dome swallow up an immense por- 
tion of the sound, so that at the commencement of the nave — 
except the brass instruments and the drums—little is heard 
anless the band is playing fortissimo, and then the reverberation 
causes considerable indistinctness. The band on Thursday num- 
bered about 400, and the chorus more than 2000. The first piece 
was of course “ God save the Queen,” ushered in by a roll of the 
side-drums. The solos were sung by the chorus in unison, each of 
the upper voices in turn taking a verse. Meyerbeer's overture or 
march succeeded. As Meyerbeer was present at the Handel 
Festival of ’59, he was perfectly aware of the conditions under 
which he was composing, and we had anticipated somethi 
broader and more massive than the work he has produc 
The opening movement is introduced by the double basses in a 
fine rolling passage, which, however, was robbed of much of its 
distinctness Ly the nature of the building. A new subject is then 
given out by the wood band, which leads toa return of the opening 
movement by the full orchestra. We next have a slow movement 
—a sort of religious march, which is very graceful, and exhibits 
all the well-known peculiarities of the composer. Here again 
some of the effects of the instrumentation were lost, especially the 
passages given to the Corno Inglese. After a second return to 
the opening movement, a quick step is introduced, with which 
all London, or rather all dancing London, will soon be familiar, 
as the “quick step” will inevitably retain its character in the 
drawing-room and become a popular galop. In its place, however, 
in the overture, it sounded somewhat common-place. “Rule 
Britannia” forms the subject upon which the composer has 
worked his close. We first hear it from the wind, it is then 
distributed among the deeper stringed instruments, and after an 
episode in which the quick step is introduced, the wind instru- 
ments give out the melody supported by a running accompaniment 
of the strings, too suggestive perhaps of the close to the overture 
of William Tell. Meyerbeer has evidently spent considerable 
are and ingenuity upon this piece, and in a concert-room the 
beauties of the instrumentation will make themselves known. It 
presents several of those peculiar modulations and piquant 
thythms which Meyerbeer always introduces, but we thought a 
more massive treatment would have ensured greater success. It 
was extremely well played, and few could have detected that till 
‘Tuesday it had been unseen by any one in the orchestra. 

The potwart« Ode succeeded this overture. This opens with 
a chorale supported by the trumpets alone, producing a very 
solemn impression, and the ear rested on the grave melody and 
sustained harmonies with all the more satisfaction from the fever- 
ish attention which the preceding piece had required. The 
‘second verse of the chorale is accompanied by the full or- 
chestra. To this succeeds a movement in a minor key which 
was admirably sung. There is a charming effect obtained 

by an accompaniment given to the strings, and the close to 
this movement struck us as one of the most exquisite passages in 
the music of the day. A choral recitative, at first accompanied 
only by the trumpets, but afterwards falling into a more measured 
rhythm with full orchestra, leads us back to the opening chorale, 
and the ode concludes with a graceful flowing chorus, the mel 
of which is fortunately the freshest in the work. We were delighted 
that Professor Bennett has been able on this occasion perhaps to 
advance, certainly to sustain, his reputation. Throughout there 
allay as great as in the works of our foreign guests. 
Although written for so large a chorus, we are convinced the 
effect will be equally pleasing with smaller numbers, and the 
deauty of the score, which is everywhere masterly, will make 


itself more clearly felt. The very admirable manner in which this 
ode was performed is deserving the highest praise. The precision of 
the chorus was remarkable, and some portions were models of choral 
singing. The chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society may well be 
gratified with so perfect a performance of a not very easy work with 
so little study and rehearsal. They have added another to their 
already long list of musical triumphs. M. Sainton, for the reasons 
we have mentioned above, conducted the ormance of the Ode, 
and deserves great credit for the very able manner in which he 
acquitted himself in a most unenviable position —a position in 
which he never ought to have been placed. M. Auber’s “March” 
was the next piece in the pr e. For a composer of the mature 
of $1, and of so industrious a disposition, the freshness of 
this “ March” is something wonderful. Of course, it bears the 
mark of coming from the author of Massaniello, Fra Diavolo, and 
the other numerous charming French operas with which we are so 
familiar ; but it is nevertheless new, nothing is borrowed, and 
every phrase is treated with that grace and piquancy so peculiarly 
his own. After a few introductory chords forming an ascending 
chromatic scale, a lovely movement in triple time is introduced for 
the cornet-i-pistons, supported by the trombones. This is very 
delicious, and will no doubt be often heard during the ensuing 
season from our military bands. ‘The next movement, which com- 
mences with a pizzicato ge for all the strings in turn, was 
quite inaudible. We then have a delightful melody suggested 
by a movement from one of Haydn’s Symphonies. This, 
with admirable skill, had a charming . effect, 
The march winds up, as most of Auber’s overtures do, with 
a brilliant and exciting subject, very fully scored, similar to 
the close of the overture to Fra Di , but without the slightest 
repetition or plagiarism of that work. To describe how it was 
played would be only to repeat what we have already said of the 
execution of Meyerbeer’s overture. The “ Hallelujah” and 
“ Amen” choruses from The Messiah were performed after the 
address from the Commissioners had been presented; and the 
grandeur of this stupendous chorus was in no wise diminished by 
the music which preceded it. The want of the organ, how- 
ever, was sensibly felt, and the effect, although surpassing that of 
the other pieces, was not what it was in 1851, and was inferior to 
what has been produced at Sydenham. Nothing, perhaps, could 
more strikingly illustrate the genius of Handel than this perform- 
ance. While every facility for producing grand results has, since 
his day, been afforded to composers by the perfection of the 
instruments with which he was familiar, and by the introduction 
of many of which he never dreamt, yet in the year 1862, in the 
company of special works by three of the most distinguished com- 
posers of the day, the very leaders of present musical art, the 
simple yet masterly notes he composed nearly a hundred years 
ago are still unapproached in their power to move our feelings and 
touch our hearts. “God save the Queen” formed a fitting con- 
clusion to this very interesting ceremonial. On this occasion the 
tenors and basses sang the solos in unison, the verse delivered by 
the tenors being singularly well given. ‘The 500 voices sounded 
absolutely as one. 

The arrangements in the building with respect to the per- 
formers were excellent. Every one knew his place, and not a 
single hitch of any description occurred to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the music; but the Sacred Harmonic Society, with 
Mr. Bowley at their head, have taught us that these monster 
orchestras can, with proper care, be as easily managed as those of 
more moderate dimensions. To their admirable organization, 
however, no small share of the suceess of the day was due. 
The Exhibition of 1862, in whatever other respects it may fall 
short of that of 1851, can certainly claim a vast superiority in 
the musical celebration of its opening. Notwithstanding the mis- 
fortunes we have mentioned in the beginning of this notice, Her 
Majesty's Commissioners have secured a very fine performance of 
two new works of considerable pretensions by two of the most dis- 
tinguished foreign composers; and they have afforded our own 
greatest native musician an opportunity of proving that musical art 
among us can produce results which need no apology in taking 
their place beside those of our foreign guests. At all events, the 
occasion has been the means of adding to our musical stores works 
which will be heard with pleasure when the excitement attendant 
upon their production shall have away, and whose intrinsic 
merits will enable them to avoid the too common fate of Installa~ 
tion Odes and Festival Overtures. 


REVIEWS. 


ORGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE.* 


ALT the author has not thought 
his title-page, no reader can doubt that this essay comes 
from the same pen that wrote the Friends im Council. Like all 
the author’s compositions, it is suggestive, fresh, and pleasant to 
read. Its literary merits are, i too considerable to escape 
notice. The easy way in which a succession of diflicult points is 
introduced, the gaiety of the style that lights up so stiff a subject, 
and the number of good anecdotes interspersed, are more than most 
essayists on organization could offer to the public. The writer, 
however, deserves to have something more than praise bestowed 
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on his style. He deserves to have his thoughts attentively 
considered, Organization is a vast subject, and —y includes 
nothing short of the whole ordering of human affairs; but a man 
who meditates over the wants of society, and is sensible enough 
to omit the mere platitudes that must cross his mind when he 
thinks of social improvements, may easily compress into a thin 
volume a great many very suggestive reflections upon a subject 
he cannot pretend to exhaust. That there is great room for 
better organization everyone is prepared to admit, but be- 
yond a general notion that they do these things better in 
rance, and a disposition to abuse English officials, there is little 
trouble taken in thinking over what we want, and what we might 
have in the way of organization. It is not very easy to say what 
organization means, and it is not very clear how far it is attain- 
able or desirable. Even after reading this essay, we are left in 
doubt, as the author himself confesses, whether he means by or- 
ization “plan,” or “forethought.” We also venture to 
ink that he has not sufficiently discriminated between the diffe- 
rent fields of operation in which mere planning is all that is re- 
quired and those which demand some great advance in social tastes 
or habits or opinions. Still, he appears to us to be quite justified 
in saying, as he does at the end of the volume, that there is a 
thread of thought which runs through the whole, and that in some 
sense or other the improvement of organization is a thing to be 
arrived at in every department of human life. 

The simplest case of organization is when some special thing has 
to be planned, and the execution of the plan lies in the power of 
the person or P save who form it. Obviously, the better the 

lan is made, the better pleased every one will be whom it affects. 
The Essayist mentions, as an instance of want of organization, a 
certain party, the pleasure of which was spoilt by the obstacles 
under which the guests suffered in getting away. No arrange- 
ment had been made for bringing the carriages up to the door, 
and as there was a great crowd and a narrow space, and no order, 
it was almost hopeless for an owner to try to find his vehicle. There 
can be no doubt that in such a case a very little previous trouble 
would have enabled the host to hit on some scheme by which his 
guests might have left him in good order and’ good humour. The 
writer is quite right in saying that organization in this sense is as 
much wanted in private as in public life, and on festive as on 
grave occasions. A marriage or a picnic is frequently rescued 
from its natural horrors by all the arrangements being admirably 
contrived. A lady who gets the reputation for giving good parties 
often owes her fame, not so much to an invariable simper, as to a 
judicious calculation of what is going to happen; and one of the 
reasons why the parties of very great people roll on so smoothly is 
that they are surrounded by servants who are able to foresee 
exactly what ought to be done, and whom long practice has made 
red for every emergency. It is this kind of organization 
in which the French really excel. There is a vast deal of very 
bad organization in France. A country must have much to learn 
in the way of regulating its daily life when it is overrun with a 
host of pedantic vulgar officials whose only duty is to book the 
most irrelevant facts in an illegible scribble on whity-brown 
paper, throw sand over the scrawl in handfuls, and then stow the 
memorandum away. But in the arrangement of a little obvious 
plan the French are admirable, and we confess we might learn 
much from them, in this respect, both in public and private life. 
At the same time, it must be observed that it is easy to have too 
much organiz:tion of a simple kind. It is all very well to have a 
wedding-breakfast carefully planned ; but an Englishman’s home is 
a very doleful sort of castle when its owner is the sort of man who 
has a prescribed code of laws for the breakfast of every day. Well- 
arranged picnics are capital things, but very often the happiest 
and merriest picnics are those which grow up impromptu. Be- 
fore, therefore, we can say that organization is a good thing in 
simple matters, we must be sure that it is wanted. If it is wanted 
at all, then the more perfect it is the better, and every one’s ex- 
perience must lead him to own that many of the trifling annoy- 
ances with which he has been bored in society have arisen from 
this—that the people whose task it was to organize what was going 
on have only done their work by halves. 

Organization, however, soon ceases to be of this simple kind. 
A great undertaking involves so many interests, distracts the 
attention by the consideration of so many pointy, and has to satisfy 
so many different wants, that its success involves something very 
far apart from simple planning. The essayist, for example, gives 
our great railways as signal instances of bad organization. He 

ints out Low little the comforts of passengers are studied, how 

ad the stations are, how ugl the carriages are, and how de- 
testable those things are which in mockery are called refresh- 
ments. There is much truth in this. The carriages on Eng- 
lish railways are very uncomfortable and disgustingly dirty ; 
there is nothing but the barest and rudest shelter in many 
of the stations; and the refreshments at most railway sta- 
tions are an insult to the rich and a fraud on the 
poor. But it is only by using the word in a ve 
wide sense that we can say that organization is the remedy for a 
this. It must be remembered that English railways make up in 
quantity what they are deficient in quality. ‘The trains are bad, but 
then there are a great many of them. It would not be difficult to 
organize a train with very nice pretty carriages, which should go 
at a nice smooth pace, and stop a comfortable time at comfortable 
statiens where the eatables were eatable. But the line which 
offered this sort of train might easily suffer under two drawbacks. 
In the first place, it might not pay, and in the second place it 


might not accommodate a tenth of the ~ age that wished to 
travel by it. ‘The enormous expense of English railways can only 
be met by conveying as great a mass of people pe goods as 
can be made to pass over the line. In a rough way, the principa} 
lines attain the sort of success which consists in earning a decent 
dividend, and carrying what they are asked to carry. Starting 
from this basis, they may easily make many improvements. 
There are a thousand ways in which the comfort of pas- 
sengers might be promoted without lessening the number 
and speed of the trains. If, for instance, the trains would but 
keep time, the stoppages might be allowed which are so nece 

to health and comfort; and if proper time were allowed at a re- 
freshment station, the refreshments might be better. It is some 
sort of excuse for the people who offer a curious thin solution of 
adulterated chicory to travellers, that no one would have time to 
taste coffee even if it were provided. es in these little 
matters is possible, and most highly desirable; but the primary thing 
in England was not to organize a comfortable train, but to carry 
a great traffic. It may be said that perfect organizers would from 
the outset have arranged both that the trains should be numerous 
and that each train should be comfortable. ‘This is true; but 
then organization comes to mean doing what is best. Its force is 
lost in vagueness. It would be highly desirable, not only that the 
trains should be many, clean, cheap, and comfortable, but that the 
officials should be under the best possible control, that the Board 
should be constituted in the most efficient way, and that the rela- 
tions of the Company to the State should be exactly right. If all 
this is part of organization, there is scarcely anything left in 
human affairs that is not ization; and the proposition 
that our organization ought to be improved, would come to mean 
merely that everything on earth ought to be put quite right. 

The wide interpretation put on organization by the author is 
still more apparent in other instances than that of railways. But 
the most conspicuous is the check on the pedantry of organization 
which he suggests. He is far too acute a thinker not to have seen 
so very obvious an objection to cultivating our powers of organiza- 
tion as that which may be drawn from the strong tendency of all 
well-devised machinery to end in being nothing but machinery. 
All bureaucracies think themselves well organized, and in some 
respects they are so. And yet, if organization is to mean extended 
bureaucracy, there is not much to admire in its progress. The author 
sees this, and finds the remedy in assigning the highest places in all 
organized systems, and more especially in the State, to men who are 
of free independent character, and will dare to think and act for 
themselves. No one could be more strong in his denunciation of 
red tape, of all promotion that elevates only men of a mechanical 
turn of mind, of all glorification of the beaver faculty in 
man. He wants to have no rules at all which can debar 
the fit man from being chosen, He sees pedantry in any 
system that would prevent a general or a judge of eighty from 
serving his country. He disapproves of ail such conditions as 
those which limit the choice of directors of companies to persons 
having a pecuniary interest in the undertaking. Find your fit 
man, and put him in his proper place, is the one golden rule of 
government that he admits. We even thinks it necessary to insist 
that this fit man shall be subjected to no hindrances that will 
cripple his usefulness. He points out how sadly overworked 
modern English statesmen often are, how much the nation loses 
by this, and how largely this overwork is due to a silly parsimony 
which will not place at the disposal of the head man a sufficient 
staff of subordinates to save his brain from the extra toil of mere 
routine employment. All this is very good sense, and there can 
be hardly any better test of the excellence of a government than 
the degree in which it permits and enables the best rulers to rule, 
and saves them from having to throw their energies away. But 
the choice of such men, and the possibility of their being chosen, 
can scarcely be said to be questions of organization. They 
depend on a nation having right views of government, and those 
views are derived from a thousand subtle causes — from historical 
traditions, from the distribution of wealth prevailing in the nation, 
trom the class of men who are, as a matter of fact, induced to 
accept public employment. To say that the evil effects of organi- 
zation are to be remedied by so superior an efiort of organization 
as having a succession of men at the head of all that is organized 
who can give the machine life and elasticity, is undoubtedly an 
indication of a practical truth, but does not furnish us with an 
key to action at all similar to that which a good organizer coul 
suggest who heard of such difficulties as that attending the party 
where the carriages could not get away. 

There is, however, as we have said, a central truth in all this 
discussion about organization, and it is this. In every arrange- 
ment of human society, and every effurt of the human mind and 
will acting upon masses, organization must come in, and if 
we recognise this, we shall often find most useful hints for 
the attainment of objects remote from what we naturally 
call organization. e author suggests two very happy in- 
stances. ‘The drama might, he says, exercise a far greater in- 
fluence than it does on modern life, and a far more elevating one. 
But if it is to do so, the theatre must be well organized; al that 
attention to comfort, airiness, light, elegance, and quiet can effect 
ought to be provided. There is much in this suggestion, for it 
admits of wide application. At least a third of all philanthropic 
and benevolent energy is wasted because there is no thought feos 
to the working of a proper machinery. Common life and the 
benevolent scheme do not seem to have in any degree the same 
centre. It is like high art exhibited to people sitting on hard 
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narrow seats in bad air. In neither case do those who are invited 
to be interested feel at home and at ease. Another instance of 
urposes is suggested by the author in speaking of the drunken- 
Low. of the English ade: He remarks that almost all the fre- 
uenters of the gin-shop stand while they drink; and he observes 
that in all probability a considerable reform might be effected if 
rsons anxious to drink were only induced to sit down. They 
would drink more slowly, for they would be more likely to be 
amused, and to talk and think, than they can do if they hastily 
swallow their poison while they stand. Attention to organization 
might, we have no doubt, suggest many ingenious remarks of this 
kind; and a little skilfulness in trifles might often effect what 
grander efforts fail to produce. It is therefore very useful that 
an author who can write so as to be read should paint the advan- 
tages of organization in their brightest colours ; and while no one 
will read through this volume without being amused, few will be 
able to lay it down without having to acknowledge that they have 
gathered from it some useful hints. 


SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S ESSAYS.* 


Ok ny may differ as to the value of popularised science. 
It may reasonably be questioned whether the enormous 
demand for it does not ster a tendency for showy —— in 
scientific men; and there can be little doubt that the abundant 
supply of it produces a ver unfounded conceit of scientific 
knowledge in the multitude they address. But there can be no 
question at all that the demand exists, and is growing; and if it is 
to be satisfied, as of course it must be, the supply cannot be 
furnished with more profit and less harm than in papers like 
those which compose tie book before us. Sir Henry Holland is 
admirably suited to be a popular exponent of scientific mysteries. 
A great physician is naturally ane out as a fitting intermediary 
between the ignorant who are hard of understanding and the 

who are awkward of expression. He cannot but be pes 
familiar with the weaknesses of the human intellect in persons 
who have been superficially instructed. His profession brings 
him into constant contact with the weakest minds at their 
weakest moments. That a man of great powers and attain- 
ments should have it for his professional function to force into 
the minds of old women an intelligent eee of the rules 
they are to observe and the remedies they are to take, is no 
doubt a striking illustration of the base uses to which great intel- 
lect may come. But the habit admirably fits him for the task 
of making hard things intelligible to the multitude. On the other 
hand, his profession brings hun into close connection with the men 
of science. It is based upon a familiar acquaintance with that great 
science upon which all other sciences that deal with matter more or 
less intimately depend. Yet he is not so entirely involved in 
scientific pursuits as to be necessarily the partisan of a theory or 
the disciple of a school. He is more concerned in the practical 
application than in the theoretic explanation of the results of an 
experiment ; and, therefore, he is naturally disposed to draw the 
line very sharply between the facts that have been actually ascer- 
tained and the eager speculations which they have prompted. 

The great merit of these Essays is the practical and sober spirit 
in which their author's great stores of knowledge are conveyed. 
Sir Henry Holland has been a scientific student of no ordinary 
capacity and research. The present volume attests how numerous 
have been the sciences to which his attention has been directed, 
and how closely he has followed the details of every new discovery 
ineach. But his scientific tastes never betray him into forgetting 
the salutary mental training of his profession. The dread of un- 
safe generalizations, which is so essential an ingredient in the 
character of a successful physician, is conspicuous in every page of 
these Essays. Most of the subjects over which his survey passes 
are full of temptations to build systems in the air; and they are 
temptations which are often too strong for the driest scientific 
calculators, and almost always for those who are writing to 
entertain as well as to instruct their readers. But Sir Henry's 
virtue is proof even on the most alluring of them. He has 
no taste for the shoreless ocean of imaginative cosmogony, and 
absolutely refuses to steer for a single moment out of sight of the 
landmarks of ascertained fact. That such a sober temper of mind 
enormously enhances the value of his scientific lessons to the 
ignorant need hardly be said. But they will not be without their 
use even to the most accomplished men of science, if it persuades 
them that a scientific teacher can be popular and fascinating 
without the aid of poetical speculations. 

The difficulties under which scientific men labour, and the 
seductions to which they are exposed at the present pe are very 
formidable, and they have a proportionate an of the self-restraint 
of which Sir Henry Holland gives them so good an example. The 
temptations to such generalizations as that of the Vestiges, or of 
Mr. Darwin, and of a score of other writers, ter and smaller, is 
almost overwhelming. The movement of science during the last 
century has tended all in one direction. It has drawn constantly 
closer the universal analogy of all phenomena. It has made natural 
laws grander, fewer, and more all-embracing, and has increasingly 
tended to exclude the action of causes whose operation cannot 


be formulated intoa law. What science has hitherto tended to do 


been, in respect of matter, to establish uniformity, and extirpate 
. on Scientific and other Sub By Sir H Holland, 


exceptions —in respect of intelligence, whether human or super- 
human, to resolve its working into the action of an immutable ne- 
cessity. Of course, it is impossible to predict how long, or how far, 
this tendency of modern thought may carry its operations. It would 
be the part of logical reasoners, knowing how often the current of 
human convictions bas changed, not to attempt to anticipate the re- 
sults of future exploration, but to wait patiently upon the footsteps of 
passe 4 on all = who devote themselves to science are not 
us coldly logical. y possess imaginations as warm, and yield to 
them as the devotees of age. They them- 
selves that the past course of scientific discovery points out with un- 
mistakeable distinctness the goal towards which it is really tending, 
and that it is both easy and safe to clear by one bound of the imagina- 
tion the remaining interval through which patient induction has i 
a weary p toachieve. To push to their strongest conceiv 
expression the changes which recent investigation has worked in our 
ideas, seems to them the surest, as undoubtedly it is the shortest, 
road to the philosophy of the future. The theories concerning the 
transmutation of species which have been successively put forth 
by La Marck, the author of the Vestiges, St. Hilaire, and Mr. 
Darwin, and which re nt a considerable amount of floating 
opinion, are a cardinal instance of this tendency. Science has 
undoubtedly broken down many of the barriers which used to 
separate man from the beasts, and erected him into a special and 
exceptional work of the Creator. It has discovered and a 
in their due order the steps of the animated ladder of which he is 
only the highest round. It has shown the close analogy between his 
animal structure and that of the brutes who are closest below him, 
and has broken down the absolute distinction between intellect 
and instinct by which his exceptional position was formerly sup- 
posed to be fenced. It is very tempting to go a step further, and 
to lay down that this regularity of graduation is only the monu- 
ment of a of regular development. It is not easy to 
prove that such a theory is untrue, for it is always proverbially 
difficult to prove a negative. But the proof—the animal caught 
in process of development — is wanting, and seems likely to re- 
main so. The development of idea in the structure of successive 
genera is plain and indisputable enough. Every year furnishes 
new illustrations of it. But the development in fact is as far from 
demonstration as it was when La Marck first began his studies. The 
theory has, in truth, been generated by the effort to push further off the 
exceptionaland unintelligible act ofcreation. But, asSir Henry Hol- 
land justly remarks, a succession of creations, however numerous, is 
less difficult of conception than a single creation which should con- 
tain in germ such a marvellous series of transmutations. 

In other Essays, he notices, in order to guard against them, similar 
instances of attractive but hasty generalization. In some such 
cases, the further steps of discovery upon which theorists had 
counted have not only not been taken, but the steps that 
have been taken turn unfortunately the other way. Two 
such cases occur in the science of astronomy. It has been 
well known to astronomers that the solar system is travelling 
through space with enormous velocity in the direction of the con- 
stellation Hercules, and that the so-called fixed stars generally are 
subject to a proper motion of some kind. It, was an attractive and 
not unreasonable theory that this motion of the sidereal system 
was, like that of the planets, a motion round some common centre. 
If ever it was legitimate to generalize beyond the limits of abso- 
lute proof, this extension to the universe of the laws of our own 
system might seem to be a fair occasion for doing so. The idea 
was ardently seized upon by Midler, and he even went so far as 
to fix upon one of the Pleiades as the centre of the revolutions of 
the universe, and maintained his point by calculations of great in- 
genuity. But even so slight and so plausible an anticipation of 
the destined route of science was fated to fail. The awkward fact 
that the plane of the Milky Way is such that it cannot, without 
great violence, be 7 gen to be taking part in the general revolu- 
tion, seems fatal to proposed elevation of the Pleiad to be the 
Sun of the whole universe. Sir Henry notices in terms of just 
rebuke Lieut. Maury's absurd but mischievous effurt to prove the 
theory out of the text in the Book of Job — “Canst thou tell the 
sweet influence of the Pleiades?” The break-down of the nebular 
hypothesis under the disclosures of Lord Rosse’s telescope fur- 
nishes another instance of a promising speculation prematurely cut 
short. The passage in which Sir Henry notices this disen- 
chantment is a specimen of the unsleeping caution of his 
language. He will not even hastily assume that the theory whose 
break-down he details is finally disproved. That, and every other 
question upon which the facts do not speak unmistakeably, must be 
held to be in suspense: — 
viz., the resolution into 
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tiens placed in abeyance which dealt with the consolidation of worlds as if 
it were a. matter of familiar observation, and within the compass and calcu- 
lation of ordinary science, We acknowledge ourselves of the number of 
those who think this to be a salutary check, and in accordance with the true 
interests and legitimate course of physical inquiry. 

For many reasons, Sir Henry's caution of language and of 
thought in dealing with such vast problems as the origin of worlds, 
or the first introduction of the various forms of life upon our 
planet, or the connection of vital power with the laws of matter 
on the one hand and the phenomena of mind on the other, 
is well worthy to be a pattern to other scientific writers. Not 
only is caution demanded by the subjects with which they deal, 
but by the age in which they write. All these enigmas are 
thought, very groundlessly, to affect the conclusions of theology ; 
and they have accordingly been made the missiles in a religious 
warfare. On the one hand, theologians are watching with nervous 
jealousy every step which science takes towards the elucidation of 
these questions, believing that a hostile movement is masked by 
its advance. On the other hand, those who bear revelation no 

will are very quick to elicit from each new discovery some 
materializing theory that shall disquiet their antagonists. Both 
are equally illogical. However far the chain of causation may be 
lengthened out—however distant the point to which the act of 
creation is pushed back —the freethinker gains nothing, and the 
theologian loses nothing. Whether creation be mediate or im- 
mediate, it still remains as unintelligible to the one, and as real to 
the other. Whatever the results of this warfare may be, it is only 
science that can suffer—loaded with theories that it does not 
justify, and cli with suspicions that it does not deserve. 
ose who wisely cherish its interests will spare no pains to 
revent its investigations from being dragged into such an arena. 
The evil can only be averted by the vigorous adherence to 
positive facts which is observed in the book before us—refusing 
alike the intrusion of Biblical arguments upon science from the 
one side, and unproved generalizations from the other. 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK.* 

I is not surprising that the extraordifary success of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, in his clever Woman in White, should tempt 
other writers of fiction to borrow a portion of his machinery for 
— effects. The ways of telling a story were supposed to 
pretty well exhausted when the contemporaneous diarics of 
Miss Halcombe and Count Fosco burst upon the public with all 
the attraction ofa piquant novelty. Before then, we had had novels 
written in the first person, and novels in the third — novels in the 
form of letters, and novels in dialogue. But it remained for Mr. 
Collins to revolutionize the unities, and to clothe the novel in a 
new dress. By throwing his story into the a of a series of 
by different writers, independently of each other, 
but supposed to be written temporaneously, he succeeded in 
arousing in his readers the > aor sort of interest which is 
awakened by a drama in which a simultaneous action is supposed. 
We are far from considering this a mere trick, designed to tickle 
the sated palate of novel-eaters. It was a stroke of real art to 
admit the reader to the confidence, as it were, of the principal 
characters unfolded to him in the story —to exhibit them plotting 
and maneuvring against each other—and to show, with all 
the vividness of autobiography, the impressions made on one 
person by the sayings and doings of another. Half our life 
is spent in speculating how we appear to others, and whe- 
ther our acts and words produce on others the impression we 
intend them to convey. In real life there is no solution of the 
lifelong problem, but in its counterfeit presentment in a novel 
the reader has the advantage of possessing the key to the puzzle. 
However ingenious the of narrative introduced in the 
Woman in White, and copied in the volume now under review, it 
is not unattended with risk. A story told in a series of dis- 
jointed chronicles is apt to get confused and involved, and to lose 
that perspicuity which is essential in a novel. Nor is much effect 
ined, where, as im this case, the diary or secret record re- 
fleets no plot and counterplot. The interest of the mid- 
night lueubrations of Miss Halcombe is derived from the 
intelleetual duel in which she was pitted against the wily Italian. 
But here we have, for the most part, the journals of two very 
commonplace characters —the st i woman and the 
gushing old maid — in no way opposed to each other, but co-ope- 
rating, though in avery odd way, in the same “good work.” What 
that “goed work” was will be best gathered by a perusal of the 
book. To us it that ‘it would be more fitly described as 
“Olive Blake’s work of supererogation.” We cannot see it in the 
meritorious light in which Mr. Jeaffreson, with the partiality of a 
parent, evidently regards it. We must frankly confess, at the risk 
of being thought very defective in our moral perceptions, that the 
work” commemorated in these if it. did not spring 
from. motives altogether indefensible, savours muck more of the 
comparative readiness to rip up their_own bowels which the races 

of the far East display than of the obligations of Christian duty. 

Olive Blake is a young heiress, who, in pursuance of sun 

directions in her "s will, contracts an alliance with a ri 
young banker, the son of the chief partner im the firm. The 
a letely ome “de convenance,” but not unhappy. 
But Mr. Arthur am proves a thorough Joseph Surface. 
One day, as Olive is sitting in her drawing-room in Grosvenor 
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Square, a lady is announced, who, with evident sincerity and 
apparent reluctance, states her pretensions to the title of 
Petersham. This is Etty Tree, who had eloped from Laughton, 
where the seat of with a 
certain Major Watchit, but in reality with t igate y 
banker. OF course, Olive scouts the idea.of her husband's 
ness, and her dangerous visitor is shortly after consigned to a 
madhouse. It is not till sundry disclosures in the Divorce Court 
have revealed to her the real character of Mr. Petersham — now 
Lord Byfield—that a conviction of the truth of his previous 
marriage dawns on her. Upon this she determines to devote the 
rest of her life to the work of atonement and reparation. Aided 
by an enthusiastic doctor and an attorney possessed of the large 
sympathies with which, in novels only, the race is credited, 
starts on a tour of the lunatic asylums in search of the unfortu- 
nate Etty, whom she at last succeeds in unearthing. The next 
step is to obtain evidence of her i A fortune is spent in 
ing parish registers. At last the marriage lines are dis- 
covered, and Lord Byfield, with the terror of a double 
tion for bigamy and forgery hanging over him, is compelled by the 
relentless Olive to resign the whole of his personal estate in favour 
of his child by the injured Etty. This is, in brief, the good work to 
which Olive Blake consecrates her life. In our humble opinion, 
there is something very far-fetched and repulsive about it. It is 
difficult to avoid suspecting that the lady was actuated throughout 
by a desire for revenge; and this view is confirmed by the violent 
language and bitter hatred displayed towards her husband, in her 
last interview, when he lies at her mercy. But, supposing her mo- 
tives pure, it is impossible to acquit her of conduct, to say the least, 
indelicate and unladylike. ere was not the least occasion for 
her to devote her days to the one object of damaging her own 
reputation. In law, no one is bound to criminate himself, and in 
morals there is no canon which enjoins the duty of fouling one’s 
own nest. In an artistic point of view, moreover, it was a grave 
error to cast upon the second victim of Mr. Petersham’s perfidy 
the task of vindicating the fair fame of the first. The injuries of 
poor Etty ought to redressed, but not by the instrument 
selected by the author. The sympathy which her own efforts to 
= her marriage would naturally evoke is altogether alienated 
rom the brazen and self-elected champion of her cause. Perhaps 
the reader would not be satisfied unless, in the sequel, her rights 
were allowed; but it by no means follows that he can sympathize 
with the exertions made on her behalf by a strong-minded woman 
labouring, with unmistakable gusto, to substantiate the proofs of 
her own misfortune. 

It is a cynical but a true observation that zealots in good works 
have not unfrequently a peculiar way of indemnifying themselves 
for the sacrifice which virtuous deeds entail. Either they mar 
their good works by eccentricity, or, at intervals between them, 
they fairly give the old Adam his revenge. The character 
of Olive Blake reflects, in a marked degree, this amiable 
feature. If her principles were high and her conduct unselfish, 
she made up for it by venting her spite whenever she could do 
so with impunity. CQuixotically devoted to the cause of Etty 
Tree, whom she was in no way bound to befriend, she lost no 
opportunity of bullying without mercy Tabitha Tree, who had 
never given her the slightest cause of offence. We must briefly 
unfold the cruel wrongs of Tabitha. Hard was the lot of the 
eldest Miss Tree, who was an old maid of the sensitive and 
ing type. She begins life by an unrequited attachment to Julian 
Gower, who of course falle in love with her pretty sister. 
Although eventually united to the object of her young affections, 
it is only after a long and chequered career, during which she 
figures consistently as the scapegoat of the tale. On the death of 
her grandfather, she has to take to keeping a school, until her 
academy for young ladies is knocked on the head by the disgrace 
of her sister’s elopement. Then she becomes a governess in 
London. Lastly, we find her the matron of a hospital for sick 
children. In this. capacity she first comes, to her misfortune, in 
contact with Olive Blake. For some very good, but utterly 
unintelligible reason, that lady takes to a system of mysterious 
persecution of the poor little woman. When, weary with over- 
nursing, she goes to take the air in Hyde Park, she is suddenly ac- 
costed by a tall lady with a black veil (Olive Blake of course), who 
tells her such horrid things of her sister's career — all of them pure 
inventions — that she faints away and is brought home insensible to 
the hospital. Next, her feelings are harrowed up by being given 
to understand that her sister was dead; and she is actually offered 
to erect a monument in Highgate Cemetery to the memory of 
Etty, who was all the while alive and well in Miss Olive Blake’s 
villa at Fulham. Having lacerated the feelings of her innocent 
victim in every conceivable way, it remained for her ingenious 
tormentress to wound them on the point where Tabitha, as an olf 
maid approaching forty, was uliarly vulnerable. Julian 
Gower returns from America a rich man, and, hearing of Etty’s 
death, proposes to marry her surviving sister “for an idea.” It 
is needless to say that the offer is rapturously accepted. But the 
remorseless Olive is ready with a wet blanket. Meeting the affi- 
anced one in Russell Square, she taunts her with the improbability 
of her having any issue. The marriage day arrives. Tabitha, who 


Early on the happy morning she put on a it muslin walking 
dress, and a white muslin bonnet trimmed 
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and stole off to the church on Julian's arm. To her astonishment 
she observes on the road the whole population of the neighbourhood 
bending in the same direction. On reaching the church, the bride 
and bridegroom find it crammed from end to end with relatives of 
sick children whom Tabithahad nursed. This was of itself enough 
to throw a gushing little old maid into a flutter; but Julian 
nearly upset her altogether by thoughtlessly exclaiming, with a 
shout of thunder, “Good heavens! the church is full of poor 
people. Every corner is crammed. They are all poor people, and 
they are all her friends!” How she got through the ceremony 
sheneverknew. But how much greater would have been her agita- 
tion and fluster could she have known that behind a screen in that 
very church were her long-lost sister and Olive Blake, complacently 
witnessing the whole scene, and joining with immense fervour in 
the prayer for the procreation of children, the whole of which 
“ beautiful collect” Mr. Jeaffreson is careful to insert. After this 
unprecedented ovation, it may be supposed that the much-tried 
Tabitha found and happiness. Nota bit of it. Her mar- 
ried life is soon disturbed anew by'the tormenting attentions of 
the ubiquitous Olive Blake. The prognostications in which that 
lady had so maliciously indulged, came true. She is a wife, but 
no mother. One day, after she had sat for a long time observing 
how the trees shed their leaves, and meditating on the mysterious 
causes which prevented her from following their example, “and 
participating m the ordinary joy of creation,” a strange lady 
(Olive again, of course), accosts her with the inquiry, “Do you 
remember what I said to you a few nights before your luckless 
marriage?” Even the worm will occasionally turn again, 
Tabitha’s patience was fairly exhausted : — 

«J told you,” continued the lady, speaking very lowly, and throwing the 
venom of bitterness into each of her words, “then, what experience teaches 
you now. I said you will be happy if you have children. But a childless 
wife no husband can really love. 

“Wicked, cruel woman,” J said hoarsely—“you struck that arrow into 
my heart then, and you come to-night to turn round its barbed fangs. Is 
not woman’s nameless grief sacred to you?” 

“Then you are wretched?” she observed, with composure, taking up 
my admission. 

“Leave me,” I said —“you have no right to speak to me thus. Oh! that 
we were men!” 


Once more the unwelcome visitant crosses poor Tabitha’s path— 
for the friendly purpose of insinuating that her husband is unfaith- 
ful to her, and that a boy whom he has recently adopted, and who 
is really the child of her sister, is the offspring of some illicit 
attachment. Having well nigh maddened her victim by these 
innuendoes, she carries her off to her villa at Fulham — promising 
to give her proofs of her husband’s faithlessness. In this suburban 
retreat, she exhibits through a glass door to her horrified gaze, 
Julian Gower in the act of embracing a lady —no other, of course, 
than Etty whom he had believed dead for the last seventeen years. 
An éclaircissement takes place, and Tabitha’s tortures end. It is 
ape to observe that, in the sequel, she was rewarded for all 

er trials in the way she most appreciated. She became the mo- 
ther of a son and daughter. This will be satisfactory intelligence 
to all, and interesting to the physiologist in particular, as proving 
her capacity, after all, “to participate in the universal and har- 
monious operations of nature.” 

“It may be asked,” writes Olive Blake at the conclusion of her 
journal, “ why I gave that gentle Christian woman needless pain?” 
‘The question seems to us a very pertinent one; and here is 
our author’s answer. Reader, have you never known the plea- 
sure of trying the utmost speed of a horse, the utmost to 
which you may bend the lithe firm steel of a fencing foil, 
the utmost to which you may tax your own powers of en- 
durance, the utmost at which you may rate the excellence of 
anything that you cordially admire?” ‘These are very high-flown 
sentiments; but we beg leave to follow them out a little 
farther to their legitimate conclusions. Reader, have you 
never known the pleasures of spinning cockchafers, and 
accelerating the speed of a sluggish donkey with a pin? 
Have you never known the delight of throwing red-hot coppers 
to starving beggar boys? of removing from beneath an aged rela- 
tive the chair upon which she is about to descend? of twitting a 
ens’ dependent with the fact that his father was transported or 
hung? Should fate have cast your humble lot amidst the traffic 
in cheap furs, have you never known the pleasure of easing the 
stray cat of his superfluous integument? You “ cordially admire” 
the article, and are merely anxious to “test the utmost at which, 
with a view to a purchaser, you may rate it.” We are really 
shocked to have to remind so superior a woman as Olive Blake 
indulge” are certain pleasures in which it is quite as well not to 
in re, 

Some of the earlier scenes in this story show considerable de- 
scriptive talent. But it is that kind of descriptive talent which 
goes no further than the surface of things — which aims at hitting 
off external features of place or person, but evinces no deep sym- 

thy with nature, and no real insight into character. We can 

uardly believe that the portrait of the schoolboy, Arthur Wil- 
liams, could emanate from any but a female hand. Conceive 
2 “leonine youngster,” who could sing French and English ballads, 
accompany himseif on the pianoforte, write comic verses after the 
Manner ot the Rejected Addresses, and rattle away in the most de- 
lightfully self-couplacent man-of-the-world style. And who, with 
the faintest scintilla of Eton or Harrow experience, would make 
a schoolboy reply to an invitation to join a cricket club in the fol- 
lowing terms ?— 


of cricket. But there is no fear of my days passing slowly if 
me the privilege of waiting on and 
? sath ting on you accompanying you 


will allew 
your driver 


JOHN ROGERS* 


America, there seems little doubt that it will tend more 
and more to develope the national character of the people, and to 
obliterate what yet remains of habit and sentiment akin to those 
of the Mother-country. In a few years, if we mistake not, even 
the affectation of a claim to English descent and of regard for 
English tradition will be lost throughout the of the 
States. Whatever may be the proportions in which the blood of 
so many races is now mingled in the body of the American popu- 
lation, we perceive, more clearly every day, that the result of the 
fusion has been to produce a ae He y character, sufficiently 
strongly marked, diverging widely in almost every particular from 
the English type. But this character has, of course, its own 
varieties and modifications; and we would willingly hope that in 
some districts at leasi, such as the States of New England, the 
connexion of race "ay yet continue for some generations to be 
distinctly marked, and gracefully acknow on both sides. 
The book before us is a sign of good augury for such an issue. 
The writer announces himself as one who, “in common with thoa- 
sands of his New England brethren, was traditionally a descendant. 
from John Rogers, the proto-martyr of Queen Mary’s persecution.” 
In the name of this champion of the Reformation a deep interest is 
still felt in the land which was led by so many sufferers for 
conscience sake, by so many pe adherents of the extreme 
doctrines of religious liberty. It seems that even now certain 
verses, ascribed to John Rogers, apocryphal as Mr. Chester is 
obliged to pronounce them, are among the first committed to 
memory by the children in the North Eastern States. The people 
of this part of the Union can, in numerous instances, trace their 
descent from — of more or less distinction in the history of our 
religious troubles, and it would seem that to be enrolled in the 
clan of the Rogerses, directly or cullaterally, is an object of no 
little pride and ambition. We honour the sentiment, and would 
willingly indulge and cherish it. In Mr. Chester himself we hail 
a kindred spirit. Throughout his book we meet with nothing 
whatever, barring one or two of the most trifling Shibboleths, to 
distinguish it in language, still less in tone and spirit, from the 
work of one of our own countrymen; and it is very gratifying to 
find, in the gloomy present and still gloomier future in prospect, 
traces of such true Bnglish blood in a race with whom we would 
always live on a good cousinly understanding. We should have 
been very sorry if the pen of an Englishman had dispelled the 
fond illusions of the clan of Rogers in New England; and it is, 
not without a pang that we allow the pleasing dream to be in- 
vaded even by one of themselves. But Mr. Chester has pursued 
his induction with ruthless sincerity. During a protracted visit 
to the Mother-country, as he tells us, he devoted a considerable 
time to genealogical researches, in order to establish, if possible, 
the correctness of the claims before us. The result has been most 
unsatisfactory. It appears that there is no presumption whatever, 
beyond the mere identity of a very common surname, for su 
posing that any of the , aacts to whom any American family 
can trace its origin was a descendant, or even a connexion, of the 
see gs ‘The best that can be said even for the claim of Sir 

rederic Rogers, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, whose 
family is supposed to stand first for the honour in this country, 
seems to be no more than that a certain John Rogers in Crom- 
well’s time, who got himself into trouble, and fancied himself a 
confessor for the faith, chose to call the original John Rogers, the 
martyr, his “ most honoured predecessor.” 

The case is certainly a singular one, and, to the persons in- 
terested, provoking enough. ‘Lhe name of Rogers had been com- 
mon and not undistinguished among the Puritan divines of the 
seventeenth century, and the descent of many of these may be. 
traced upwards to the time of Elizabeth. On the other hand, 
Joun Rogers the martyr left a numerous family of seven sons,. 
as well as four daughters, and though their means must have 
been straitened after his death, the noble endowments of our uni- 
versities sufficed to educate and send forth the two eldest of them, 
whose abilities gained them deserved advancement. Daniel and 
Jobn, apparently the eldest and second sons, both married and left 
children, whose names at least are recorded. The four daughters 
also married, and the names of their husbands are known. Of the 
other sons we learn nothing; nor can any ingenuity hook on the de- 
scending line of the family of Sony® to the ascending line of the 
family of John Rogers of Oldham, of Timothy Rogers of Chappell, or, 
we fear, of the eccentric John Rogers, sometime Kector of Purleigh, 
afterwards inmate of half a dozen of Cromwell's prisons, and 
lastly M.D, and practitioner of Bermondsey, whose son founded the 
fortunes of the Devonshire baronets of that name. 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Chester, the author of this biographical 
investigation, is not checked by this misadventure ; — 

Personally unsatisfactory (he says) as were his labours in that 
they led him imperceptibly into another, and it was not long before he be- 
came thoroughly imbued with the conviction that historical justice had 


* John : the the first authorized English 
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never yet been done to the person whose eventful career forms the subject of 
these pages. He soon discovered that the only original account concerning 
him, which has been received as authentic for nearly three centuries, was 
full of the widest discrepancies and grossest errors. Modest and humble— 
unambitious of a record on the common roll of fame —actuated by higher 
and holier motives than the attainment of a name among men— while he 
lived he carefully avoided all appearance of ostentation, and never claimed 
the honours to which he was justly entitled; while after his death his v 
memory was rudely thrust aside, in order to make room for that of h 
associates who had been, indeed, his official supcriors, but who, generally, 
were infinitely his inferiors, as well in regard to their character and attain- 
ments as to the services which they had rendered the Church and the world. 
Plain Johu Rogers could easily be elbowed out of the works of historians 
who would have described the length of his nails, and enumerated the hairs 
of his beard, if, as in other cases in his times, he had fortunately tumbled 
into a bishopric. 

This invidious contrast is especially pointed at Coverdale and 
Ridley, both of whom, and possibly Cranmer also, would, if all 
men their due, have yielded their mitres—so Mr. Chester 
broadly insinuates — to Rogers. Nothing material, it seems, is 
known of Rogers's career till we find him associated with Tyn- 
dale in the translation of the Bible at Antwerp. Tyndale and 
Frith, who is also associated with him in this work, are removed 
by martyrdom, and the completion and publication of the Bible 
known as Matthew's fall entirely into the hands of Rogers. Mr. 
Chester’s labours were directed to show that to Rogers the far 

ter part of the work is due, and to secure for him the credit 
<f being the real founder of our faith as English Protestants, not 
by his version only, but by the notes he appended to it, the prefaces 
with which he furnished its various books, and, above all, the 
common- place book or concordance which he adapted to it. It is 
certain that the Matthew Bible, to whomsoever the main credit of 
it is due, superseded that of Coverdale which appeared immediately 
before it, and which is chiefly noticeable as being the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible in English. It is true also that the 
atthew version is far more accordant with our Protestant views 
of the real meaning of Scripture, and it is a more advanced trans- 
lation. It does not seek to compromise with Popery, and we may 
accordingly rejoice that it was so ordained that this version should 
obtain so easy and complete a victory over that of Coverdale. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this triumph was owing alto- 
gether to its superiority either in doctrine or execution, as Mr. 
Chester unhesitatingly proclaims. It happened curiously — or, as 
we may be allowed to say, providentially — that Coverdale’s Bible, 
which came out under the direct patronage of Cromwell, and 
which certainly strained many points to keep on decent terms with 
the old Church, was placed by its dedication under the protection 
of Anne Boleyn at a moment when poor Boleyn’s star was be- 
ginning to decline. ‘The sale of the work was immediately sus- 
pended. The King’s countenance was withheld from it. ‘The 
expectation that it would be at once sanctioned by the Bishops 
and recommended from authority was for the time frustrated. 
Anne Boleyn perished, and the dedication was cancelled or re- 
modelled. The work began gradually to make way, and Coverdale 
was allowed to go to Paris and superintend the printing there of a 
second edition, which, however, was cut short the. French Go- 
vernment; but in the meanwhile the better and bolder work of 
Tyndale and his coadjutors saw the light, and recommended itself 
at once to the favour of the genuine Reformers. Such was the 
accident or the providence which prevented the movement of the 
Reformation from being prematurely stayed by the crude doc- 
= views or timid concessions of the first translator of the 
Bible. 

Whatever Rogers's share in the rest work of the Matthew Bible 
may have really been, there is no doubt that, on the removal of 
Tyndale and Frith, the malice of the Romanists centred on him 
alone. It was nearly twenty years after the publication of the rival 
translations that the penalty was exacted of their authors. The 
proportions this penalty assumed sufficiently mark the degree of 
odium in which the versions were respectively held by the now 
dominant Roman party. Among the multitudes of all ranks and 
characters who were designated by common fame as holding the 
obnoxious opinions, the leaders of the Marian persecution made 
their choice of victims— some for the conspicuousness of their 
position, as Hooper and Ridley, to terrify men of learning and 
standing — some, such as Latimer, for their zeal and popularity. 
Cranmer was « political rather than a religious victim. Rogers 
was sentenced, we may believe, not for his station, his influence, 
or his learning, but from sheer malice, as the man who, by the 

ublication of his bold uncompromising Bible, had done the most 
irretrievable damage .o the cause of the reactionists. And as 
the passions of Bonner and Gardiner appear often to have had 
more sway over them than any calculations of policy, it seems 
that they chose for their first victim, not the loftiest in rank or the 
most potent in influence, but simply the man against whom they 
felt the most personal spite. Coverdale was seized and imprisoned 
among the first; but he, though a Bishop and a translator, was 
presently released, and suffered to leave the country without 
further molestation. But Rogers, an obscure priest without any 
official station, and little noted for his powers as a preacher or a 
polemic, was harshly confined, brutally worried, and finally con- 
signed to the stake, the first of the long file of martyrs of the 
Marian persecution. This undoubtedly is his real title to dis- 
tinction. It seems unfortunately not to have caught the eye of 
Foxe, who accordingly treats him merely as one of the common 
herd, and takes no pains to ascertain the facts of his life, or to 
vindicate his claims to any large share in the work in which he 
assisted. Mr. Chester has done well in bringing out in stronger 


relief the individuality of the man, and his volume has the further 
merit of setting the people and the times before us with much 
vividness and reality. tt was hardly , perhaps, to pull 
down some honoured names in order to do justice to the un- 
honoured; but we are content, for our part, to leave our bio- 
grapher to the Nemesis which has extinguished in him all hope of 
connecting himself with the object of his partial laudation. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE.* 


| aes peculiarities of modern fashion are more icuous than 

the change which has come over novel-writing. Nelson’s 
flagship does not present a greater contrast in form and structure 
to the Monitor than does the work of fiction of Sir Walter Scott’s 
age to the novels of the present day. Formerly, it was thought 
necessary to have a distinctly marked hero and heroine, whose 
love-making under difficulties was the main topic of the book, and 
who were, as a matter of course, honey married in the last 
chapter. Now, however, we have changed all that. We no longer 
expect to find a wedding at the end of vol. iii.— in fact, we very 
often do not have any third volume at all ; yet sometimes we are de- 
luded into a fourth. We are quite accustomed to have our hero and 
heroine married out of hand early in the story, or before it begins, 
and too often to find the love-making point towards Sir C. Cress- 
well. Indeed, novelists are not in the least particular about 
indulging us with much love-making, or even about having a 
recognised hero at all. In the good old times, “ our hero” was an 
established synonyme for the fortunate young gentleman’s name, 
and the only doubt allowed was, which of two eligible young ladies 
should be proclaimed heroine. Now, we have to take our choice 
among a variety of characters, all ns equally slight claims 
to fill the vacant dignity. We need not stop to inquire whether the 
change is for the better or not, or to investigate the causes which 
have produced this result. ‘The fact is sufficiently patent, and the 
responsibility is shared by almost every living writer of fiction who 
has any claim to extended reputation. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s his- 
torical novels have a central fizure, but substitute other motives 
and sentiments for love. Vanity Fair, The Mill on the Floss, The 
Woman in White, The Silver Cord, have no hero at all; and it 
would be hard to name the true holder of that office in Hypatia, 
The Newcomes, My Novel, or several of Mr. Dickens’s works. And 
as to marriage being regarded as the necessary termination, it 
may suffice to say that of the six or seven tales which were in 
course of publication three or four months ago in the several 
magazines, hardly one culminated in a wedding. ‘The characters 
were either introduced to notice as already married couples, or 
were put through that ceremony incidentally in the course of the 
story. In truth, it would be waiateadile to expect anything 
like uniformity in mode of treatment, as long as people continue 
to — so many and such different matters puitable themes for a 
novel. 

Mr. Saunders, the author of the novel now before us, could not 
possibly have written before the present generation—we might 
almost say before the present decade, He has caught the trick, 
of which Mr. Dickens has wearied us, of distinguishing people by 
peculiar physical traits. _He does his very humble best to imitate 
George Eliot in pourtraying characters drawn from low life; and 
he follows with more diligence than success the custom of mi- 
nutely describing a variety of scenes and incidents. But, above 
all, he shuns St. George’s, Hanover Square, or its country equiva- 
lent, as unknown ground, and dispenses almost entirely with love- 
making, though of course not with love of one kind or another. 
We have taken the trouble to compare Mr. Saunders’s other work, 
The Shadow in the House, with this his last effusion, and in 
both we find the same general framework. Two persons are 
married before the story commences, and the action depends 
on their mutual relations, and on the love of some one 
else for one of the pair. The Shadow in the House is a hor- 
ribly murderous affair, and we gladly spare our readers the dis- 
cussion of it. The main subject of ‘Abel. Drake's Wife is less com- 
pletely worked out, and the book, on the whole, is perhaps worse 
written ; but it is certainly less disagreeable reading. Abel Drake, 
a mill-hand, who has married a girl of his own class, heads a strike; 
after which, for no assignable reason, he deserts his wife, still a 
mere girl, and disappears. She rises in the world, and, believing 
him dead, engages herself to an eligible gentleman; whereupon, 
of course, her husband turns up, and she returns to him —which is 
all very well for her, but is slightly unsatisfactory for the young 
gentleman who wanted to marry her. It cannot be denied that 
there is a certain amount of originality in this idea, and not too 
much improbability. ‘The faults lie more in the execution of the 
design than in the original conception. In Mr. Saunders's former 
novel, as well as in this one, the same defects are strongly marked, 
and no great improvement is to be observed. He indulges con- 
tinually in minute descriptions of unimportant matters, which 
serve no other purpose than to fill a page ; and his want of accu- 
rate observation tends to make these intended word-pictures not 
merely unintelligible, but confusing to the reader. And the same 
habit of inaccuracy is carried into the minor incidents of the tales. 
Different pages give contradictory accounts of the time that has 
elapsed and the ages of the personages ; ladies appear in ball-dresses 
in the morning ; and the small, but despotic, rules which govern the 
habits of every-day life seem to be cither unknown to Mr. 


* Abel Drake’s Wife. A Novel. By John Saunders, Author of The 
Shadow in the House, Love's Martyrdom, &c. Lockwood. 1862. 
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Saunders, or habitually disregarded by him. Mr. Thackeray's not 
infrequent carelessness about minor names and dates, and the 
want of attention to truth of detail in other novelists, is no excuse 
for Mr. Saunders. The tendency of many living writers is rather 
to over-minuteness in such matters, and an author who has no high 
powers or distinct style of his own will do well, if he must write, 
to copy the accuracy of such writers as George Eliot. 

But, to confine our attention to the book with which we are 
more immediately concerned, Abel Drake's Wife shows that the 
author has partly learned at least one lesson by experience. It is 
not so badly constructed as its predecessor. Incidents and de- 
scriptions, though unskilfully welded together, yet have eome 
mutual relation and result; whereas a great part of the Shadow m 
the House is taken up with a detailed history of people who have 
but a slight connection with the principal characters. One step in 
the right direction is something to be proud of ; and as Mr. Saun- 
ders has also made his second novel considerably shorter than his 
first, we may fairly expect that, about the time at which his plots 
begin to be properly constructed, his novels will have reached the 
vanishing point in respect of length. It is needless to say that the 
world will experience no very serious loss if this should happen 
speedily ; for there is nothing in his style of writing, his characters, 
or his general notions of society, that is either intrinsically beau- 
tiful and valuable, or particularly like to actual life. It has more 
than once been said of a pretentious book, “ there is a great deal that 
is new in it, and a great deal that is true; but what is new is not 
true, and what is true is not new.” One might not perhaps be 
specially struck with the truth of anything contained in Abel 
Drake's Wife, but the novelty of many points is sufficiently con- 
spicuous, and certainly, as a general rule, if not always, that which 
is new is not true. ‘To begin with the scene in which the story is 
laid. The heroine is originally a factory girl, and is first introduced 
to the reader in a dingy court, which would seem to be in a large 
town; yet all the descriptions are of entirely rural scenery, and 
the manufacturer’s wife is not only the recognised Lady 
Bountiful, but apparently also the only lady her poor neigh- 
bours have any knowledge of. And when we connect this with 
the assembling of Jarge parties of neighbours several times over 
at the manutacturer’s house, we become pretty certain that the 
author never formed a clear conception of the locality to which he 
was tu introduce his readers. The faculty of setting a place, with 
the people in different grades of society living in and around it, 
vividly before the reader's eye, is perhaps in itself uncommon; 
and at any rate it is very rarely cultivated, so that Mr. Saunders 
has many sharers in his offence. Yet none the less is Barden Brow 
an impossible village, not to be recognised in Lancashire or any- 
where else, at least by the description here given of it. Whether 
Mr. Saunders has lived in the society he professes to depict, or 
lias evolved it out of his own moral consciousness, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine positively ; but we strongly ane the latter, 
or the existence of such a neighbourhood would have got wind, 
and a migration of mee thither from all parts of the 
kingdom would have left the British matron elsewhere in absolute 
despair. Barden Brow and its vicinity is clearly the paradise of 
governesses, where they are not only treated with the considera- 
tion which is their due, though, like many other debts, it is very 
often not paid to them, but are literally the most important 
members of the family. The heroine, having been taken into a 
lady's family as nursemaid, she being then a rough and uneducated 
zirl who has spent most of her time in factory work, at the end 
of two or three years is promoted to be governess, and her mistress 
gives a grand ball in honour of the event. The question how she 
contrived to acquire the requisite knowledge, and the manners of 
2 lady, in the interval, without ever ceasing to perform her 
nursemaid’s duties, may perhaps be answered by the remark 
that she is the heroine, and therefore by hypothesis capable of any 
astounding feats ; but the importance bestowed upon her is in her 
enpacity of governess, not of heroine, since the like honours are 
showered on her predecessor, who has nothing of the heroic 
about her, Possibly, Mr. Saunders may intend to read a moral 
lesson to the ladies of England, and, by representing as fact what 
he thinks ought to be the position of a governess, to shame them 
into consideration for his ill-used favourites, But we are bound 
to say that not a trace of this purpose appears, and meanwhile the 
antithesis between fact and Mr. Saunders's fiction is marked some- 
what more strongly than usual. Perhaps we might wish that the 
ordinary usages of society approached more nearly than is actually 
the a to the ideal represented by Mr. Saunders in this one 
matter, 

We are far from wishing or expecting this to happen with 
regard to his next view of life and manners, which is still more 
startling, and fully reconciles us to the conclusion at which we 
have already arrived, that no such place as is here described 
can ever have existed. We have already mentioned the first 
jain incident of the book —that the heroine, from a factory-girl, 

comes a nursemaid. We might observe, by the way, on the 
skill with which the name of Barbara was chosen for the heroine, 
and the equally common one of Evelina for the other girl of the 
same class casually introduced. One day, going into the garden to 
fetch one of the children, she finds him up in a tree, and his elder 
brother standing by smoking, who, to tease the unfortunate nurse, 

Sets his dog at the child. Whereupon Barbara clutches the dog's 
throat, while the little boy comes down and runs away, and natu- 
rally gets bit for her pains. Presently the young man who has 
cau the mischief follows her into the nursery, and insists on 
doing a bit of extempore surgery by cauterizing the bite then and 


there, for fear lest the dog should have been mad; and he takes 
advantage of the opportunity to consult Barbara, who has been his 
mother’s nursemaid some six weeks, about his future career in 
life, when the following curious dialogue ensues :— 

« Well, then, my father hates the army, and feels a good deal about my 
want of feeling for the mill. My mother I can piney but, somehow, she 
holds me here in spite of myself. Barbara, do you like my mother? Ah, 
yes! — you needn’t say any more. Your face speaks for you, as it does with 
all honest people before they get spoiled. Now, what would you do if you 


were me ? 

“ Settle it before neet —I mean night —and either go to th’ mill or th’ 
deuce you would? On my life I believe you though. 
Hang me if myself chanel by women. But 
not going yet, if it be only for your sake.” 

“ My sake, sir?” 

“ Yes, I'll stay a bit longer to plague you. Who taught you, I should 
like to know, to go at things in this straightforward fashion? I shouldn't 
wonder if you don’t turn out a revolutionist of the first water — a — 
in petticoats, or a red republican fresh from the nursery. I want to know 
more about you; it’s my duty to know more about you. You are hatching 
schemes of some sort. What means that light I have seen burning late in 
the night from your chamber window? Take care, Miss Barbara, my eye is 
upon you! Hullo! — what’s the matter now? ” 

Here the mistress appears, and, after a moment's not unnatural 
surprise, thanks Barbara warmly for the advice she has been 
giving. Can any one direct us to the place where young gentle- 
men are in the habit of taking maid-servants fresh from the cotton- 
mill into council on their most important affairs, and where model 
matrons approve of the arrangement? A summer holiday season 
might be spent profitably and pleasantly in exploring so curious a 
locality. e might expatiate on the singular views about mili- 
tary matters which Mr. Saunders appears to hold, and on his 
remarkable estimate of the uences of desertion from the 
army. One might inquire how a lazy youth, who has nothing to 
do, and does it, from the beginning to the end of the book, con- 
trived to support life during the interval, and what is the use of 
expending many chapters on the said vagabond, who does nothing 
to influence the course of the story. One would like to know, as 
a resource if we were in difficulties, the address of a manufac- 
turer capable of taking into partnership, on the strength of a 
mechanical invention not yet tried, the man who had half ruined 
him by getting up a strike a few years before, and who was the 
husband of the woman his own son had been engaged to marry. 
But we think that enough has been said to show the extent of 
Mr. Saunders’ merits, and the claim he has to the fulsome lauda- 
tions inserted in every advertisement of his books. 


STREET’S ACCOUNT OF STONE CHURCH.* 

OF all the monographs of particular churches which have fallen 

under our notice, we have not seen one of greater artistic in- 
terest than Mr. Street’s description of Stone Church in Kent —a 
building which has been fortunate in falling into such good hands, 
both for its written history and its material restoration. This 
Kentish village church is well known to antiquarians and archi- 
tects for its extremely beautiful design and detail. It has been 
described and illustrated more than once, but proper justice has 
only now been done to it. Indeed, in its late mutilated condition, 
it was quite impossible to discern its full merits. There was 
enough left to show that the building had once been a perfect 
gem of Gothic architecture, but it required a thorough examina- 
tion and removal of the modern accretions and debasements before 
many important but lost features of the original design could be 
recovered. Fer if few villages can boast of a finer relic of the 
earliest Pointed style than Stone Church, the successive parsons 
and churchwardens of the parish fur many generations have ex- 
celled all their contemporaries in the destructive treatment of the 
beautiful specimen of art entrusted to their care. A recent change 
of incumbent, however, has been followed bya zeal deavour to 
“restore” the cuurch. Thenew authorities seem to have had the 
sense not to put the building into the hands of the nearest builder dub- 
bing himself an architect; nor, on the other hand, to callin the pro- 
fessional aid of any artist, however eminent, who was not able to 
devote himself to the nal study of the work. Mr. Street, an 
architect almost as distinguished in the literature as in the practice 
of his profession, undertook the task, and has fulfilled it most 
admirably. The present sumptuously printed and_ illustrated 
paper records the discoveries which he made mya the [ie grag 
of the works, and his interesting hypothesis as to the original de- 
signer of the church. It is oll, we may add, for the benefit of 
the restoration fund. 

There is, perhaps, not an ancient village church in the country 
which would not amply reward a careful study. For a long time, 
it was fashionable to regard with a merely sentimental interest 
our old parish churches, with their “ heaven-pointing” spires and 
their pealing, bells. Those who emigrated to the colonies were 
always tenderly regretting these religious associations, which they 
had probably valued but little while they were at home ; and the 
more thoughtful visitors to the old country from beyond the At- 
lantic—men of the Washington Irving type—use@'to tell us that we 
did not prize enough the ancient structures which in almost every 

arish connected our present political and religious life with the past. 
Besides which, there has never been wanting a race of indis- 
criminating archwologists who loved our old churches for no 
better reason than because they were old, and who would defend any 


* Some Account of the Church of St. Mary, Stone, Dartford. By George 
Edmund Street, F. JR 1862. By 
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eee ae which they found existing, just as o~ 
would copy painf itaphs, however unimportant, provi 

that 7 of 5 aman antiquity. Not but that this class of 
men did good service in conserving what might otherwise have 
perished through sheer wantonness of destruction. Soon, how- 
ever, public opinion took another turn. Inspired by the great 
religious movement of our time, people began to value churches 
not merely as historical monuments, but in proportion to the 
sacredness of the for which they were built and used. 
Now this sentiment is tempered, but reinforced, by a strong 
artistic feeling. We have learnt to appreciate the beauty and 
freshness of the architecture, sculpture, and general decoration of 
our medieval churches. Perhaps, too, the decay and mutilation 


which have befallen these structures in the course of centuries | | _ have been, if not the best of the Westminster carvers, at any 


have invested them with a special charm. Certain it is that b 
general consent the ara a “restoration” of churches, whi 
was so common a few years is now out of favour. Not that 
anyone, except perhaps a few enthusiasts, wishes to perpetuate the 
condition of neglect and ruin into which too many of our old 
churches had been suffered to fall. But it is now understood that 
a middle course is open to the church-restorer. It is possible to 
replace the fabric in substantial repair, and to remove excrescences 
and deformities, without destroying the actual handiwork of the old 
craftsmen. With our present knowledge of the principles of 
Gothic architecture, it is easy to decipher mouldings, and even to 
reconstruct missing portions of a design from a few fragmentary 
remains. But what no one can do is to mend, or recut, a piece of 
sculpture, whether of figures or of foliage, without obliterating the 
spirit and beauty of the original. It is here that we have suffered 
most from well-meant but most injudicious restoration. Too man 
of our finest cathedrals have sustained irremediable injury from this 
process on the largest scale. The first thing which a modern 
mason will do, unless he is watched, is to chisel over the whole 
surface of an ancient carving so as to remove flaws and scratches 
and defects, and to bring the whole to a neat uniform surface. It 
is needless to say that this is fatal. What survives the process is 
absolutely worthless. Every spark of the original spirit of the 
work will have disappeared with the removal of the finish and last 
touches of the old artist. Most happily this is beginning to be 
understood before it is too late to save the great bulk of our 
medieval remains of ecclesiastical architecture. What is most 
to be feared in these days is that the necessary reparation 
of an old church should be entrusted to any architect who is too 
idle or too busy to superintend the actual progress of the works. 
The author of the volume now before us complains vehemently 
that even the most watchful mspection is sometimes ineffectual. 
When the architect's back is turned, the workman will relapse into 
his old ways. Mr. Street makes the useful suggestion that a 
contractor for any work of restoration should be bound under a 
heavy penalty to preserve untouched such ancient remains or 
details as might be scheduled in the agreement. We have been 
led into this digression by observing the numerous proofs which 
this volume affords of a most conservative spirit in the architect's 
treatment of this very remarkable medieval remain. 

It is not necessary to describe Stone Church in any detail. 
Suffice it to say that it is a parish church of early Gothic style 
and of no great dimensions, But it is remarkable for its rich orna- 
mentation and architectural detail. Mr. Street explains this by 
showing that the manor and the rectory, ever since the time of 
Domesday, have belonged to the see of Rochester. He argues 
with great probability that the existing church was built by Bishop 
Laurence de St. Martin, whose episcopate lasted from a.p. 1251 
to 1278. This date suits very well the character of the architec- 
ture; whereas the next Bishop, who was Walter de Merton, 
affected, as we know from his buildings at Oxford, a later deve- 
lopment of the Pointed style. Nothing is recorded of the his- 
tory of the church until the year 1638, when, in a violent 
thunder-storm, happening on January 14th, its roof and steeple 
were burnt and the fabric seriously damaged. ‘There is 
little doubt that the spire and roof were of oak shingles, 
a method of covering very common among the Kentish woodlands, 
but very liable to injury by fire. The then rector, one Richard 
Chase, seems to have done little towards repairing the damaze. He 
was articled and petitioned against by his parishioners to the House 
of Commons in 1640, and accused of appropriating to the repairs 
of his own chancel some of the “ breiie money” collected for the 

eneral restoration. ‘The vaulted roof of the chancel, an un- 
ppily rare feature in English parish churches, seems to have 
fallen in through neglect ; the windows were mutilated or blocked 
up, and the whole building became a wreck, in which condition it 
was suffered to remain till our own day. 

In minutely examining the church with a view to its restoration, 
Mr. Street's practised eye was struck with the great resemblance 
of its architectural detail to that of the contemporary parts of 
Westminster Abbey. The First-Pointed work of Henry III. at 
Westminster was begun in 1245, and finished in 1269; and Mr. 
Street imagines, not without good reason, that the architect of the 
Minster was also the designer of the Kentish church. He describes 
the architecture of the building in these words : — 

The church is internally a rare example of a building as nearly as possible 
in the same state as when it was first built. For a village church, its cha- 
racter is unusually sumptuous and ornate; and perhaps there is no example 
pene First-Pointed building in England in which the grace and delicacy 

ich characterize the style have been carried to greater perfection. It is 
impossible, indeed, to sj too highly of the workmanship or of the design 
of every part, and, close as is its similarity in many points to our glorious 
Abbey at Westminster, it is a remarkable fact that in care and beauty of 


workmanship the little vi church is undoubtedly superior to the Min- 
ster. This might well be; for, with all its beauty and with all its vigour, 
the mere execution of much of the work at Westminster is not first-rate, and 
hardly such as one might expect in so important a position. 

After a minute technical description of the several parts of the 
building, and an account of the ingenious process by which he 
succeeded in recovering the whole design of the perished windows, 
and the ruined vault of the chancel roof, from fragments of ribs, 
jambs, and mouldings, which had been worked up in the modernized 
walls, Mr. Street returns to the subject of the resemblance of the 
style of the church to that of Westminster Abbey. One beautiful 
feature of Stone Church is its internal wall arcading with 
spandrils of exquisitely carved foliage. The author expresses his 
belief that these sculptures are the work of one man, who seems 


rate equal to the best. He gives engravings of three of them, 
and describes them “ as executed with a delicacy of hand, a fine- 
ness of eye, a nervous sensibility so soft, that no perfunctory 
imitation can ever be in the least degree likely to rival its 
beauty.” ‘Those who have studied Pointed architecture, and who 
know how uniform each style was within its proper period, may 
perhaps be sceptical as to Mr. Street’s discovery of a special re- 
semblance between Westminster Abbey and Stone Church. But 
that gentleman bas already shown very convincingly that a group 
of churches in West Kent and East Surrey, and again some 
churches in Cornwall, are the work of the same architect. The 
present case is the strongest of all, and may be taken as almost a 
demonstration. The points of resemblance are recapitulated at 
the close of the Essay. They are as follows :—the identity of the 
details of the wall-arcades, and of the window-tracery ; the simi- 
larity of the sculptured foliage, in the bosses and spandrils; the 
use of the same materials — Caen and Gatton stone for wrought 
work, chalk for walling and groining, and marble for shafts; and, 
finally, the fact that the two buildings, however different in scale 
and grandeur, are designed on the same general system of pro- 
portion. This last point introduces a very curious subject of 
Inquiry, upon which we should have been glad if Mr. Street had 
entered more fully. We commend this paper to the consideration 
of all who are interested in the architecture of our ancient 
churches. Mr. Street's hypothesis opens a new field of investiga- 
tion, in which we hope he will have many followers. His paper 
is beautifully illustrated, as might be expected from the pencil of 
perhaps the most accomplished architectural draughtsman of the 
day. In particular, we may notice the perspective view of the 
exterior in the frontispiece, in which the chancel, so much higher 
than the nave, owing to its vaulted roof, looks much more like a 
foreign than an English church. Mr. Street has deserved the 
good fortune of having this interesting church to restore, inasmuch 
as he is one of the few living English architects who have attempted 
stone groining in their new churches. Without a stone roof, it is 
not too much to say, Gothic architecture never attains its perfection. 


OLIVER’S HISTORY OF EXETER. 


AM production of Dr. Oliver's is entitled to respect wt age 
eceding from a man who was one of the most respectable at 
once of the old school of antiquaries and of the old school of 
Roman Catholic clergy. The present volume is entitled to far- 
ther tenderness, as bemg a posthumous work, which had clearly not 
received the author's last corrections. A few repetitions here and 
there, and one or two trifling accuracies of expression, would 
doubtless have been corrected if Dr. Oliver had lived to look 
over his own proof-sheets. But there is very litle to complain 
of in this way, as the ediior, Mr. Edward Smirke, has dis- 
charged his duties very faithiully and carefully. Dr. Oliver was 
aman of undoubted learning, and he had made the antiquities of 
the City and Diocese of Exeter the main study of his lite. Yet 
somehow, as his editor seems to allow, Dr. Oliver’s History of 
the City of Exeter is not exactly what the history of an ancient 
and famous English city ought to be. It sounds an odd fault 
to find, but it 1s not local enough. The book is not so much 
a history of Exeter as a history of those passages in English 
history in which Exeter played any special part, and of some 
with which Exeter had no more to do than other places. Dr. 
Oliver really gives us no account at all of the real internal 
history of Exeter as a city. We had hoped from the title that. 
he would have given us as vivid a picture of medieval 
Exeter as Mr. Riley has given us of medieval London. The 
local history of a town is always curious, and, with a moderate 
degree of skill, it may always be made interesting. The whole 
history of these municipalities, the changes in their constitution, 
the curiosities of their local legislation, the way in which they 
influenced the world beyond their walls and were influenced by it, 
are really very important parts of national and even of general 
history. In most European countries, the history of the 
municipalities is simply the history of the national freedom. 
It was indeed less so in England than anywhere else. Highly 
important as was the municipal element in our constituuon, 
it was less important than el-ewhere. But this was because in 
England freedom was not confined within walls, but was spread 
over the whole land — because the royal authority, oppressive as 

it often was, was incomparably less oppressive than in 0 
countries. An English city looks undignified in history beside an 
* The Hist the City of Exeter. By the Rev. George Oliver, D.D., 
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Italian, a German, a Flemish, or a Spanish city; but that is simply 
beeause of the superior well-being of the whole country. An 
English town had no temptation to set up as an independent 
commonwealth; still less had it the means to establish its 
sovereignty over the surrounding district. Still, the history even 
of English municipalities is highly important. The towns, if not 
everything, as they were in some lands, were still a great deal. 
‘They were but one element among several, but they were a highly 
yaluable clement. The burghers of England played their part as 
well and as bravely as the barons, the knights, and the yeomen. 
And when their representatives sat in the national council side by 
side with those knights of the shire who elsewhere would have 
looked down upon them with the noble’s contempt for the 
roturier, the cities of England really held a higher place than if 
they had pretended to a stormy and precarious independence of 
the national government. 

The history of our cities, too, is instructive in another way. No 
part. of history, not that of colleges, or chapters, or monasteries, 
shows more clearly how institutions outlive their usefulness—how a 
rule which in one age served a most valuable purpose may in 
another age come to defeat the very purpose for which it was 
originally ordained. The modern changes in municipal constitu- 
tions possibly went too far im abolishing the picturesque variety 
of the old governments, and in reconstructing every corporation 
after exactly the same pattern. It may be answered that the 
municipal antiquary has found enough left him in one corporation 

ich was spared because it was too great for legislation, and in 
several which were spared because they were too small for it. 
But, revolutio as municipal reform seemed to con- 
servative mi vy 8 can be no doubt that it was thoroughly 
a return to the original spirit of the institution. 
burgesses who first paid for a charter, and the King 
who sold it to them — these undignified words are really 
those which best express the true nature of the proceeding — 
certainly did not look forward to a day when the Corporation, 
which was. meant to be the incorporated body of citizens, came, in 
many places, to be looked on by the mass of the citizens as some- 
thing alien and almost hostile. Such a result was as little 
dreamed of by its founders as the “masters and scholars” of a 
medieval University dreamed of a Hebdomadal Board. It was as 
little dreamed of as a Bishop who founded a Chapter of fifty 
Canons dreamed that three or four of their number would come 
to all the rights of their brethren and a large share of his 
own. ‘he tendencies of oligarchies to grow up everywhere, and 
for simple abuses which have arisen y and imperceptibly, 
are never more fully illustrated than in the history of municipal 

rations. 

‘he internal history of Exeter might be expected to give some 
good illustrations of all these points. Exeter is one of those cities 
which are now positively far larger and more flourishing than they 
ever were, but which have lost their relative position through the 
still faster growth of younger rivals. In days when ships were 
smaller than they are now, Exeter was a great port. It was also 
the local capital of a large district. As the chief town of a 
very large county, and one at a great distance from London, 
it has always been something more than a common country town. 
When access to London was a rare and difficult business, Exeter 
was truly the capital of the West. It still remains what some 
people would call a “genteel” city; that is, it has, though not a 
watering-place, a large population of the same type as that which 
commonly frequents watering-places. It has a Cathedral, of some 
beauty and much singularity, and it has, therefore, centering round 
it all that sort of ecclesiastical history which commonly surrounds 
the chief seat of a Bishoprick. But, owing to its greater size and 
seeular consequence, Exeter, like Bristol and Norwich, has not at 
all the same air as the more purely ecclesiastical towns. In one 
Tespect, it is eminently unlike Bristol and Norwich. Its parish 
churches are among the poorest in all England. 

Here, then, is plenty of material for a thoroughly interesting 
local history. But Dr. Oliver has really said nothing about it. 
We have notices of the events in general history in which Exeter 
took a part. We have an account of the castle and its chapel, of 
the parish churches, and of various institutions, old and new, in 
the city, together with a list of mayors and other municipal digni- 
taries. But of strictly municipal history there is absolutely none. 
‘The Editor allows that Dr. Oliver, who had raked together every 
possible document belonging to the ecclesiastical history of the 
city and diocese, had been far from giving the same attention to the 
municipal archives. The ecclesiastical history he has given in other 
works, but surely we might have looked here for the civic history. 
Bat anyhow it is not to be found. One would like to have gone back 
to the beginning. Itis certain that Exeter was once a city divided 
between a mixed population of Welsh and English. According to 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Exeter was once something very like an 
imdependent. commonwealth, ising only the vaguest ex- 
ternal supremacy in the West-Saxon kings. And undoubtedly 
the way in which its citizens attempted to make terms with 
William the Conqueror was far more like an Italian city parleying 
with the Emperor than like a town which was accustomed to the 
direct sway of a monarch. But to all these things Dr. Oliver 
makes nothing more than a mere passing allusion. 
We have said that Dr. Oliver was a Roman Catholic Priest of the 
old school. And very different indeed that school was from the 
new one. There cannot be a more striking contrast than that be- 
tween steady-going Roman Catholics, like Dr. Lingard and Dr. 


Oliver, and the zealous converts of our own ion. Of course 
the difference between converts and old believers is at the bottom 
of it. Dr. Lingard and Dr. Oliver were doubtless as sincere and 
earnest in their faith as the last neophyte who has gone over; but 
they did not feel themselves bound in the same sort to blaze it 
abroad to the whole world. They never concealed their convictions, 
but a faith about which they had never doubted did not seem to 
stand in need of constant controversial assertions or of the 
grotesque garb of an affected and offensive phraseology. It is 
easy, in reading Dr. Oliver's book, to see that he was an earnest 
Roman Catholic. As such, he believes some things in the early 
part of the history which a Protestant hardly would believe; and 
as such, he brings prominently forward the wrongs of the English 
Catholics under Elizabeth and her successors. But, if earnest, he 
is also moderate. Either these old-fashioned Catholics were really 
more moderate in their sentiments, or they studied a highly politic 
moderation of speech. Sume converts, on becoming omen Ca- 
tholics, seem to cease to be Englishmen. Dr. Oliver, who be- 
lieved in the Pope all his days, never so believed in him as to be 
other than as sound an Englishman as any one who has pronounced 
the Pope and his works to be impious, heretical, and damnable. 
Orrather Dr. Oliver would himself have turned round and denounced 
the “damnable doctrine and position” as heartily as Mr. Whall 
could do. In all matters of Foute between Rome and Eng 
Dr. Oliver writes as an lishman. Throughout, he speaks as 
the friend of universal -toleration; he blames persecution by 
whatever side it is employed; he calls Protestants, and even 
Dissenters, by the name of Christian brethren. He hates a Puritan, 
but it is with the hatred of a Royalist rather than that. of a 
Catholic. In fact, in speaking of the civil strife of the seventeenth 
century, he uses far stronger language than in speaking of any 
par in which his own religion was more immediately con- 
cerned. 

Altogether, this is a book which makes us feel a very high 
esteem for its author, but it certainly is, as even its Editor 
very far from being a history of the City of Exeter. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE first two volumes of M. Victor Hugo's new romance have 
appeared, and have obtained that success which the author's 
well-known genius was sure to secure for them. Fantine is now 
the subject of every conversation, and the virtues of Monseigneur 
Myriel have cast into the shade M. Fould’s budget. Les Misérables * 
is essentially a controversial novel. M. Hugo's avowed purpose has 
been to represent the defects of modern society, and to show that 
those who have once fallen are doomed to sink for ever. The 
French proverb says “& tout péché miséricorde.” It is no such 
thing, answers our philanthropist; and in illustration of his theory he 
publishes a tale upon all the enactments of the penal code. All the 
precautions of the police are denounced as contrived for the ex- 
= motive of shutting penitent sinners out of the paths of virtue. 
Hugo is, however, so far from stating fairly the whole case, 
that, in order to substantiate his accusations, he is obli to 
accumulate within the compass of his two volumes impossibilities 
of the most glaring character. ‘The Misérables will not, we are 


afraid, add much to his reputation. 
of M. de 
iret e fifth 


In our last monthly summary we 

Hauranne’s Histoire du Gouvernement 

volume of this important work has recently been issued, and we 
have the greatest pleasure in recommending it to our readers. 
The events related by the historian are those connected with the 
sessions of 1819 and 1820—that is to say, the debates to which 
the law on the press gave rise, the murder of the Duc de 
Berri, and the unavoidable retreat of M. Decazes from the 
Ministry, the bill altering the form of the elections to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the riots which took place in consequence. 
An epoch during which statesmen such as Benjamin Constant, 
Chateaubriand, Louis and Gouvion Saint Cyr were called to 
rule the destinies of their country, and orators like De Serre, 
Royer-Collard, and Maine de Biran appeared as public debaters, 
is one of which the friends of constitutional government may 
be justly proud. For a monarch like Louis XVIIL, who was 
compelled at the same time to keep in cheek the infuriated ultra- 
Royalists, and to calm the angry suspicions of Bonapartists and 
Liberals, the ition was beset with t difficulty, especially 
when we bear in mind that the forei y -weeing still acting under 
the influence of the recollections of 1815, and having preserved all 
their irritation against France, were watching closely the course of 
events, and openly holding themselves in readiness for another in- 
terposition if the principles of the revolutionary party were once 
more to triumph. M, Duvergier de Hauranne places before us in 
the clearest and most attractive manner a full summary of all the 
debates which marked that memorable period. His extracts from 
the speeches of the principal orators are numerous, and he has 
enjoyed the very great advan of access to a variety of hitherto 
unpublished papers, as well as the Memoirs of M. Pasquier and of 
M. Decazes, the correspondence of the Duc de Richelieu, and of 
M. de Serre, &c., &e. The action of the periodical press. is like- 
wise carefully noticed, and a series of illustrative quotations {rom 
La Minerve, the Journal des Débats, the &e., serve 
pod er that the royalists of the old school were quite as fieree, 

quite as unscrupulous, as Hébert or Marat. 

* Les Misérables. Par Victor Hugo. Premitre partie. Bruxelles: Lacroix. 
t Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementuire, Par M. Duvergier de Hauraane. 
Vol. 5. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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M. Duvergier de Hauranne has, of course, many an opportunity 
in his work of introducing to us those famous doctrinaires who 
fe pe so active a part ler the government of the Restoration, 
and who managed, by the moderation of their views, to incur the 
hatred both of the Pavillon-Marsan and of the extreme Left. 
Amongst the younger adepts of that political school, we may 
reckon M. Ludovic Vitet, a member of the French Academy, and 
the author of a small volume entitled Essais Historiques et Litté- 
raires.* M. Vitet’s chief productions are not included in the duode- 
cimo we are now considering, but he has done wisely in collecting 
together and reprinting a series of essays scattered throughout 
the pages of different periodicals, where it would be somewhat 
laborious to find them. M. Génin’s edition of the Chanson de 
Roland, M. Guizot's History of the English Revolution, the works 
of M. d’Haussonville and of M. de Barante have suggested these 
papers, to which the author now adds bis discours de réception 

fore the French Academy, and three other speeches delivered in 
his capacity of member of that illustrious body. The liberal ideas 
of M. Vitet are evidently as strong as they were at the time when 
he belonged to the well-known society “ Aide-toi,” and they find 
a natural opportunity of manifesting diniives when the essayist 
reflects upon the despotism of the revolutionary assemblies, and 
the consequences it necessarily brings in its train. This is no 
doubt the reason why the pater ot the Essais Historiques, like 
all men of the same opinion, has been accused of pessimism by 
many writers belonging to the Bonapartist press. He looks at the 
modern institutions of France, they think, with unjustifiable 
distrust, and he praises systematically the past at the expense of 
the present. ‘Thinkers of M. Vitet’s stamp are peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to such critics, because what they say wakens a corre- 
sponding echo in the breast of all generous men. It is far safer 
to publish abstruse treatises on metaphysics, and to discuss the 
connexion which exists between the soul and the body. Works 
of that description never attract much notice, and except a few 
confirmed idé s, no one dreams of studying them. 

M. Charles Lambert's Systéme du Monde Moral is one of these 
books. It addresses itself only to the minorityyand yet it deserves 
a mention here on account both of the theories which the author 
advocates and of the talent with which he explains them. Like 
many other philosophers, M. Charles Lambert is so struck by 
the method, the clearness, the irresistible certainty, which regu- 
late the development of science, properly so called, that he 
believes the same method can be applied to the explanation of the 
phenomena of our moral nature. He derives his explanations of 
moral phenomena from those of geology and physiology, and, con- 
founding two sets of ideas which have no connexion with one 
another, he starts from false premisses to arrive at most erroneous 
conclusions. The greater part of the volume before us is taken up 
by disquisitions which, however ingenious and learned, throw very 
little light upon the mysteries of our moral nature ; and it is amus- 
ing tosee M. Lambert giving us, 1s something new, an improved 
copy of a system well known to those who have studied the works 
of the sensationalist philosophers of the last century. Since the 
breaking up of the Eclectic school founded by M. Cousin, the me- 
taphysical movement amongst French philosophers is, we are sorry 
to say, almost universally in the direction which Helvetius, De- 
stutt de Tracy, and Broussais had previously followed. M. Lam- 
bert belongs to the same school as M. Taine, but he is less super- 
ficial, less flippant than the spirituel author of the Essai sur 
Tite-Live. 

American affairs still occupy our neighbours quite as much as they 
do ourselves, and the chances for or against the abolition of slavery 
are minutely discussed in a number of books or pamphlets published 
in extraordinary profusion. M. Auguste Carlier, whose work has 
lately reached us, has many qualifications for treating this momen- 
tous topic. During several years’ residence in the United States 
he has been enabled to observe closely the conditions of political 
and domestic society, and he now submits to us the results of his 
investigations in the shape of a well-written and carefully digested 
volume entitled De ?’ Enclavage dans ses Rapports avec 0 Union 
Américaine.{ _ He considers the separation of the Southern and 
Northern States imperatively called for, and maintains that the 
status quo ante bellum is altogether impossible. M. Carlier pro- 
tests bog the immediate suppression of slavery — this, he thinks, 
must be the work of time. In the meanwhile he contends that 
an active system of protection exercised jointly by France, 
England, and Russia would put an end to the cruelties from 
which the blacks so often have to suffer, and oblige the slave- 
holding States to modify considerably the penal enactments now in 
force amongst them. 

The popular lectures annually delivered at the Sorbonne by M. 
Saint-Mare Girardin having been temporarily interrupted, the ac- 
complished Professor of French Poetry employs his leisure time in 
revising some of his early literary productions and publishing new 
editions of them. The Tableau dela Littérature Francaise §, origi- 
nally brought out in the year 1828, divided at that time with a simi- 
lar work of M. Philaréte Chasles the prize offered by the Académie 
Francaise. It is amere sketch of the intellectual state of France 
during the sixteenth century, but treated with that brilliancy and 


* Essais Historiques et Littéraires. Par M. Ludovic Vitet. Paris: Michel 


humour which are so characteristic of M. Saint-Mare Girar- 
din. Preeminently true and plain-spoken as a moralist, 
the author of the Tableau de la Li has at the same 
time the talent of making his readers or hearers accept his severest 
strictures, because, with him, the moralist’s dress is not merely 
an official costume, and what he says is the unvarnished 
expression of his real feelings. M. Nisard may be admired for 
his taste and his elegant writing; M. Sainte-Beuve’s analytical ac- 
curacy may excite surprise; but M. Saint Marc-Girardin com- 
mands respect, whilst he obtains our ee er as a critic. To 
the present edition of his prize essay he has added several articles 
on the literature both of the middle ages and of the Renaissance 
period, articles published originally in the Revue des deux Mondes. 
The epilogue which concludes the volume is a bill of indictment 
against the intellectual movement of modern France for having 
sought a renovating principle, after the death of Louis XIV., 
not in the pure regions of Christian faith or spiritualist philosophy, 
but amongst the drunken habitués of the Société du T x 
Our readers need not be told that M. Saint-Marc Girardin is 
politician as well as a literary critic. The Russian question en- 
gaged his attention some years ago, and now he is busy studying 
the difficult problem of the existence of the Turkish Empire. 

The volume we are now considering is divided into two 

arts— the former embracing a summary of the English blue 
ks on the Syrian massacre of 1860, and the subsequent French 
expedition ; the latter giving extracts from the reports sent to Sir 
H. Bulwer by the English Consuls on the condition of the Chris- 
tian populations in Asia. M. Saint-Mare Girardin has thus taken 
for his guidance exclusively documents of British origin, and in 
doing so his purpose has been to prove that our Government, 
which is the staunch patron of Turkey, often supplies most tell- 
ing evidence against the effete system it professes to uphold. ‘The 
various chapters of La Syrie en 1861 have noe, game it is 
as well to say, in the pages of the Revue des deur Mondes. 

From another periodical — name unknown — have likewise been 
gathered Count Clément de Ris’ Essays on Art and on Literature.f 
They extend over a rather wide range, for Duclos —- almost 
side by side with M. George Sand, and Madame du Deffand is 
separated from Madame Récamier only by one chapter. In a work 
of this description it is useless to seek for any unity except that 
which is represented by the somewhat comprehensive word imagina- 
tion. We may further remark that M. Clément de Ris severely 
criticizes the romantic movement which took place in France 
between the years 1820 and 1836 — MM. Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, Auguste Barbier, and a being almost the only 
writers belonging to that period w he admires as possessin 
real originality and genius. The particular essay in which he dis- 
cusses the merits of the author of Consuelo is an excellent piece 
of criticism. He has classified with the test correctness the 
numerous productions of M. George Sand, assigning the lowest 
rank to Valentine, Lelia, Indiana, and the other polemical novels 
of the same epoch — placing, next, the pastoral tales, such as Le 
Mari au Diable— and giving the preference to Mauprat and the 
Letires Cun Voyageur. 

It happens frequently, when the claims of two opposite principles 
or theories require to be settled, that the one is sacrificed to the 
other, and the difficulty is thus summarily disposed of. Meta- 
physicians who pride themselves on an intimate acquaintance 
with the mysteries of our nature, and on their superiority to every- 
thing in the shape of prejudice, are perhaps more open to this 
charge than any other class of individuals, and the perusal of M. 
Lemoine’s new volume f is a conclusive evidence against them. It 
embraces seven essays on important topics of psychological specu- 
lation, all relating to the connexion which exists between the 
soul and the body. There is, M. Lemoine remarks, a class of facts 
which are beyond the appreciation of naturalists and physicians, 
whilst, at the same time, we find, in studying ourselves, a series of 
phenomena which metaphysicians are not qualified to deal with. 
The concurrent manifestations of these facts constitute the life 
of man, and should be impartially studied by thinkers of un- 
biassed opinions and only anxious to arrive at the truth. The real 
science of man, if attainable, would be derived from a fair adjust- 
ment of the claims of psychology and of physiology, and the im- 

rative necessity of such a science is admirably proved by M. 

emoine. ‘The chapter on Broussais may be particularly quoted 
as illustrating the extremities to which prejudice will cften lead 
those who have the greatest reputation for accuracy and clear- 
sightedness. 

During the last few years the classical French authors of the 
seventeenth century have frequently been made the theme of gram- 
matical studies. The text of their works, carefully revised from the 
most authentic editions, is now finally settled, and special dic- 
tionaries or indices, illustrating the variations of the k'rench lan- 

uage, allow us to compare the idiom of Bossuet, Moliére, or 
Pascal with that of subsequent writers. M. Frédérie Godefroy 
has undertaken to examine, from the same point of view, the 
numerous productions of Pierre Corneille ; and his Lezique Com- 
paré §, which carried off lately one of the prizes given by the 
Académie Frangaise, is, in its kind, a work of very conside 
merit. Several of the articles are real disquisitions on important 


* La Syrie en 1861. Par M. Saint-Marc Girardin. Paris: Didier. 
Par le Comte Clément de Ris. Paris: 
idier. 

} L’Ame et le Corps. Par Albert Lemoine. Paris: Didier. 
Comparé de la Langue de Corneille. Par Frédéric Godefroy. 
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uestions of lexicography; and the copious introduction to the 
frst volume supplies some excellent remarks of a general character 
on the style and language of Corneille. The most conclusive 
proof, perhaps, of the variable nature of theories on grammar and 
literary compositions is to be found in the critique which Voltaire 
and Ja Harpe published on the tragedies of the author of 
Polyeucte. M. lefroy has examined these in detail, and it is 
surious to notice how often they are positively absurd, from the 
fact that the two commentators know nothing whatever of the 
formation of the French language and of medisval literature. 
Voltaire’s accusation against Corneille, as being too much of a 
raisonneur, is also very singular, if we bear in mind that the 
tragedies of the Ferney philosopher are nothing else but declama- 
tory pamphlets about the great religious and social questions 
which were so much discussed during the eighteenth century. 

Pauperism may be considered in two distinct ways— either 
theoretically, or with reference to certain epochs when it has 
assumed a peculiar form, or manifested itself with more than 
usual energy. M. Feillet prefers the part of an historian to 
that of a philosopher, and he has selected the epoch of the 
Fronde as the one which was most fruitful in calamities of every 
description for France, and which therefore witnessed the greatest 
development of pauperism. Twelve years’ constant labours have 
enabled the author of Za Misére au Temps de la Fronde* to study 
thoroughly his subject; and his researches eae to have been 
much appreciated by competent judges, for we find them repeatedly 
quoted in the works of Messrs. Michelet, Bordier, Martin, Charton, 
and other equally distinguished historians. M. Feillet describes, 
in the first instance, the conditions of the working classes under 
the ancien régime, and principally during the administration of 
Cardinal Richelieu. He then gives us the true character of the 
civil war which marked the minority of Louis XIV.; and after 
painting in gloomy, but by no means exaggerated, colours the 
general distress, and consequent im:yorality, which then prevailed, 
he explains the attempts made by Vincent de Paul and the com- 
munities of Port Royal to relieve the evil in some degree. We 
are too apt to judge the regency of Anne of Austria from the 
memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, the Mazarinades, and the gossip 
of Loret’s Gazette. M. Feillet has consulted documents of a more 
serious nature, and proved that the civil war which is generally 
known under that name was, like all other civil wars, something 
more than a plaisanterie G main armée, as some persons persist 
in calling it. 

M. Victor Borie’s Année Rustique ¢ is a collection of rey 
articles on agricultural subjects, now put together for the first 
time, with the addition of a few hitherto unpublished chapters, and 
of some official papers destined to justify and to illustrate his state- 
ments. The smartness of these essays, the agreeable character of 
the style, the anecdotes they contain, all betray an experienced 
feuilletoniste, quite as much as an experienced farmer ; but M. Victor 
Borie does not aim at being merely amusing, and persons inter- 
ested in topics connected with rural life will learn much from the 
perusal of his volume. 

If we except M. Victor Hugo’s novel, the recent productions 
belonging to that class of literature offer very little that is worth 
noticing. M. Félix uain gives us in Lucy Vernon {his theory 
on love and marriage. M. Henri Riviére’s tale, Za Matn coupée §, 
is a most tragical and repulsive story about which the less said the 
better. The volume which contains it includes likewise a second 
tale nearly as melodramatic as the first. M. Henri Rivitre makes 
his début in the literary world thirty years too late. If Za Main 
coupée had been published during the great romantic crusade of 
1829-1835, it would have created quite a sensation; but com- 
pared with the sentimental libertinism of M. Feydeau or M. 
Henri de Kock, it is insipid, besides being absurd. 


* La Misére au Temps de la Fronde, et Saint-Vincent de Paul. Par 
Alphonse Feillet. Paris: Didier. 
L’ Année Rustique. Par Victor Borie. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
Lucy Vernon. Par Félix Rocquain. Paris: Pagnerre. 
La Main coupée, Par Henri Rivitre. Paris» Michel Lévy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturvay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — 


Manager, 
-\. Vining. On Monday (first time) and during the week, the New Fairy Extra nza 
Brough, with 8) lendid and decorations, entitied, “ PRINC 
Roses,” 


MONDAY POPULAR OONCERTS.—Mr. CHARLES 


HALLE’S BENEFIT on Monday evening next, May ‘ames's Hall. Piano- 
Charles Hallé ; Violin, Herr Joachim ; Ste Bir. 
Mr. Benedict. Mr. ill play Wel 


forte 
Tennant and Mr. San actor, Mr. ber’s Sonata 
A flat ; Beethoven's Sonata in C minor for and violin 

" with Herr 

Admission, 
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now 
the National Gallery), from Nine till Seven. Admittance Catalogue, : 
Gallery, 168 New Bond Street.’ Admission 1s. 
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“ RELIEF of LUCKNOW.”—Final Exhibition of England’s 
te from thee of Lend Clyde, Sir Hore Grant, 
of the heroes of the late Indian Mutiny. 


‘Anew & Sone’ Gallery, Waterloo Place. “Admlaslon by Gard or Sixpence 
LECTURES on PHYSICS. — DR. TYNDALL, F.R.S., will 
a Course of FORTY LECTURES on PHYSICS, on Monday, the Sth May, at 


One o'clock, at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn Street, to be continued on each 
succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Monday at tbe same F 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


the Course, £3. 
CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
"THE COUNCIL are desirous of securing the Services of a 
PRINCIPAL, who must be in Holy Orders, and a Graduate of either Oxford , Cambridge, 
Dublin. Candidates are requested to -y 
Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham, on or before the 17th of May next. Annual Income 
is £800 fixed, with a Capitation Fee S300 every Pupil above 200. There are now 617 Pupils. 


[HE KING'S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET. —The 


Second er, A. M. 
College, Oxford, receives a limited number of Boarders 
annum, inclusive ot School Fees and washing. For further 
Esq., Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for grant- 
ing Certificates of Knowledge. 
The Helf Term for the College and School will commence on Thursday. May 15th. 
The MIDSUMMER EXAMINATION for CERTIFICATES will begin on Monday, June 
23rd. 8 must give in their N: before June 13th. 


‘ames J 
‘Programme of the Examinations sprinted, and may be had on application to Mrs. Wil- 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


B. . TH 
White te Rev. R. J. ALLES. fo. 
je in the upper forms boys are prepared for t Juni i an great care 
taken to impart to all a thorough souna English Education, and much pains ed on little 
boys to teach them Arithmetic, Writing, pm om Geogr: hy, tog with the elements 
of Classical knowl .— Terms for Boarders the I! aster's house, 40 Guineas a year. 
of the Reports of the Examiners may te had on application 


A Prospectus anda 
Head Master. 
HL{ALLEYBURY COLLEGE (late East India College), near 


Heap Masrer. 
The Rev. ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER, M.A., Fellow of Ui 
and First Class in Classics, 1853, and 
The College being intended for the Education of the Sons of the Clergy and Laity of the 
home and eastern counties, though not confined to them, will be conducted on the same prin- 
ciples as the Public Schools of Marlborough and 1, 
The utmost care will be taken to secu 


f E 4 

‘Lhe Education will be equal to that of our best public Schools, in Gavin, Mathematics, and 
M Languages, ual ing pupils for high positions in the Universi: fur the Army, 
ond Bervice for Engineeri ‘and Commercial pursuits, and.aleo tor 

oreign 

No pupil will be admitted under nine years of age, nor above fourteen, except with the special 
sanction of the Head Master. 

Admission will be obtained either by 


- LEWIS DEEDES, Bramfield Rectory, Hertford. Honorary 
BOURDILLON Amwell, Ware. } & 


(ANDOVER COLLEGE for LADIES. 
Visitor—The Bishop of WINCHESTER. 


The Rev. F. V. Thornton, M.A. '. Gwynn. 
‘The Rev. C. R. Convbeare, M.A. Rev. C. Balston, 
P. S. Wesley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Esq. 


pro: 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Gwynn, Cand House, Miche!d Station, Hants. 
UPILS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, an Etonian and 


M.A. of Christ ts Dover, duty, wishes 4 


receive into his house two Pupils to be Eton or another 
est references given. — Address N.W.S., No. 2 Marine Parade, Dove. 


ro PARENTS. — BRIGHTON. — A French Protestant Lady 


their 
as the plan of the house 
educat: 


nd her two Daughters, who are very 
THREE YOUNG LADIES. They do not + 
et co of 'y. To those w 


and further particu 
Road, Brigh 


A CLERGYMAN, ia a healthy Village not far from the 
UITION.—A Clergyman, B.A. of Cambridge, wishes to read 


F with one or two Pupils. — Address, C. A., Calders’ Library, Bathurst Street, Hyde Park 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing on his benefice three 
a 


Devon home to a 
of peed, — Ter further particulars to 7 
FRANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Publie Schools. Civil Service, &e.— A Married Clergyman, Graduate of , receives 
FOUR PUPILS. | Great Facilities for Modern Languages. Sea-side ‘Address, 
Rev. M.A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefuix, Rue Sainte-Adresse, Huvre, France. 
- WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


52, 

rirar- 

ralist, | 

same 

rerest | 

erely 
ished 

d for 

al ac- = - — = 
com- 

To 
ticles 
sance | 
ndes. 
ment 
aving 
CIV., 

i 
phy, 
18 | 
en- 
ying | 
re. 
two | 
blue 
ench 
o Sir 
bris- 
aken } ] 
nd in | — 
nent, 
tell- 
The 
It is 
ure.f | 
most 
id is 
vork 
that (THE LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL,— _ 
zina= Tlead Master.—The Rev. A. HILL, M.A. 
ance 
de 
only | 
sing 
dis- 
niece 
3 the | 
west | 
ovels 
s Le 
the 
iples 
the 
The School will be opened in the ensuing Autumn. 
ance All communications are to be addressed to the Honorary Secretaries. 
ery- 
this 
f M. 
le It Counc. 
- Lord Bishop of London. The Dean of Westminster, : 
facts A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq. M.P. Rev. J. Lonsdale, M.A. 
Boarp or Epvcarion. 
1ans, A. 
of 
vith, Lady Superintendent— Mrs. Gwynn. 
* struction bject of Lect is by Resident Governesses; and 
un- opportunities of learning their future work are afforded to those who wish to make education 
real 
just- 
im- 
oted 
lead - 
ear- 
would be a desirable home. heir monials and references are of the highest order. ‘Terms 
the a" forwarded on application to X. X., Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller, King's 
dic- 
lan- 
, OF 
froy 
ble 
able 
tant 
’ ) 
make their first appearance in London, supported by Messrs. F. Matthews, more, Ash- 
Jey, Terry; Mesdames Rainforth, E Romer, 5S Moore, Harland F. Matthews, and a Corps 
> Ballet, under rection . Oscar ith “THE COZY COUPLE,” and 
froy. “UNDER THE Rose" tie. Kinloch.” 
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GENTLEMEN of the business of FIRE 


MA?PIn & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
wapenite the Pantheon. Oxford-street. contains the Largest STOCK in London of 
v d CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to eg to Mili 
Civil SILVER PLA Tha in and Colonies can select complete te Services of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the di-advantage of delay. 
MAPPIN & CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


ASSURANCE NTS, either publicly i 
peivete, by addressing Letters to “ 1150,” or GLascow Bank, Argyle Street, 


THES BISHOP of HONOLULU immediately requires the Ser- 

vices of MARRIED PRIEST to accompany him to his Diocese as Chaplain and 

Assistant. wishing to few y tn healthy climate, 

circum: a su! ie fie: r 

Sunior "Fallow of a College would be preferred. 
shall under own roof. 

the Bishop, 79 Pall Mall, 


_Farther particulars may be 


Good. Medium. | Superior. 

ives, ence Ivory .. 2130 | 21 00/460 

don: Cheste 01 8 | 0150 | 1 8-8 
046 070 ow o 
1 pair Extra size ditto....... eee 056 080 011 6 
1 pair Poultry Carvers .. . 046 070 012 0 
1 Steel for sharpening....... 026 036 046 
Complete Service 2200/4306 / #20 


Each article may od = separstely at the same elon: the handles are so secured as not to 
become loose in hot w: d for with plate und cutlery Military 
Messes, Hotels, and ail P Public Establishments. Celebrated Cutlery in large Stock for selection 
and immediate shipment at Sheffield Prices. Tlustrated Catalogues post free. The ouly 
London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. 

Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works. Sheffield. 


yo has been established at Clifton, in the d of Durdham 


tion at am 

The College will consiet of a lower and upper school, under the imme/liate superintendence of 
the Head sasts r. In ween ae school the we of instruction will be the same for all pupils upils, 
and such as to ensure and el tary knowledge of Latin, 
English, and arithmetic. Then upper echool ‘rill Sande into two departments, of which 4 
classica! r will have special reference to the Universities, and will comprise a1! the subjects usually 
taught at a public school, including French, German, and mothematics ;:in 
mathematical ag eared the amount of classical work will be diminished, while greater 
prominence will be given modern lan; s. Engiish titerature, history. and 
composition. Unusual facilities will be afforded. ly with the ts of a liberal 
education, for the direct didates for the Indian Civil Service and Mili 
Examinations without the intervention of a private tutor,or sacrificing the advantages of seh 


The proportion of to boys be as. of the Tiead 
all teachers of mathema‘ ral crewing. there 


ern languages, n 
will be at least one secular form master on every 25 boys, or, if the whole stat? be included, one 
master to 14 bo: 

‘The general and discipline of the College will be based, as nearly as possible, 
upon the m model of the — public schools, in the full of the manly free- 
dom and independent spirit of such i with the ad of awide and Sprestical 
system of educatio 


jon. 

The College will be opened in September next, when the Head Master will be prepared to 
receive boarders into his house, which is constructed = the Rugby system ; wee igeavats studies 
and distinct sleepinz rooms, and will afford accom of ae ae excel 

In January, 1863, there will be an election to two Scholarshii psof £25 each, tenable for r 
rs during the holder's stay atschool. The subjects for examination will be Classics 


tics. 
Head Master_The Rev. CHARLES BV ae, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Coll ao Cam- 
bridge, Craven University Scholar, Sen’ Classic, Senior Chancellor's Medallist, for the 
last 13 years Assistant Master in Rugby School 

‘Terms—Tuition and school fees, £25 per annum ; boarders (including tuition -_ —~ fees) 
£90 per annum ; ditto, under 13 years of age, ditto, £75 per a. There wiil be no extras. 
minformation in London can be obtained on reference to T. H. Dakyns, Esq., ——— Office, 

e Tem 

fupiestions for boarders to be made to the Rev. pate Evans, an All other commu- 

for shares to be addressed to ion, near Bristol. 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, opposite 
Westminster Abbey ; established in 1719 and rebuilt in 1834. The first Hospital in 
land supported by voluntary contributions. This Hospital is designed to supply the wants 
of the poor and populous districts of Westminster, Pimlico, and Lambeth. In the year 1861, 
1522 i ~s ee and 18,625 out-patients were admitted, and of that number 1012 accidents and 
urgent cases were received as in-patients and 13,272 as out-patients, without any letters of re- 
commendation, and with no other claim than their sufferings. 

‘The expenditure of the Hospital is more than £6,000 a year, anda recent investigation has shown 
that the expenditure per bed contrasts favourably with other hospitals. So great have been the 
necessities of the district that the Governors have recently been compelled to open two addi- 
tional wards, and also, to ak . great want, a limited number of beds has been set aside forthe 
reception of patients afflicted wi' s peculiar to women. To support these wards a 
ther Sher Yearly ince income of about The Committee therefore earnestly appeal 

NCE to enable them to meet their ordinary as well set these additional expenses. 
rts ancient t Institution is entirely dependent for its support on the contributions of the bene- 
volent public and the legacies of deceased benefac 

An annual subscription of £3 3s., or a oa of £30 constitutes a Governor. 

— tions or donations will Hon. P. Plevdeli Bouverie, M.P. 

som, & all Mall east . Hoare, Esq. Hoare), 
Fleet Street—the join at Westminster ital, opposite 
estminster Abbey. ry. Wi SON, Sec. 


ONDON HOMCEOPA?HIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 
Street, Wi. — of Management earnestly beg Sup) from the friends of 
Bi y from the many amongst the wealthy who, having themselves 
derived Benefit ir from it, are eonqrondly disposed to confer similar benefits on the sick poor. 
Contributions gratefully received by the Members of the Board or the Honorary Secretary. 
1862. RALPH BUCHER. 
on. Sec 


TLLUMINATION : the Best and Cheapest Manuals and Works 


of Authority on the Art. & Son, thographers to the Queen, 6 Gate 
Street, Lincoln’ Fields, W.C. 


‘WATER COLOUR PAINTIN' G, by Aaron Pentey. With 
6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN.—A Pure Choice and First-Class 
DRAWING PAPER of Fs! mary 's Manufacture. A New Batch of 1860 make is now 
in fine condition and ready for delivery. Large Sheets 52 ins. by 31 ins. 7s. 
. Whrsorn & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


RICE’S GLYCERINE ~~ be had from any Chemist in 


41b., }1b., and Is. Bottles ; the of which are secured by a capsule lettered 
Price’ Parewr’ "—Betuont, V VAUXHALL, 8. 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the detde, and the Sea, 
3} and 6 Guineas. 


BURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 


W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:—B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 


pal TxD GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 
TION.—LAVERS & BARRAUD, of Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above, tor and purposes. 


QG TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


HU. RCHES, INSTITUTIONS, AND SCHOOLS, 
rected in best GALVANIZED TRON, —— SPECIAL DESIGNS. 
TUPPER & CO., Manufacturers.— Offices, Gla Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


((HUBB'S S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-RO RooM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Tilustrated Price | List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool: hester; Wolverhampton. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & a. Gate Waghorn) 


Parcel Express, Pi 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


ly at 23 it Street, 8. W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
Chist Ufice: Leadenhall Street 


ARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, ‘and the COLONIES.— SAUNDERS, OTLEY. 
Agency for shipping and forwarding Parcels, Boxes, ', &e., to India, Cnina, Gestion and 
the East, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, West Indies, Western Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, &c. Passages secured to all ee of the world.— Apply to Messrs. Saun- 
= & Ortey, & Co,, East India and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 


(TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
Writing Cases, Jewel Cases Writing Desks—Parisian pro- 
ductions—Li n_ medieval, and Leather Cases of Fine Cutlery. 
Table Knives The Ma M aaie: Razor Strop and Paste, at Messrs. MECHI and BAZIN'S, 4'Leaden- 
hall-street ; 112 Regent-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Barren. 
* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), a 


6 T AILORS’ ASSOCIATION.”—Clothes of the finest 
Specially inade CLERICAL and DOESK 
34 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W ’ COOPER «& CO. 


OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
a 4 to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on app ication) Lists of the n 


for every appointment, with Prices N.B.— India 
ndia Tweed Gulte, and Kashmir F lannel Shirts, ean on! be procured at this 


16s. TROUSERS, all Wool.—H. J. & D. Nicoll, 114 to 120 
Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester.” Agents through- 
out the country. 
KNICKERBOCKER. —In the “Cornhill Magazine” 
October, 1860, this et is described in the following terms - ee erbockers, 

at appeared these hundred years.” This 


[ates TERN ATIONAL EXHIBITION , 1862. Class 30. — At- 

is requested to SMEE’S SPRING MA’ Tucker's Patent, or Sommier 
Comfortable, cleanly, simple, potab portable and inex: ive. Purchasers are respectfully 
Heduced pr price of size No. 1, fet wide, 28 To be 
a upon the side the Label 


HOICE PLANTS. — The followi ae Sens sent safely 
packed for £1, half, 10s. 6d.; all first-rate sh :6 Pinks, 4 Anne 
Boleyn ditto, 6 Carnations and Picotees, 4 Yellow Picotees, 4 Chaves, 6 Delphiniums,6 Antirr- 
hinums, 6 Pansies, 6 Hollyhocks, 12 new Auricula- flowered § williams, ex ex fine, 6 fine 
double ditto, 6 Dianthus Kermesinus, new and splendi 4 double 
Rockets, 6 Potentilla atrosanguinea, 6 Geum elegans a Lupinus fine, 
4 Campanulas, 4 Anchusa italica. Post- office orders to H. Alexander, — Street, New 
Cross, London, 8.E._ FLOWER SEE lecti the 60 best showy Annunais, 
including Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Saponarias, ‘Acroclinium roseum, Linum 
Haodanthe, &c., carriuge free for 5s., 30 varieties, 2s. 6d.— H. Alexander, Kender Street, New 


S.E 
LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
* and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct oy to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, Comestibles, 2 Articles for Dessert, noticing amongst others 
and Westphalia Hams, kh d Smoked Ox ‘Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, French 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tumatoes, French and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacé A 


C & COLLARD’S New WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT. 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND yay where all com- 
to be uuldressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire.—City 
2% Cheapside, E.C 
YDRoPaTHIC SANATORIUM. — Park, 
Rich mond ysician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.D. Edin. 


BATH the premises, under and jirection. 
ydropathic Baths, 5 Street, Fins- 
every and Friday, between One and Four. 


V. ~~ TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 


GENTLEMEN. 
ALWAYS READY. ‘Publle and and Private. ONE 


Soquvans, W.C., near um, Mudie’ the 
*,* From Six toNine: p.m., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


Uper ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAH 


SPA, U Norwood, within 20 minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace. Terms for 
rooms. 


26 Sevan, 
ospital. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER to call attention to the NEW 
for CHURCH FURNITURE, STAINED GLASS, 
PA HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., which been Recently a added to their 
Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an I UPO! 
P 33 South treet, Strand, W.C. 


Strawberries and An gelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, 
Plums, and a variety of French C Chocolates and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 
Soaps, Candice, Colan Oil and elf Household Requisites supplied of the best 
ices, Soaps, es, Colza “on all Ho 
Vamilies regularly waited on for orders. 
Edwards Strest, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


HARVE Y’S SAUCE.— CAUTION -—The admirers of this 
brated Sauce are particularl 
known fever signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” “Tne label is p d 1 inj ion in 
Cheneery of the 9th July, 1858, end withuat be ge 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman sey 
the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to gi ive this cautioa, from the fact 


are closely imitated with a view to deceive 
Sold by all rocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
LAUNDIESS tobe the FINEST STAROR SHE EVER USED. all all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 
Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL, CAMPHOR,and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles ble the size and effect- 
At all the chief Druggiats, and the Works, 104 Strand, London’; with Jars en 


(\LDRIDGES BALM OF -COLUMBIA, established up- 
yards of thirty years, is the best-end en} certain ever discovered for 
strenzthening, beautifying, or restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustache » and prevent 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and. bye. & Wellins= 
for Serest London, Wie. and by all Chemists and Perfumers, For Children and Ladies’ Hair 


| 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, FIRE and 
LIFE ASSURANCE at HOME and ABRO 
Established in 1836. Incorporated by Act of Satine. 
CAPITAL — 21,259,760 Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds upwards of £500,000. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
(REDUCED RATES FOR THE EAST AND WEST INDIES.) 
‘The Directors of this y beg to announce that they have adopted a new System cf 
my for the East and West om considerably lower than those now charged by this or — 
y believe —any other Company, but Se Som from the old system in respect that ro 
: iuetion takes place on the insure Yeturning to Europe or procecding to any other part of the 
world not chargeable with an extra premium. 
‘According to this method, the insured, instead of being subjected to a heavy extra premium 
during the roe = his residence in the Tropics, has the option of throwing the same over the 
whole currery Insurance, by paying a rate which, it will be seen, is very litle 
higher than the Pdi one. 
‘The following are Specimens of the New Rates:— 
T. 


I, 
BAST INDIES AND CHINA. 
ot £100 (payable — the entire curreney of the Policy). 


Annual premium for the Tn 


Without With Without With 

Age. Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 

23 3 2s 9 23 8 3 9n 

2 2650 2nn 36 379 316 6 

293 3 215 6 39 5 43n 

7 212 9 42 42 5 

3 6 45 40 3 5 1 (i 


No extra charge for voyages. 
Taste IL. 
WEST INDIES.— ACCLIMATED LIVES. 
Annual Premium for the Insurance of £100 (payable during the entire currency of the Policy). 


| Without With ! Without With 
Ase. Profits. | Protits. | Ase. Profits. Profits. 
18 z 70 37 8 316 5 
210 3 26 9 | 36 313 6 42n 
213 3 on || 40 4 410 7 
97 21 1 357 42 482 419 
30 3 2 8 sw o | 471 5 9 7 


The West Indian Rates jnclude permission to reside in any part of the world— the West 
Coast of Africa excepted. 


Prospectuses and ‘ables of Rates will be furnished on application. 
By order of the Board, A. P, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


ND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 


The Hon. William Ashley. T. Esq. 
T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. Wil 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Ed. Cust. John Seoaiions E 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. Thomas Turner, 
James Esdaile, Esq 
John Gurney tienes, Esq. 
Avovrrorns—Col. the Hon. P. F. Curt, James Esdai Faq... 
Bawxens—Messrs. 19 Fleet 
Paysictan—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 228 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Sraxpino Counser—The Hon. A. Ashley, 32 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, 18 Carey S! 
Acrvaay—James M. Terry, Esq. Secnetany—Richard Ray, Esq... 


LIFE 


This office offers a low scale of in profits, 
or amember's scale of premiums 


“Farthe lan 13 cass participation in profits has ielded an annual abatement of 52} per cent. 
onthe premiums of all policies of five years -_ 
The effect of the Abatement is thus shown: — 
Age when Sum _ | Annual Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured.| first Five Years. Annua! Premium. 
20 21,000 #221 15 10 2100 7 2 
30 2,900 3% 77 
40 3,000. = 80 
5°00 108 13 4 


Tfinstead of taking the benefit of a reduced pram. a member chooses loy the 
emount of the fo ina faties ‘insurance, ¢ may, without increasing hie jay, take 
out an additional policy at the end of the first five Pes of,on an average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum originally insured, and at —. the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
wore, with additions afterwards. 

The following thus obtained at the existing 
ra 


Original 
Age when ons, re-assuri ions, re-assurin; 
insured. of ‘at end of firet five | at endof second five 


years. years. 
20 21,000 21,475 21,700 
2,000 3,370 
40 4372 45, 
50 5,000 7,131 


Asa third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 
year into a p' tionate bonus able at death. 
Insurances before the 24th June next will participate in profits in the year 1867. 
FIBE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 
By. Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


[NPEBIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 


JAMES GORDON MUBDO DOCH, Esq. Chairman. 

HENRY DAVIDSON, et y-Chairman. 
Thomas Geo. Barclay, eorge Henry Cutler, Esa. Frederick 
James C, C, Bell, Esq. George Field, Esq, William 


R. Robinson, 
wa’ apman, muel Hi . Esq. ewman Smit 
George Wm. Cottam, Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
PROFITS. Foun 2hde, or 80 per cent., of the Profits.are assigned to Policies every fifth year. 
he assured are entitled to icipate after payment of one premium. 
BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before the the 4th of January, 1842, 
vithe Qi £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, to 
— to after Rer the tah of of January, 1842, vary in 
cent. on sums 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES. ~~ PTibers) Alewenss | is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
ray pa’ or the of free of premium. 
The Directors wi lend sums of 0 abd upwards on the security of 
wits for the whole term of life, when they have aequired 


nsurances without in Profits bee at reduced rates, 
d further inf be ha Chief 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. Established 1823. 
vested Assets of thi xeeed FIVE MILLIONS STERLING ; ite Annual 
DRED and NETY-FIVE THOUSAND PO 

tothe 3lst December, 1861, the Society had in Claims u yaa 

Bonus thereon 1,115,298 


#5144676 


Sy 


The Profits are divided every participafing effected during the 
1364, share in Profits te be divided up to 


that date, 
Bonuses exceeding THREE AND 


At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversi 
MILLIONS have been added tot he several Pol 
es and Statements ts of Accounts, may be had on application to 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, avd 82, CHLARING CROSS, 


Octavius E. Coope, 

William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L.,F.B.S. 
John Davis, Esq 

James A. Gorden, Esq.. M.D., F.B.S. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., 
Kirkman LD. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., Esq., M.P. 


Exam of the amount of Bonus awarded recent division Profitato Policies of 1000 


Age when | Duration of Bonus in Bonus in 
red Policy. Cash. Reversion. 
20 M4 years. 20 7310 0 
21 years. “as 0 2 
7 years. 913 6 “10 0 
40 14 years. 
21 years. 7% 2 6 108 0 0 
7 years. 46 0 
oo 14 years. 17 
| 2h years. 1 0 165 10 | 


EH ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, 


‘The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
William F. Pollock, 


J yeh Charles B E Charles Pott, E: 
ohn aries Burgoyne, 
Lord G. Cav vendish, M.P. Rev. John Rusecll, D.D. 
Frederi: r, Esq. 
Phillip Hardwick, ber J. Charles Templer, Esq. 
The Equitable is tire! mutual The 
uu e is an en now been established century. 
reserve, at the last “ res nin December, 1859, exceeded fourths of miiiien sterling, a 
The box paid on in the To Sist 1859, exceeded 
on 
3,500,000, being more than 100 per cen on the amount of all thove elai wed 
The Capital on the 3ist b —> isted of — 
23.028,608 go Merteses. 


€350,000 Cash ad on Debentures. 
£122,140 Cash an on security of Policies. 
The Annual Income exceeds £100,000. 


Policies effected in the current year 1862 will be entitled oe additions on 
dve in and in the order to 
entitled to t 


ents and lieies the full value is paid, without any deduction 
surrender es jue 

will advance nine- tenths of such such surrender value as 
No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the Unitra 2ingdom, 


4 
A "weekly Court of Directors ie held every W from Eleven to One o'clock, to 


ednesday, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
hace BANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY 
imited). Deposit, £1 on application, and £1 


Directors. 
Edward Frederick ‘Lee rick Lach, Boa Walbrook, 


Ho Francis 121 Pall Mall. 
Bankers.—Bank of » Th 


Full prospectuses, shares, Rone quarry, 
ants of expenditure and ~~ with en 


the 
te bankers, or, if more con’ 
Seeretary. at the Omces, 4 Lothbury, where specimens of slates more, conrenigt othe brokers 


BANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY (Limited). 

i heehy civen that arge bumber of pplication for Shares in thi Company havin: 

the necessary allot- 
By order. E. NAINBY, 


ANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY (Limited). 
Saturday, 10th May. 

By order, E. NAINBY, Secretar. 
GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


PANY.—At the TWENTY-FIFTH HAL!-YEARLY GENERAL 
London Tavern, Bishopsguie Street, London, on Friday, the 25th day 


J. G. FRITH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Company, in the chair. 
The advertisement convening the Meeti affixed 
It was moved by the Chairman, seconded by W. Nicol, Esq., time ootimiiied, 
‘That the report of the Directors, together with the accounts now submitted, be received and 


It was moved ames Rolls, Esq., seconded ames Cornwell, ™ resolved 
That Me. aud Me We of London, Sid Bickersteth, 
— Jugonath Supkerset, of Bombay, be and are hereby re-elected Directors of this Com_. 


It an George Marten, Esq., seconded by George Stone, Eaq., and 
Mr. G. of 86 and ab | 


It was moved by Henry Robarts, Esq., seconded by Charles Packer, and reastved : 


That the best "hank of the Meeting are due and are hereby Chairman and 
Directors for their attention to the intexeste of the Company. edhe 
THOS. R. WATT, Secretary. 


LIBRARY COMPANY — The Directors beg 


to announce that the business of this on Monday, May !2th. 
30 St. James's Square, 8.W. FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited).- — The Directors are 
other information may be obtained om the Secretary. 


application to 
30 St. James's Square, 8.W. —- FRANK FOWLER, 
LIBRARY COMPANY of Sub- 
scription may be obtained on application to a e 
30 St. J; Square, 8.W. FRANK 
james’s FOWLER, 
OXFORD Ww. 
OSLER'S ASS CHANDELIERS. 
Ornamental for Presetits. Mess, Export,.and Fur- 


Actuary. 


BIRMINGHAM 


NCH, 
eof the 
or. 
| 
0 
6 Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
0 
| 
Ss not 
Military 
| 
| 
will be 
Ws 
= | 
| 
OLS, | 
, Fire | 
ampton. | 
orn) | 
and the 
| 
‘DIA, 
Medi- 
Saon- 
Square, Auditors.—To be elected by the Shareholders. | 
Secretary.—Mr. Nainby. j 
SES, | 
ian 
Tasers, or 
Leaden- 
Queen. | 
lon. 
finest 
ment. — 
& CO. 
next 
Gauze 
at this a 
4 Anne | 
Antirr- 
e, 6 fine 
double 
ex fine, 
it, New | 
et, New 
MEN Pattison, Bsq. 
reakfast 
rs York 
re Pies, 
French 
| Sauces 
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Th) BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KING- 
ls WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to 


“Portable Folding trom. "Patent Iron iron Bed Atted 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 Ise ed. to £30. 


‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. —The REAL 


CKEL SILV: ntroduced more tha: WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
vey all comparison the 


CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, the pie 
Caauan, Bears & Woon, 207 & 200 Regent Street. 


Oma- | PIANOFORTES.—Cramer & Co. have the best by all the 
great Makers at the lowest Manufacturers’ prices. 


pagent iret, 
(CRAMER & CO.—Harmoniums of every ae the best 


A quality for finish and durability as follows :— "Regent 
; CRAMER & CO.—Pianofortes and Harmoniums Second Hand 
rity | in great variety. Pianofortes from £10 upwards, 
Pattern. } Pattern. | Pattern. Cramen, Bratz & Woon, 207 & 299 Regent Street. 
oe PR ai PERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES.—The largest and best best 
Sse i | O Prices AMoriment it at CALLAGHAN’S, 224 New Bond Street, corner of Conduit Street, W, 
1130 240 210 0 2150 small and powerful Opera Glasses and Race Glasses 
1 eminent makers. 
1 016 0 120 150 170 
010 0 | 013 6 | 015 0 | 015 0 ICE, REFRIGERATORS of oor kind and variety, for 
kinds. PATENT FREEZING MA MACHINES. for making ing 
o18 023 026 026 Ices one ATER CARAFE FREEZERS ; or, 
026 036 040 046 PAILS. IMPROVED FREEZING POWL rae. and everything connected with Freezing, of 
140 176 110 0 112 0 the best, cheapest, most modern, and reliable character, gd pest larly adapted for 
026 056 060 070 Cuntares and Sars’ Use, M4. ane WATER ICE, in BLOCKS, deli to most 
se 017 0 017 0 0 of Town end 2s. 6d., 5¢., 98., and upw: orwarded any distance by 
Sugar Sifter .......0-....| 9 3 3 046 050 056 Goods Train,” t perceptible waste. Prospectuses Free 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 
CARTE I DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 Men and 
ingly at the prices. An oak chest to the above, and Women of the day, are to, 68, cach, MECHI and 
relative number of knives, 4c. £3 Tes and Coffee ets, Dich Covers und Corner: Dishes, Regent 
ae Frames, &c,, at proportionate prices. Ali kinds of re-plating done by the Catal of Names post free. 
Importan' Noblemen and Gentlemen formi: Books, 
OTLERY warranted, — The Most Varied Assortment of us Librarians of Public ‘ind 
LE CUTLERY in the World, all ssrented, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. IFTY THOUS AND VOLUMES of “RAR CURIOU 
BURTON'S. at Prices that areremaneraive only Because of the SEEUL and VALUABLE BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, n vari Lan, 
Table Dessert ses « erature end Books of Prints, Picture Galle 
Carvers beautifull Illuminated ts.on Vellum, & SALE. 
Ivory — | aceuunt of removal, by J. LILLY, Bedford Street, Coven! eed 
Dozen. Dozen. air. Catalogues will on of 
s. d. s. d. s. a. Just published, in demy 12mo. pp. 324, 3s. cloth, 
Fine tvory Handley an $3 A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which embraces, besides the ordi- 
ce Handles . 80 “oo 46 nary matter of such books, some useful ap 5 not hitherto introduced 
“Han 240 17 0 73 into works of this kind. By James Author of Key to Rutherford's Edition of 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles " 32 0 26 0 1 Oo Hutton's Course of Mathematics,” and formerly for many hn J Master in the 
Ditto with Silver Ferules ....... ~ 4 0 33 0 12 6 Liverpool Lasti 
Silver Handles, of any 21 0 SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOO 
Bu TTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and EX- 
Bors ann Honw anv Forxs POSITOR. 24th Edition. 62. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 39th 
Ditto Balance Handles 21 0 17 0 46 Edition. 6d. 
‘orn Rimmed Shoulders ... 20 90 30 London: Smpxiw & Co.; Warrraxer & Co.: Loxeman & Co. 
Very Strong Riveted 7 0 40 
WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 


existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 


BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m yong be had Gratis, and free b 

of 500 Iilustrations of his ae Stock of Sterling Silver and Pletre Pin Plate, N Nickel 

5 iver, and Britannia Metal G —— Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 

paceny nm Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 

vT Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Liste of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show > 

at 30 Samed Stones a OY 1, la, 2, 3, amd 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 

ews, 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF. 


HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a pies 
portable. The creat objection tothe usual Spring Mattress is its being so hea’ 
ne" Somat + Exastiqve is made in Three separate parts. and when joined to- 
er has all ‘the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or mtn 
ir, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual omens Mattress is very liab! liable the 
are much below those of the best spring mattresses, v 


-215 0 (51.6 in. ” ” 0 
The Pont rir,” th the ad ages of elasticity, dura- 


bili 
An Mlustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post on 
Heat & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


M2&kTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 
Street. CHINA Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, a great reduction 
of the expiration of the Lease. Oxford Street, near Hyde 


Case, in consequence 250 


GPORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86 Great Tower Street, 
| Great Towe Btreet, and | St. Dunstan’ 's Hill, London, E.C., and 17 and 18 
wich, 8.E. Exablished 1785. Price List on application Free 
A valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of various ‘Ship rs and 

accumulated ing the last —< ears, including a bin fourteen 7 in bottle = eight hund: 
and fifty dozen, "bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm essrs. », Fenwick, & 
Ruck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Six Vin’ tage” Wine, dry, full of Beeswing” & 
immense fla’ fe ,and bouquet. Samples forwarded on payment. 


beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by Connoiseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*s* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Worcester, Messrs. Crosse 
Bracnwert ; Messrs. & Sows, London, &c. &c., and by and universally. 


DR. DE JONGH’s 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
AA preserved by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, spediest,and most efectual 


— CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RAEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ly superior to every other hind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I consider Dr. Droge Ont to be @ very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and tic agent of great val 
Dra. ape F.B.8., Author of “The Spas of Germany.” 


“ Dr. Cod Liver Oil produces the 
fect shorter time then other Ki Kinde and that not couse the nausee and 


St. consequent on the the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
De. iver Oil in preference to 
my fenuine arc article, and not a | 
which the efficacy of this inv inval medicine is is destroyed.” 


Dr. pe 's Liomt-Browx Cop Liver is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 3 Quarts, 9s. ‘and labelled with his stamp and signature, wirmour 

CONSIGN: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


REVISED BY TARVER. 


AG GR AMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; with Prac- 
Revised and enlarged by J.C. Tarver, 
A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
London: Mansnart, & Co. ; and the other Proprietors. 


Greatly Improved, 5th Edition (1362), 12mo. 2s. 


NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES; with an Introduction to 
French Pronunciation, a 8 Vocabulary, and Models ry, Correspondent 


M.A., 


By Gannors Sc RENNEs A 
English Languages,” 


Edinburgh Orrver & Boyv. 
London : Mavsnans. & Co. 
Just published, 
REVISED EDITIONS OF REID’S ATLASES. 
*,* Five of the Maps have been newly drawn and engraved by W. & A. K. Johnston, and the 
others rece and Pole! and adapted to many recent important Geographical 
to. consisting of 16 Maps, coloured on stone, 5s. 
A§ SCHOOL ATI AS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
Arex. Rew, LL.D., te, ae Master of the Edinburgh Institution, Author of “Ra- 
q’ments ot Modern Geogra) 
Res INTRODUCTORY ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
‘TIONS UF WHITE'S GEOGRAPHIES, 
ready, 2s. 6d., or with 4 Maps, 2s. 9d. 
SYSTEM of. MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with OUTLINES 
of ASTRONOMY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprcieating an Account of 
the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Religion, Education, Government, and 
lation of the various Countries. With 2 tempetien of Sacred Geography, Problems oo 
recent litical Changes and ( 
Also now ready, |s., or with 4 Maps, Is. 3d. 
HITE'S ABSTRACT of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
With mumerous Exerc. For the Use of funtor Clee. 
He has also been Revised, so as to adapt it to the latest Political 
Edinburgh : Otrven & Bovp. 
Tendon: & Co. 
‘ow ready, 38. in | vol. royal 8vo. 
IR B. BURKE'S PEERAGE and “BARONETAGE for 
1962. Twenty-fourth — 
with any other books of the same and perfect of its kind.”"— 


Examiner 
B ke has no ne tn ovary His history of 
the nob! of En Ties aon is well and succinctly laid down, 


merit 
id venture upon accomplishing.” - 


“ Ulster King of Arms us annually with a Peerage ona Baronetage, which LA 
be clues the of the coun try. t is evident the author has 
taken e insure accuracy. Of the present (24th) Biition for the year 1862, it need 
only be ‘sald that it is in no way inferior to its '—Daily raph, Jan. = 1862. 

‘Twenty-fourth Edition of volume has just a appeared. ©, 
like this is really a portion of the h hi cerptae of the country, and shouid be studied 
everybody.” London News, Jan. 18th, 


Observer, Feb. 2nd, 1862. 


B. BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


London : Harnrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vois. post 8vo. cloth, illustrated. 


CRUISE epee WHEE; of ; or, Autumn Wanderings 


Bye Wines &e. 
London: Rovrizper, Warne, & Rovriever, Farringdon Street. 


ME. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 


pyr WORKS in various of Literature sent free by post. — 
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>. Tarver, 


May 3, 1862.] 
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THE IE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIL., is Published 
AY. 


I. DO) 

I. HYMNOLOGY. 

IIL. TURKEY —ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 
IV. TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 
V. THORNBURY'S LIFE OF TURNER, B.A. 
VI. THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

VII. LAST DAYS OF PITT. 

VIII. IRON SHIPS AND IRON FORTS. 


Joun Mvuanay, Albemarle Street. 
published, 6s., the 


NATIONAL “RE VIE W. No. 


‘ONTENTS :— 
I. GENTZ’S DIARY OF THE AUSTRIAN WAR IN 1809. 
Il. NATIONAL LOANS: MR. CHASE'S FIRST BUDGET. 
TIT. MUSIC AND THE LYRIC DRAMA. 
IV. MARSH'S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
V. THE GRENVILLES : A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY. 
VI. THE MORALITY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
VII. WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 
VIII. THE COURT OF CHARLES II. OF SPAIN. 
IX. THE AMERICAN WAR. 
X. THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, | XXXL. for MAY, 1862. 


CONTENTS : — 
or, Sunken Rocks. By Joux Rorrry:, @ 
I. VINCENZO ; Sunken y Benoni,” 
oak 1.—Introduces the Principal Characters. 
. 2.—A Vacation. 
Chap. 3.—The Castie ‘and the Palace. 
II. WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR. By Srectart. Connesponpent tx Amrnica. 
III. BRITISH COLUMBIA. By J. Srewarr. 
IV. THE PARRICIDE. Abridged from Vicron Hveo, 
v. bis '~ MORALS AND LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 
ISSET. 


Contents :— 


XXVIII. 


By Axparw 


VI. RAVENSHOE. By Hewny Kixostry, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Chap. 57.— What Charles did with his last eighteen shillings. ) 
Chap. 58.—The North Side of Grosvenor Square. 
Chap. 59.—A Chapter without any heading at all. 
VII. HOMES OF TITE LONDON WORKMEN, By Percy Grec. 
Vill. wey GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN: Song. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
ntleman. 
IX. EDWARD IRVING. 
x. ENGLISH POETS IN ITALY: MRS. BROWNING’S “LAST POEM.” 
ILSON, 


XI. THE CHANCE BLESSING. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
XII. PASSING EVENTS. THE PEACE MINISTERS OF EUROPE. 
*4* Vol. V. is published this day. Volumes I. If. IIT. IV. and V. are now ready, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. ewch. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge; and 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway St Stations, 


By A. 


LONDON s OCIET Y. ts 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now Ready, 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XXIX. (for May), 
Price One Shilling, with Illustrations. 
CoNntTENTS 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
(With an ) 
Chapter XX X V.—Res Angusta Domi. 
XXXVI.—In which the Drawing-rooms are not furnished after all. 


SUPERSTITION. 
THE GREAT NAVAL REVOLUTION, 
SIX WEEKS AT HEPPENHEIM. 
ROTTEN ROW. (With an Illustration.) 
BOOK I. OF THE ILIAD, TRANSLATED IN THE HEXAMETER METRE. 
Chapter -—'Lhe Saint's 
XXVIII.—!'alm Sunday. 
XXIX. —The Night ide. 
XXX.—" Let us alse go, that we may die with him.” 
XXXI-—Martyrdom 
XXXII. “Conclusion. 
THE WAKEFUiL SLEEPER. By Gronce Macnoxarp. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, No. 21. 
The Notch on the Axe.— A Story Ala mode. Part II. 


Evper, & Co. 65 Cornhill. 


~ 


Just received, Is. 6d. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for MAY, 1862. 
Coxrents :— 

MAN UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By the Rev. J. Treapwert Watrpen, Norwich, Conn. 

MY GARDEN. By Miss M. A. Donor. 

LYRICS OF THE STREET: I. The Telegrams. By Mrs. Jceria Wann Howr. 

THE SOUTH BREAKER. By Miss Harairr E. Prescorr. 

METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. By Professor Lovrs Acass:z. 

SPIRITS. By Mrs, L. M. Cui. 

THE TITMOUSE. By Watvo Emerson. 

SALTPETRE AS A SOURCE OF POWER. By Professor A. A. Haves. 

WEATHER IN WAR. By C. C. Hazewers. 

LINES WRITTEN UNDER A PORTRAIT OF THEODORE WINTHROP. 

HINDRANCE. By Davin A. Wasson. 

THE B CTATECMANGHIP OF RICHELIEU. By Professor A. D. Warre, of the University 


igan 
UNDER THE SNOW. Biy the late General F. W. Lanner. 
SLAVERY. 
THE VOLUNTEER. By Exanipor J. Curren. 
OF HON. PRESERVED DOE IN SECRET CAUCUS. By Jaxrs Ressrit 


WELL. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: Tai'nxen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


(THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL RECORD 
of the abi yy EXHIBITION of 1862. In Twelve Monthly Parts, 2s. each 
forming supplemental parts to the above Journal; or binding with cuaas and Index asa 

te illustrated work, in lerge complete in Decem 

I. is now ready. It contains an H by ay and Critical Account ‘of "the Construction of 
every Exhibition Building of im) 1797 up to that of the current year. A detai 
a for yt. first time in English, is given of the structure of the Great jad Belidtege of 
and a ate Account, ye Critical Notices, of the Construction of the Great 
Building of ee with J1} Parts, taken direct from the Working 
the Butfioe with which the Editor has Seon favoured by Captain Fowke, R.E., the Architect of 


Part “also con’ complete resumé of the classification and localisation in the 
Building of the'ebjects of the forthcoming ag Exhibition. 
Office ey 47 Lincoln's Fields. 
Loxeman & Co., Publishers, Ludgate Hill. 


r['HACKERAY.—A PORTRAIT and BIOGRAPHY of w. 


M. So SEEN” of Ma Also the Paris 
316 Strand. W.C. 
LJTERARY BUDGET for MAY. No.-7. One Shilling. 


Contests 


al Education and the Defeat of the Code — Mrs. 8. C. 
all's Writings —In' al val Novels — Austin, the 
— Mr. Cumming the Theological Fortune-teiler — Fast Y: _ 

Crities —Organization in Daily Life.— The of the Enylish — How to e 

us— Mrs. Browning's Poems— International Advertising — Big ras — ny- 

worth of Literature — Art in En, ead _ sew Periodicais— Mr. Sala and the Budget — Literary 
Improvideuce — ht per E ind of Cheap Journ: - 

al 


— Mr. Henry Kinney Free 
Books of the Month — Gossip — Literary ntelligence, &e. &c. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND pALwar BOOK- 
STALLS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


fhe RAMBLER, No. XIX., MAY, 1862. Price 3s. 
Eal tofthe “Rambler"_ The Indi vidual, the and the 
Phi y of Love—Dr. Ward on Intellect — Galileo and Mendelssohn — 
No. mdence: The of Physical Science — Literary 
NB Tux will be enlarged to double ite 
appear Quarterly. The price will wenceteeth be: 


Price 6d., by post 7d., No. 179 of 
(THE COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE, Missionary 


italy. and Reform — The Kecent he Kecent Judgment at the 
first Bishop of Ontario — Thiersch on 
Rivixoerons, Waterloo Place, London. 


NEW COURT, South Kensington.— The International Exhi- 
bition.—Art- Union Pri ize-holders._ The BUILDER of TO (FRIDAY), 
pages, 4d. will contain View of the New Court South 
Museum, and Article on the Conten’ the International 
Bulldinge’ in ‘the Holy Land, &c., and Faull of he Brize-holder in Art-Union of London, 
and Report of the Council in full. —1, ¥ Garden, and all newsmen. 


M. MEY ERBEER’ GRAND EXHIBITION Com- 
Pianofort. bp BOOSEY & BONS Helles i published for 


M.4 AU BERS GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH,  Comganed, 
of the International Exhibition, for 


the Pianoferie by 1 S, Hotles Street. 


J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK. 


SQUE ‘SELECTIONS. A limited number onl 

be printed. Each lithograph retains the freedom and the force, in short, the 

ot Mr. J larding’ s original drawing. Handsomely bound, Four Guineas. 
____Lendon: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster & Newron, Rathbone Place. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1862, the Cheapest Peerage, 
Crt. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
Wuirrakcen & Co., Ave Maria Lane ; and all Booksellers. 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—A POPULAR GUIDE. 

the INTERRATIONAL EXMIBETION, w wan Plans of the Building, will be published 

pws in May by Messrs. W. H. Smith 7 L be ont for One Shilling, and wi will be so 

compiled as to enable visitors ot interest, and wil give 

all necessary Sod interesting information, avoiding useless details and statistics. A few Adver- 

Comments ve be inserted. — For Terms and Particulars apply to Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Sox, 
Strand, London, 


will 


itors to see without loss time al 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAYNESS. 
3rd edition, just published, 2s. éd., post free 32 


stamps, 
THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Prevention 
of Deafness. By W. Hanver, F.R.C.S8., Surgeon to the Royal Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Ear, Soho Square. 


ESS and NO edition, 1s., post free 13 stamps. ree 
ON 3S an OISES in th 
a n the EAR, arising from 
London: 356 Strand. 
(CHAM BERS’S ECONOMIC and COMPREHENSIVE EN- 
Words, gud supplies the public, for the ‘time, with Clase Work ‘at 
extremely moderate price. 
_W. & R. Cuasanns, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
Just ready, | illustrated, with 16 Coloured and Tinted Lithographs, and 3 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo- 
Lie in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST. By Spenser Sr. 
F. F.E.S., late H.M.'s Consul-General in Borneo, now H.M.'s Chargé 
Exprr, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
published, feap 8vo. cloth boards, 4s: 
ar and STRAYS. Chiefly from the CHESS-BOARD. 


By A. Kenxepy, President of the Bristol 


water inns gathered or railway 
volume.” — 

book from the pages of Chen Ment is rich in anecdote 
and incident. ‘The author's matter and st, 


are sufficient to enamour one of the royab 
Edinburgh Cow ant. 


serve the purpose.” Critic. 
London : L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 
This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MENOIRS of COUNT JOHN ARRIVAB 
and Notes, and six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico. 
Original by by Count Cuances 
or even the Six Unpublished 


into Switzerland, or 
Letters of Silvio Feilice read beside that terribly laborious * Art of Conversation’ kept 
lan 


with Docu- 


Andryane with C jonieri when the galiant Frenchman, after months of continuous .. 
succeeded in making his fellow-prisoner, who luckily happened confined in the adjoin- 
ing cell, comprehe: iat each letter had its te taps on the walls, by which singular code 
of signals the two were enabled for a few brief jivity." 
speci 


pen wap and sufferings with more 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 
S!: AKSPEARE,—REPRINT of the “FAMOUS FOLIO of 
IL. THe HISTORIES PRESS. Bes Internutional Geta 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 
BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR MAY. 
FoRTY DAYS in the DESERT, on the TRACK of the 
with Map ‘and Engr avin byw and is Wood after 
Drawings by the uthor, W TLETT. 8¥O. ly bound in cloth, 
G. York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


"THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL for MAY, contains 
Part II. gis Annals of Neediewomen. Ellen me vw Leaves, 


o omen, 
increase ition is 
tobe oth ines of thousands of young women whose present condi very much 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


ARISTOTLE'S HISTORY of ANIMALS. In ten books. 
Notes and a complete Index, by Ricuaap St. John's 


“Heonse G. Bouw, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
te 


SHEPHERD of GROVE HALL, Story of 1602. 


Published by the Pnalish Jgernel their Office, 


London: Jonn Exow, Paternoster 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. JAMES’S in 
1840. By M. Guizor, Ambassador from his Majesty Louis Philippe, 
ineluding sketches of Lord Melbourne, Palmerston, Aberdeen, Russell, 

ne, Holland, Lady Durham, Duke of Wellington, Sir R. 
Peel, frer-or de Redcliffe, Macaulay, Jeffrey, Dr. Arnold, Hallam, 
Daniel O'Connell, John Wilson Croker, Archbishop W hately, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Fry, Lady Jersey, Lord Lyndhurst, &e. &e. In 1 vol. 
8vo. bound, 14s. Jmmediately. 


HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. By the Rev. Rozerr 
Lesure M‘Guee, Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with numerous graphic illustrations. [ Immediately. 


KANGAROO-LAND. By the Rev. Artuvur Potz- 


HAMPTON. Post 8vo. with 2 graphic illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Immediately. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 
IRVING (Geoffrey Crayon), Author of “The Sketch Book,” “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” “Tales of a Traveller,’ &c. Edited by his Nephew, 
Prerre Invixe. Vol. 1. 7s. 64. (to be ‘completed i in 3 vols.) [ Ready. 
*,* Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in this work. 


The Two concluding Volumes of 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 

AUCKLAND. Edited by The Lorp Bisnor of Batu te 
Ready. 

THE HISTORY of ROME from the EARLIEST 

TIME to the Period of its DECLINE. By Dr. Tozropor Momsen. 

Translated, with the Author's Sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. 

Wiru1am P. Dickxsox. With a Military Map of Italy, and an In- 
troduction by Dr. Scumrrz. Vols. I. & II: crown 8vo. 183. [ Ready. 

“ The best history ofthe Roman Republic. The Author’s mastery of his subject, 
the variety of his gifts and acquirements, his graphic power in the delineation of na- 
tional and individual character, and the vivid interest which he inspires in every por- 
tion of his book, leaves him without an —_ in his own sphere. The work may be 
read in the translation ( ted with the ion of the author), not only with in- 
struction but with great pleasure.” — Edinburgh Review, April 1862. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
The New Novel by the Author of “ East Lynne,” in 3 vols. 


THE CHANNINGS. 


“It is seldom that we meet with two hooks by the same author so dissimilar as 
‘East Lynne’ and ‘The Channings.’ The merits of each in their own particular 
line are perhaps mn, but the style of the book is as different as possibile. * Kast 
Lynne’ was a work of absorbing | interest ; as a work of art ‘The Channings’ is 
superior to ‘East Lynve.’ It will probably be read over and over again, and 
it is certain that it can never be read without profit. ‘The merit of it lies in the truth- 
fulness and simplicity with which it is related. It is impossible not to read every word 
with interest; and we feel that we know every character intimately, and feel real 
regret at parting with them.”—Atheneum. 


SIRENIA; Or, A PAST EXPERIENCE. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 
“This is a very remarkable book, both for the vigaws of its —— — and bd 
great dramatic power with which it is worked out. 
boldness of its machinery almost transcends that of E. Lytton’ Strange Story. 
Saturday Review. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of WITS and HUMORISTS. 

By Joun Traps, F.S.A. Including Swift — Steele — Sheridan — Porson 

—Foote — Goldsmith — The ‘Iwo Colmans — Rev. Sydney Smith — 
Theodore Hook. In 2 handsome vols. with Portraits, 1&s. 


“ The cream of a dozen interesting biographies.”—Saturday Revicw. 
“ Executed in Mr. ‘Timbs’s best manner.” — Daily News. 


A FOURTH EDITION of MR. SPENCE’S AME- 
RICAN UNION, thoroughly revised, is now Ready at all Booksellers 
and Libraries throughout the kingdom. 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; or, The World as it 
Will Be. By the Rev. Dr. Cusmune. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A contribution to the happiness of the human heart.” —Press. 
“ Pervaded by a fine, genial, and Christian spirit, and marked by earnestness, ability, 
uence.” — Morning Advertiser. 

** All the charm of a novel, without its illusions.”— St. James's Chronicle. 

Replete with cheering and practical thoughts.” — Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“ Itis impossible to read any of Dr. Cumming’s productions without deriving both 

gratification and instruction. Dr. Cumming cites the opinions of many of the most 
Ninstrious divines of different denominations. Chalmers, Wesley, Hitchcock, Knox, 
Gill, M‘Neile, and Dean Alford, are all summoned, and all give testimony more or less 
favourable to ‘the 5 meee enunciated by Dr. Cumming, who displays great ability ia 

in Evening Mail. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Seventh Edition, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


and METALS: their Natural History and Uses 
in the Arts. With Incidental Accounts of Mines and 
Tondon: Sow. & West 
avo. 16s. 


"THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE; with Introduction, Essays, 
English Notes, and copious Index. By Atmel Cononeve, M.A. 
Lond: n: Parier, Son, & Borny, West Strand. 


A CRITICAL and GR AMMATICAL | COMMEN TARY « 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. By J. ulsean Professor 
vinity in the University of Cambridge, and Professor of Divieie: ines 'a College, London. 
I. GALATIANS. Second Edition.enlarged. 8s. 6d. 
IL. EPHESIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 8s. 6d. 
Ill. PASTORAL EPISTLES. Second Edition.enlarged. 10s. 6d. 
TV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSTANS, and PHILEMON. 
V. TUESSALONIANS. 73. 6d. 
London: Panxsr, Sox, & Bovrn, West Strand. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 


PROVERBS and THEIR LESSONS. 
Taznen, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. Fourth Edition, 4s, 


SELECT GLOSSARY. Second Edition, 4s. 
London: Parner, Sov, & Bourn, West Strand. 


By R. Cuenevix 


[May 3, 1862. 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in | large vol. imperial 8vo. 42s. " 
NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rey. 
J.T. Waiter, M.A., Corpus Christi College, and the Rev. J. E. 
Riopte, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Ox Oxford. Founded on the larger Dictionary of 
Freund, revised by himself, 


“A work immeasurably superior to English-Latin Dictionary now in existence, 
which, in a measure, wipes off so often cast in the teeth hh of English, 
the C and works of reference.” —Critic, 


= they on i or t! 
pril 19, 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonaman, & Rorenrrs. 
Just published, in 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
OMPANION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR: being a Guide to 
Analysis of Sentences, Paraphrasing, Higher Order of Parsing, Peseta, 
Composition or Style, and Figurative Language; with numerous Exercises for Pupils, 
By J. Lowrgs, Author of “ A System of English Parsing,” &e. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonawan, & RoBERts. 


Just published, in post 8vo. 5s, cloth. 


OPULAR and MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY; with 
the principal Formula of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By 
Tuomas Reap, late of the Royal Naval Schools, Greenwich. 
London: Loncman, Green, Loneman, & Roserrs. 


MR. SAXBY’S WORKS FOR YOUNG NAVAL OFFICERS, 
In post 8vo. with 87 Diagrams, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


HE STUDY of STEAM and the MARINE ENGINE, for 
Young Sea Officers in H. M. Navy, the Merchant Navy, &c.; being a complete 
Initiation into a knowledge of Principles and their Application to Practice. s. 
M. Saxsy, R.N., Principal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.M. Steam Reserve; 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, in post 8vo. 5s. 


PROJECTION and CALCULATION of the SPHERE; being 
a complete Initiation into Nautical Astronomy. 
London: t.oncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperrs. 


VON BOHLEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENESIS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


HySTORICAL and CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
FIRST PART of GENESIS. From the German of Professor Von Bonten. 
Edited by James Hxywoon, M.A., F.R.S, Vol. 1. Introduction to Genesis. Vol. II. 
Cosmogonies and Primeval History of Genesis. 
London: Green, & Roperts. 


large vol. Svo..10s. 6d. el 


| ONDON LABOUR an and the LON DON POOR.—The Extra 
Volume: Those that Will Not Work; comprising the Non-workers, by Henny Mavnew; 
Prostitutes, by Hemyxo Thieves, by ; Beggars, by Axprew Hats.:- 
pay. Withan Introducte the Agencies present n Operation in the Metropolis 
for the of Crime and Vice, by the Rev. xiss, B.A,, Chaplain to "the 
fp ng r the Rescue of Young Women and Children. With Illustrations of 
calities. 
“ These instructive make us resolve hencetist he see deceit in the most tale 
of sorrowtul and distressed vagrants.’’_Saturda, 
One of the most works of the “Spectator. 


Vice in almost every p! 
ralists and philanthropists given.” — Morniag ertiser. 
“ Few romances of modern times could match in interest the terrible array of character 
produced in tnis dark gallery of sin and crime.” —Glasgow Citizen. 
a into human character, this is one of ‘the | most serviceable books eve: 
— ex leyan rmes. 
“ Indispensable to the writer = social matters, and of the highest importance to the practical 


philanthropist.” —Vo 
Grirrtx, Boux & Co. 
Just published. 


(THE CHESHIRE PILGRIMS; or, Sketches of Crusading 
Life in the Thirteenth Century. By Pasmens 32. Wiusranam, Authoress of“ Por pa 
Against.” Cloth boards, 6s. 

London : Jonw Moroan, 10 Paternoster Row. Chester: Rourars, Eastrate Row. 
On May 15th.—200 Illustrations, ae being in Chromolithography, and 160 pages of text, 
royal 8vo. cloth elegant, 2)s. 

HE ART OF DECOR: ATIVE DESIGN. By C. Dresszr, 


Ph. D., &e., &e., with an the Bi containing the most in exist- 

ence of the hours of the day at whic! Blossoms of Plants pod : the Floral Clock of 

Linneus;: the characteristic Plants of the various Soils; the Sea-shore, River —~ &e., &c., 

and the characteristic Plants ot the Months, and of all important Countries over the Globe. 
Day & Sow, Lithographers to the Queen. 6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


On May 1oth,_New Work by the Junior Etching Club, 47 small — eos Artist's Proofs, 
half-bound elegan’ Print clothe’ 23 33. 


Pass: AGES from MODERN ENGLISH POETS, Tilusteated 
by the Junior Etehing Club, 47 exquisite Etchings, by many of the 
Amateurs of the day, illustrative of some of. Passages of the 
Poets. The Artist's Proof Copies are limited to 

Day & Sox, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Ht Street, Lincoln’ 3 Inn Fields, W.C. 


May 1sth.—With numerous Plates in Tinted Lithorra hy, Outline Engravings and 
‘On Woodcuts. Piates, tn Tinted Lithorraphy. 
PHESUS, &c., and the TEMPLE of DIANA, by Epwarp 
Fankexra, Editor of the “ Museum of Classical Antiquities :" ‘Author of “ Daedalus,” 
&e., 
Day & Sow, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
On May 15th.—17 Plates,many in Water Colours, with Text, imperial 4to. cloth, 21s. 


QGKETCI IING from NATURE in PENCIL and WATER 

COLOURS, with Hints on Light and Shadow, and on a Method of Study, &c., by Guoaca 

StU#* x & Sow, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
With numerous Ilustrations, 123. 


O*. DISEASES of the JOINTS. By Ricwarp BaRrwkii, 
¥.R.C.S.E., Assistant-Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospi’ 
“A work that must place its author among the first an of a who have made diseases of 
the joints their especial consideration.” — Dublin Quarterly 
London : Joux 
Just published, seventh edition, with plates, 5s., by post 5s. 6d. 


N THROAT AILMENTS; more especially” the 
Tonsil and Elongated Uvula in connection with Defects of Vuice, Speech, Hearing, 
Nasal tion, and the Development of Health, Strength. and Growth in Oribo 
Persons. By xy, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary and 
Institution. Sackville Street.’ Author of “ Deafness Practically Illustrated,” and i 
the Artificial Tympanum, &e. &c. 
London : Jonx Cuvrenttt, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in 8vo. 53. 
yust LESSONS in SANSKRIT GRAMMAR ; er 
a an Introduetion to the Hitopadesa, with Exercises on ‘Translation into 
By Professor Jamrs R. 
London : James Mavrrx.3 Learlenhall Street. 
SIK PHILIY SIDNEY’s SISTER. 
Just published, from a MS. in the British Museum, a Poem on 
OLk SAVIOUR’S PASSION. Written in the 16th Century 
by Many Siveey, Countess of Pembroke. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. free by post. 
Joux Wirsox, 93 Great Russell ore London (five doors west of the British Museum). 
BOOKS. 
OHN WILSON’S MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 107 
APRIL will be sent free by post for One Stamp. 
Joun Witsox, 93 Great Bowel Street, London (five doors west of the British Museum). 
ust published, a New Edition of 
A TREATISE on ‘the GRAMMAR of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT ; embracing Observations on the Literal Interpretation of Numerous Passages. 
By the Rey. Tausas Susueon Gueex, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
London: Samver Bacsran & Sons, 15 Paternoster 
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May 3, 1862.] 


ALBEMARLE Street, May, 1852. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXII. 


CONTENTS 
I. DORSET. 
Tl. HYMNOLOGY. 
1H. TURKEY: ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 
IV. TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 
V. THORNBURY’S LIFE OF TURNER, R.A, 
VI. THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Vil. LAST YEARS OF PITT. 
VIII. IRON SHIPS AND IRON PORTS. 


LIFE of the RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earu Stannope. Portraits. Complete 
in 4 vols. post 8vo. 42s, 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS ; a New English 


Version. Edited, with Notes and Essays, by Rev. Gzorce Raw.inson, M.A. 
Maps and Woodcuts. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


ON the THEORY of the ENGLISH HEXA- 


METER, and its Applicability to the Translation of Homer. By Lorp Linpsay. 
Square 8vo. 1s. 


THE STORY of LORD BACON’S LIFE. 


By W. Hepwortn Dixon. Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Georce P. Marsa. 5 ia with Additional Lectures and Notes, by Wat. 
Smitn, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


SECULARIA;; or, Surveys on the Main Stream 


of History. By Sees Lucas, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: being 


Extracts from Canon STaNLEY’s “ Sinai and Palestine.” For Village Schools, &c. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


Also, just ready, 


THE MAUSOLEUM at HALICARNASSUS 


RESTORED, in conformity with the remains Recently Discovered, and now in 
the British Museum. By James FerGusson, F.R.1.B.A. Illustrations. 4to. 


ON the GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 


ANTIQUITY of MAN. By Sir F-R:S. Illustrations. 8vo. 


FIVE MONTHS onthe YANG-TSZE, with a 


Narrative of the Exploration of its Upper Waters; and Notices of the Present 
1. in China. By Capt. T. W. Biakiston, R.A. Map and Illustrations. 


ON the VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by 


which ORCHIDS are FERTILIZED 44 INSECTS, and on the Good Effects of 
lntercrossing. By Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


TRAVELS i in PERU and INDIA, while super- 


h Plants and Seeds, South America, and 
y~ Indias By Cuements R. Markwam. Map and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 


DENMARK and GERMANY since 1815: 


gry = Notices of the Relations of the Two Countries to each other. By 
C. A. Goscn. Maps. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 


(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN MAY.) 


ion vellers, ins in 's Fo 
Handbooks issued during the Season. 


This medium of Advertising presents Offices 
Steam — Railway — and other Public Companies, I ree of to Owners of Baths 
and Mineral Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them to bri: 
— the immediate notice of the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Continen 

and other parts of the world every Season, in the most direct way, the various 
morte of their Railways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, Articles of Merchandise, 
Works of Art, and such other information as they may desire to make known ; while, 
instead of being limited to the casual = of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly 
Periodical, it has the additional merit of being displayed in a work of permanent in- 
terest and ‘perpetual reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, preference is given to those 
which are more immediately addressed to Tourists. 


Advertisements for insertion during the Season 1862 must be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately, aceompanied Ly a remittance. 


SOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


The Saturday Review. 


13 Great Martporovcn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
rs LIFE of EDWARD IRV IRVING, Minister of the Na- 
Correspondence. By 


_» ional Scotch Chureh, London : Illustrated by his Journal and 
xt. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrai it, 30s. 
ie detailed biography of Irving we have not seen'till now. In Mrs. Oliphant’s volumes 
fore been e er wor is admirable. presenting a living, 
vivid picture of Irving.”—Macmillan's 


"THE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Pa 


(THE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM AND K.G. vols. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 


DOWN SOUTH; or, an Englishman’s Experience at the Seat 


in A 8. Pax 


FRRECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lorp 


Lexxox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


HE LIFE of J. M. W. TURN RA. From 1 
T ER, 


Letters and Documents furnished by his oy ~ and F 
Warren Tuoexsvry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. 


{7RENCH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Juri Kavayaen, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 2 vols. 


"TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By Freprrxa Bremer. 


Translated by Many Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER of 


NAPOLEON IIT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 


der the Patronage of Hen Magesry, Db: Thirty- 
ith the Arms beautifu 


first Rdition, 1 vol. wi 
TUDIES from LIFE. By ‘the Author of “John ‘Halifax, 


Gentleman,” Illustrated i bee Ss. bound ; forming the new volume of 
“Hurt Biackett’s Standard Library of 
(Also, in the 


TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUL UEL; A Personal Narrative. 


By Count Anrivapens. 2 vols. with Maps, 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL 

Tlenny F. Cuoriey. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. 
2 2le. 


Un May. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “High Church,” and “No 


Church.” 3 vols. 
CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 8.C. Harr. 2 vols. 


“This excellent and interesting story is quite the best that Mrs. S.C, Hall y ~~ ll 


QGATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. vols. 
and so well written will find a multitude of 


TPHE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 3 vols. 
“ A clever novel... .The tone of the 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a FAST T YOUNG LADY. By 


Mrs. Grey, author of the “ Gambler's Wife,” &e. 


MBS. BLAKE. By Mrs, Crostanp. 3 vols. 
WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C. 8. Savitz. 3 vols. 


Un May. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. In 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Maps. Vol. III. 20s. HISTORY of FRIED- 
RICH the SECOND, called FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. [ This ‘day. 

MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

NORTH AMERICA. By Antnony Trorropr, 

Author of the “ West Indies” and the “Spanish Main.” [Jn May. 


In post 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 
UP the NILE and HOME AGAIN. A Handbook 
for Travellers and a Travel-Book for the Library. By F. W. ay omy 
F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by th e Author. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
MARIETTA; A Novel. By Tuomas Aponpnus 
TROLLOPE. [Nearly ready. 
In fep. 8v0. 6s. 


MODERN LOVE; and POEMS of the ENGLISH 
ROADSIDE. With Poems and Ballads. By Gzorce day 


This day. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH, 


SIXTEEN 1H, and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By Hear Feavrac, 
Author of “ Debit and Credit.” Translated by Mrs. Matcotm. (This day. 


In fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: a — By Henry Tay- 
tor, Author of “Philip Van Artevelde,” This day. 
In post 8vo. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 
demy 8vo. 15s. 


A MEMOIR of SIR 2 PHILIP SIDNEY. had 
H.R. Fox Bourne. With Index. 


In demy 8v0. 15s. 


A MEMOIR of the LATE DUKE of RICH- 
MOND. With a Portrait. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WOR KS. 


IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, and 


TURIN. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


2 
SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied As- 


— of Life. By the Rev. Erskine Neate, M. - Vicar of Exning. Post 8vo. 
(On Thursday nest. 


PEAKS, PASSES, and ‘GLACIERS. A Second 


Series of Excursions and Explorations by MEMBERS of the ALPINE CLUB. 
Edited by E. S. Kenvevy, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. With 4 Double 
and 10 Single Maps, and 51 Illustrations. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


a Vacation 


4 
MOUNTAINEERING in 1861: 


Tour. By Jown Tynovatt, F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution. With Views of the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn. Square 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


5 
A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS and the 


ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs. Henry Faesnrievp, 
Author of “ Alpine Byways.” With 2 Maps and 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


6 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part IT.; a 


Series of Essays intended to illustrate some Points in the Physical and Moral His- 
tory of Man. By Sir B. C. Bropie, Bart., D.C.L., V-P.R.S., &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


7 
ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUB- 


JECTS, contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir Henry 
Hotanp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 8vo. 


8 
GLEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of WEL- 


LINGTON. Second Edition, condensed by the Rev. G, R. Gieia into One 


Volume ; with Portrait, Plans and Maps. 8vo, 15s. 

“ Mr. Gleig's work will probabl i have perhaps no pavelt lel. French and En- 
the success which it has certainly rved. glish authors alike h»ve contributed to his 
As far as he has gone, Mr. Gleig has ach resources, and he has filled in the outlineof the 
a signal success. He has written the lite of hero's portrai it with a minuteness of drawing 
our Srp hero as it has not been written | and 9 vivid colouring which are entirely satis- 
yet. ove has made good use of materials lay Review. 
which, for completeness and accurate detail, 


9 
LORD BACON’S LETTERS and LIFE, in- 


cluding all his Occasional Works. Edited by James Sprppinc. Vols. I. and II. 
Bvo. 24s. 


HAWAII; its Past, Present, and Future: 


Being an Account of the S»cial State and Physical Aspects of the Sandwich Islands. 
By Mantey Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. With a Preface by the 
Bisnor of Oxroap. Post 8vo. with a Map and Jllustrations. [Just ready. 


ll 
CANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a 


Soldier’s Life, from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Rayken, 
R.E. Edited by his brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. Gd. 


12 
VOLCANOES: The Character of their Pheno- 


mena, their Share in the Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G, Poutett Scrore, M.P., F.R.S. Second Béhicn, Map and Illustrations. 
8vo. 15s. 


13 
THE Ven. ARCHDEACON SANDFORD’S 


BAMPTON LECTURES on the MISSION and EXTENSION of the CHURCH 
at HOME. 8vo. 12s. 


4 
A HANDY BOOK of SOCIAL INTER- 


Political Economy for the Million. By W. B. Cuortey. Feap. 8vo. 
(On Friday next. 


ELLICE: a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Post 


8vo, 9s. 6d. 


16 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By the Rev. J. T. Wutre, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and the Rey. 
J. E. Rippte, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


66 Brook Strest, Hanover Square, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ASIAN AN EXPEDITION. 
TRAVELS in . LADAK, TARTARY, and KASHMIR. 


‘With numerous chromo-litl ‘ic fllustrations from Sketches taken 

Lieut. “Colonel ‘Tonnens, Ray Welsh an 
Lord mi1am Har's personal arrative Finding of 

Note-book. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 


AUSTRIAN, FRIGATE NOVARA. English Edition. Containing an unpublished 
rom Baron Homsotor. With numerous 
cia ial permission, to to Sir Roderick Murchison,” 3 vols. Vol’ I. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its POLITICAL 
to EVENTS in EURO the ME 
tained since it became a Fortress. By Captain a Gibraltar, vo 


NIPHON and PECHELI; Impressions of Japan and the 
THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE'S ADMINISTRA- 


TION of BRITISH INDIA. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on the WEST 


INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. (This month. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS in 1860. 
Byo. (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRISPIN KEN” AND “MIRIAM MAY." 
THE PRESENT POSITION of the “LIBERAL” 


PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May” and“ Crispin Ken.” 8vo. (In the press. 


VOICES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1 vol. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY. 
“ RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DREAM of a LIFE. By Lady Scorr. 3 vols. 


Sis. 6d. 


THE VALLEY of the MAUDE. By the Author of 


“ Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A WOMAN'S LIFE. A Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 


CONSTANCE MORDAUNT; or, Life in the Western 
‘Archipelago. Dedicated by Permission to Lord Chelmsford. 2 


NEW WORKS. 


PROFESSOR C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 

THREE CITIES in RUSSIA. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
Maps, Physical and Geological, and Wood Engravings. 

THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


THE FIELD BOTANIST’S COMPANION: a Fami- 


liar A tin the Four Seasons of the British Flowering Plants. Copiously illustrated 
with Coloured Figures. (Just ready. 


CAPT. ALLAN N. SCOTT, M.A. 


SKETCHES in INDIA. One Hundred Photographic 


Yee oe chiefly illustrative of Military Life and Native Character. An elegantly bound 


JOHN E. HOWARD, F.L.S. 


THE NUEVA QUINOLOGIA of PAVON. With Ob- 


servations on the Barks described. Imperial folio, 30 Coloured Plates, £5 5s. 


SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 


THE BRITISH FERNS. A New Series, with full 


Analyses of Fructification and Venation. Royal 8vo. 66 Coloured Plates, £2 2s. 
SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 


GARDEN FERNS. A Selection of the Kinds best 


Hot-House or Conservatory. 64 Coloured Plates, 


GEORGE BENTHAM, PRES. L.S. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. A Descrip- 


THE REV. M. J. BER BERKELEY, F.L.S. 


OUTLINES of FUNGOLOGY, containing Characters 


of above a Thousand Species. Copiously illustrated with Coloured Figures. 30s. 
LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY. An Introduction 


to the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which form them. 2 vols. royal 8vo- 
62 Coloured Plates, £2 16s. 


Lovett Reeve & Co. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


ME. ALEX. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE'S THREE LEC- 


TURES on “ The AMERICAN DISRUPTION,” viz.:— 
of the CIVIL WAR. 


SOU’ 
The RESULTS of the AMERICAN peep 


Delivered, est, at Kilnd Howkherst, and before Maidstone Literary and 
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The Saturday Review. 


EDITIONS FOR 1862. 


NOW READY, 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE. 
SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
DWICKE’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. 


Containing the Birth, Hecession, and Marriage of ae Personage, his Heir, Apparent 
and Presumptive, Family N ame, Political Bias and ‘Patronage; as alsc a brief notice 
of the offices which he has hitherto held, his Town Address and Country Residences. 


Compiled by ED. WALFORD, M.A., Balliol Col., Oxford. 
LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


HOW TO ADDRESS TITLED PEOPLE. 
Companion to the Writing-desk ; or, How to Addross, Begin, 
and End Letters to Titled and Official Personages. 


Together 9 ye a Table of Precedence, copteus List of Abbreviations, Rules for Punc- 
Instructions in Correcting fi for the Press, and other useful information. 


‘LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


Part I. price 1s:; Part II. price 1s. Gd.; or together, in cloth, 3s. fully [lustrated, 


DR. LANKESTER ON THE USES OF ANIMALS 
In relation to the Industry of Man. 
A Course of Six Lectures, delivered at the South Kensington Museum. 


SILK. SPONGES AND CORALS. 

WOOL. SHELL-FISH. 

LEATHER. INSECTS. 

BONE. FURS. 

SOAP. FEATHERS, HORNS, AND HAIR. 
WASTE, ANIMAL PERFUMES. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


Part I. price 1s.; Part II. price 1s. 6d.; or, complete in cloth, 3s. fully Illustrated, 


DR. LANKESTER ON FOOD. 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. 
WATER. WINES, SPIRITS, AND BEER. 
8ALT AND MINERAL FOOD. CONDIMENTS AND SPICES. 
HEAT-GIVERS — OIL, BUTTER, FAT. TEA, COFFEE, AND CHOCOLATE. 
FLESH-FORMERS — ANIMAL FOOD. TOBACCO AND OPIUM. 
ALCOHOL. 
LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AMERICAN DISUNION: 
CONSTITUTIONAL OR UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 
By CHARLES ED. RAWLINS, Jun., 
Princes Park, Liverpool. 
LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


ready, Is. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF H.M.’S. COMMISSIONERS, 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK to the FINE ART 
COLLECTION in the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
; By F. T. PALGRAVE, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH TESTAMENT WITH NOTES. 
Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Consisting of an English Version of the Sacred Text, representing as nearly as 

= the Greek Text according to the most ancient Critic: u Authorities ; Marginal 

rences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; a Notice of the Principal various Read- 
ings; anda popular Commentary. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Part I. of Vol. 1, containing the th three former Gospels, will, it is Lovee be ready by 
the end of the year. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; AND 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


In a few days will be published, 6d. 


“OUR DOGS.” By Joun Brown, M.D., Author 


of “ Rab and his Friends.” Extracted from “ Hore Subseciver, of 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. extra fep. 8vo. 


OUR SAVIOUR in the JUDGMENT HALL 


and upon the CROSS, By the Rey. Wittiam Hanna, LL.D. 
In a few days, Cheap Edition, 2 vols. in 1, Ss. 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES of 


SCOTTISH LIFE and CHARACTER. 
early ready, 2nd Edition, in 1 vol. 8yo. 


OBSERVATIONS j in CLINICAL SURGERY. 


By James Syme, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
urgeon to the Queen in Scotland, &c. 


This day, 1s. Gd., or by post, 


THE EDINBURGH UN IVERSITY CALEN.- 


DAR for 1962. By authority of the Senatus Academicus. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
Lendon: Avams, & Co. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, 


LATEST EDITIONS. 
Library Edition, the Tenth, in 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
By the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY. 


Milton 's of 
Ie Mon and State 
= tthe Jews fons ic Dramatis of 
trey Valo The Earl of Chatham 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, Traveller's Edition, complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 2is. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
Réinbergh Review. An Edition in Volumes for 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. People’s Edition, complete in 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


LIST of Fourteen of Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, which 
may be had separately, in 16mo. in the ‘TRAVELLER'S Liprary : — 
Bacon. 
and the Comic Dramatists of 
Walem Pitt and the Earl of Chatham, the Resto: 
Frederick the Greai, 1s. 
Ranke's History of the Popes ; and Glad- Hallam’'s Constoaponel History of Eng- 
stone on Church and State fate, in 
Life aud Writings of Addison and Horace Croker Edition of Boswell's Life of John- 
Walpole, son, Is. 


London: Loncman, Green, Lonaman, & Roperts. 


Vols. I. and IT. in 8vo. 24s. cloth. 
LORD BACON’S LETTERS AND LIFE, 
Including all his Occasional Works. 
Edited by JAMES SPEDDING. 


Uniform with the above, 


LORD BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
Edited by Messrs. ELLIS and SPEDDING.. 
_ Complete in 5 yols. 8vo. £4 Gs. 


LORD BACON’S LITERARY AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WORKS. 
Edited by Messrs. SPEDDING and HEATH, 
Complete in 2 vols. Svo. £1 16s. 


4 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN & ROBERTS. 


NEW LITERARY PAPER. : 
On Saturday, May 3rd, will appear the First Number (32 pp. to.) of 


THE PARTHENON 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. STAMPED 4d. 


EDITED by ©. W. GOODWIN, Esq. 
Author of the Mosaic Cosmogony, in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 


THE PARTHENON 
Will contain — Reviews and Notices of New Works, English and Foreign— Origi 
Articles upon subjects of general and social interest — Foreign Correspondence, fro 
various parts of the world — Extracts from Foreign Journals of Literature and Art — 
Articles upon Scientific Subjects—Full Reports of the Weekly Meetings of the 
Learned Societies —Critical Notices of Art, Music, and the Drama— Obituary 
Records of Distinguished Men — Miscellaneous Notes on current Topics of interest. 


N.B.—The PARTHENON will be published every Friday 
afternoon in time for the Evening ite ol 
culation throughout the country on Saturday. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 


OFFICE: 7 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Now ready at every Library, in 1 vol. post 8yo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 


A NOVEL. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of * The Shadow in the House,” &c. 


“ This is a striking book, clever, original. It is far above the common run 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 3, 1862. 


POETRY. 


Now ready, fep. 5s. 


nAYS AND POEMS ON ITALY. 


Francis ALEXANDER Mackay, Author of “The Brook and the Sword,” “ The 
Heir of Lorn,” “ The Curse of Schamy!,” &c. 


Just published, fep. 5s. 


SAUL, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Fotrorp, M.A. 
“ Mr. Fulford’s ear is excellent, and po eer his verse flows on in a broad, deep stream, 
too calm, perhaps, but full of 


Just published, fep. 3s. 6d 


POEMS FROM THE GERMAN. 


By Ricnarp Garnetr. 


By the same Author, fep. 5s. 


10 IN EGYPT, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Me ae. Garnett is already aE known as the author of two volumes of poetry remark- 
able for graceful thought and polished The @ has now published 
will maintain his reputation for taste and correctness." —Literary 4 


Recently published, fep. 6s. 


DRYOPE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


T. Asue. 
Also, fep. 5s. 


POEMS. 


“Mr. ane wet retty lyrics, moving to dainty music, and touched wi 
bright and delicate imagery; $00 wine, htfulness.”. 


New and improved Edition, 8vo. 4s. 


THE BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD 
POETRY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Historical, Traditional, and Romantic; with modern Imitations, Translations, Notes, 
and a Glossary, &e. Edited by J.S. Moore. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TEUTON.. 


By C. J. Rierumiitrer. 
“ A production full of ripe thought and vigorous writing.”"—Literary Gazet'e. 


Sixth Edition, fep. 5s. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE Procrer. 
Also, Second Edition, fep. 5s. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


SECOND SERIES. 
“ Of exquisite taste, and full of very graceful compositions.” —Critic. 


With Nine Illustrations, fcp. 6s. 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS, AND THE 
MUSIC MASTER. 


By Wituiam ALLINGHAM. 


Just published, 5 vols. Svo. 75s. 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Life, Notes, and a Glossary. By James Payne Cottizr, Esq., F.S.A. 
“ The text of the volume is the best that has ever been published.” — Atheneum. 


BALLADS & SONGS OF YORKSHIRE. 


Transcribed from Private MSS., rare Broadsides, and scarce Publications : 
with Notes and a Glossary. By C. J. D. Inctepew, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.H.S. 
*%. selection of between seventy and eighty pieces, many of them of extreme rarity and 


Fep. 5s. cloth ; 10s. 6d, morocco. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: 


A Collection of the Choicest Lyrics and Short Poems in the English Language; with 
carefully arranged Indices and Notes. Edited by Giratvus. 


“ This compilation forms a treasury of no common order.” — Guardi 
“ Handy, well edited, and well printed.”"— Atheneum. 


BELL & DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Series of Select Works by favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, moderate 
in price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them ‘to be per- 
manently preserved. 

The ROBIN I100D BALLADS, 2s. éd. GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS, 2s. 
BASIL HALL’S MIDSHIPMAN, 3s. GEORGE HERBERT'S WORKS, 3s. 
LIEUTENANT and | LONGFELL@W’S POEMS, 2s. 6d. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, 2s. 6d. 
sourHEr's S LIFE of NELSON, 2s. 6d. MILTON'S PARADISE REGAINED, and 
Lames TALES from SHAKSPEARE, other Poems, 2s. 6d. 
6d. extra in cloth; Is. extra in half-morocco Roxburgh; 4s. extra in antique or best 

plain morocco (Hayday). Other works are jin preparation. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HOMER AND ENGLISH METRE: 


An Essay on the Translating of the Hiad and Odyssey ; with a literal rendering in the 

———s Stanza of the First Book of the Odyssey, and Specimens of the Iliad. By 

tuuam G. T. Barrer, Esq., Author of “A Literal ‘Translation, in Spenserian 
Stanza, of the liiad of Homer.” 


Just published, fep. 4to. Is. 


HOMER ILIAD A. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
Just published, erown 8vo. pp. 780, 128. 6d., a New and greatly Enlarged Edition, 
With Lists and Figures of Characteristic Fossils, 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A, F.RS. 
Local Disester ofthe Server of end on toy 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. 


BLACK’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION GUIDE TO LONDON, 


A Practical Guide to the Metropolis and its Vicinity. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SMITH & SON. And all Booksellers. 


HUGH MILLER. 


Just published, in crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND CRITICAL. 
By the late HUGH MILLER. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD, 


Just Published, in demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. 


.DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION. 


Vol. I.—Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 

II. — Recollections of the Lake Poets. 
III.—Last Days of Immanuel Kant, and other Writings. _ 
IV.— The English Mail Coach, &c. with Frontispiece by Phis 


These Works are now being published in Monthly Volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 


‘ 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
And all Booksellers. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 


By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M, M.D., F.RSS. L. & E, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburch, and Regius Keeper of the Rayal 


CLASS BOOK of BOTANY: ‘being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo. pp.1114, with 1800 Wood Engravings. 3is. 6d. 
The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
Parr IL—STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


10s. 6d. 


Partil.— the ELEMENTS of VEGETABLE PHY- 


LOGY, CLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, and FOS 
BOTANY. Witha Glossary of Terms. 5yvo. 21s, 


|MANUAL of BOTANY: being an an Introduction to the 
ond of Plants. Crown 8vo. pp.700, with 


THE BOTANIST’S COMPANION: or, Directions for the 


Use of the Microscope, and for the Collection and Preservation of Plants. With a Glossary 
of Botanical Terms. Crown 2s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, és. 


Literally Translated a, , BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WOMEN, 


late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHOEPHORAE OF AESCHYLUS 
AND SCHOLIA. 


Revised and Interpreted by J. F. Davies, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
LONDON; BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


CHIEFLY BY CONTRIBUTORS TO 
“THE MONTHLY PACKET.” 


Edited by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyfie.” 


LONDON: J. & C. MOZLEY, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. al { 
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May 3, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Just published, 8yo. 12s. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 


By R. H. PATTERSON, 
Author of the “ New Revolution.” 


COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART. BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 
REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY. GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 


SCULPTURE. YOUTH AND SUMMER. 
ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. RECORDS OF THE PAST: NINEVEH 
UTOPIAS. AND BABYLON. 


INDIA: ITS CASTES AND CREEDS. 
“CHRISTOPHER NORTH"—IN ME- 
MORIAM. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA. 
AN IDEAL ART-CONGRESS. 


‘ot often, whether in prose or verse, does the same man command both ‘the vision and the 
one divine.’ Not often is the original t thinker endowed with a fluent and fascinating style 
which takes captive the crowd by its beauty. Mr. Patterson has this fortune. He isan 

uestionably original thinker, whom some readers might deem too daring; and he has a 
wool and eloquent style, which also some might consider too ornate. He is a writer so full of 
novel and unusual thoughts that he throws them into notes, and encloses them in pommeess. 
iis writing is pictorial, pand very full of colour, yet it never lacks precision n sin- 
cereiy congratulate atterson on having, by this volume, shown himself as ptm ab a 
— on of History as he had previously pro proved himself to be on the 
mporary which Politics. He has in . humour, a noble 
can claim entrance by right to the first rank of authors of Ge day. 
in Unive: y M 
“In Mr. Patterson's Essays we have a volume which no discerning will iil open only 
ovee. Fine appreciative taste and original observation are found ws 
and rare command over the powers of the English language. .... ‘orm a fair of 
Mr. Patterson's merits, readers must get his volume. "Atheneum." 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


FOUNDERS AND PATRONS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


MAY OBTAIN LARGE SUPPLIES OF BOOKS FROM 


C. E. MUDIE’S SURPLUS STOCK, 
At the Lowest Current Prices. 


Revised Lists are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD ah LONDON ; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
ND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading- 
Rooms in every part of the Country, are Supplied from this 
Extensive Library with a constant succession of New and Choice 
Books on Hire. 

Two or three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscri 


obtain constant supplies of the best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philoso Fy 
Travel, and the higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or delay. 


“ Lists of me rincipal New Works and New Editions at t in circulation, with 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 7s. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 


A POEM. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SEASON.” 


«“¢ The Human Tragedy ’ is a work of very considerable calibre — a work which no one could 
have written save (we may almost ray) a true post. As a whole, it is disagreeable; here and 
there, it is marvellously sweet and tender.” 

“We cannot Mr. Austin’s morality ty. the lays of ‘ 

e same time, there is muc’ . Slight 
isthe story w which he has to tell, it is undeniably walt told. Here Ta there hs produces complete 
worthy of Byron himself.” — The Pres. 

“Vigour of style, facility of ata ‘and great command of leneweg?., J A vein of satire runs 
through the whole, as was so strikingly displayed in the poe: The Season.’ The 
of sient and Mary’s love, however, is told in a most pathetic 2 a and with fine poetic 

Observer. 


“ A very clever poem in the style of * Beppo,” Shough te from it in the Sure of thought 
and feeling. Ry Austin exhibits a wonderful m of guage. he reader of this poem 
will find rhymes as startling and unexpected as 7 ~ in* 2 Beppo.” or * Hudibras,’ or ‘ Don Juan.’” 


Daily News. 

“Mr. Alfred Austin has the heart fs true poet, the hand of no common artist, and the 
brain of a shrewd thinker.” — Dublin University Magazine. 

“ We welcome the birth of another poet among us. Poetasters we heave in plenty but imagi- 
nations at once masculine and lofty, equal to any fight. yet always within the re 
artistic ey im our day are not so p Mr. Austin on the 
position he has thus early taken u p.""—London Review. 


LONDON : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY, 


This day is published, post 8vo. 9s. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
In its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. 
By the Very Rey. E. B. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 


Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE. 
A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
In post Svo. 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


In the Press, 
GRAVENHURST 
Or, THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL. : 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 


Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. 
In crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 3s. 6d. 
TWO LECTURES ON THE GENIUS 
OF HANDEL, 


And the Distinctive Character of his Sacred Compositions. 
By the Very Rev. Dean RAMSAY. 


Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, in the Music 
Hall, January 6 and 13, 1862. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 


POEMS AND SONGS. 


By DAVID WINGATE. 


In fep. 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


us Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be arded, postage free, on 
application 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S ‘LIBRARY C CIRCULAR FOR MAY 


Is now ready, and will be sent immediately to all Subscribers who furnish Stamps for 
postage. he Secretaries of all Literary Institutions and Book Societies throughout 
the kingdom may also obtain copies on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


Country Booksellers may obtain all the best books as they 
appear from Mudie’s Library, on liberal terms. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
are now ready, and will be forw; postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For MAY, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE SECOND PORTION OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The Exhibited Specimens included in the Division given with this Number are 
Engravings from Works in Jewellery, Gold and Silver, Porcelain, Lace, Stained Glass, 
Mediaval Metal, Mosaic Pavement, Floorcloth, Cabinet Furniture, Iron (comprising 
Drinking Fountains, Lamps, Stoves, Fenders, &e. &c.). 

The present portion of the eo) contains a faithfully copied representation of 

eau Testimonial. 

In the part is also no various interesting articles on the Exhibition, more 
especially that portion relating to the pst Arts; notices of the various exhibitions 
now open, and an article on “JOHN CROSS,” by James Dafforne, illustrated with 
Engravings copied from his best an 

The Line Engravings are 


“THE FIRST SUNBEAM,” 


From the Picture by T. Faed, A.R.A., engraved by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A.; and 


| “APOLLO AND DAPHNE IN THE VALE OF TEMPE,” 


Engraved by E. Brandard ,after J. M. W. Turner, 
#*,* The Catalogue commenced in the A ber. Intending Subscri should order 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


This day is published, with 10 Maps illustrating the Routes, 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES 
OF TRAVEL IN 1861. 
EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON 


ConTENTS : — 
I. ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. Ancarsano Wem, B.C.L., M.A, 
Il. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By F.R.G.S. 
Ill. THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. By the Rev. H. F. Tozen, @f.A. 
IV. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA. By the Rev. Cuantes Yoero. 
V. NINE WEEKS IN CANADA. By Capt. R. Cortixsox, R.N., C.B. 
VI. A NATURALIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. by IP. L. Scraran, Sec. to 
Zoological Society. 
VII. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE. By Gerxre, F. R.S.E., F. G.s. 
VIL. FIJI AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Sxemanw, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By W. Dunsawr, M.D. 
X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS. By Geonoe Grove. 
XI. CHRISTMAS IN MONTENEGRO. By I. M. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY; 28. 6d. 
CONTAINS 
THALATTA THALATTA!—A Stndy at Sea. By the Author of “Catarinain ) INDIGO-PLANTING IN BENGAL, AND THE BREACH-OF-CONTRACT 
COLONIES. DARREN A Author of of “Guy Livingstoné;” “ Sword aid 
HER. 
THE ETERNAL temporary hash) By Powsn Conn. OF THE OF 
THE “VITA NUOVA” OF DANTE. SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 
GENERATIO: ABy an O18 Adprentioe of the Law. Sesond Artie. NOTES FROM NUMIDIA — ACROSS THE ATLAS. 
This day, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s, bvo, 1és. ‘The Fourth Volume, eompleting the Work, of ; 
['HE REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its ssa 
Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the | > base” vast and to the Government of Colonies. By Anracn 
[HE DESTINY of the CREATURE, and other Seri 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. | ~, ,Preached before the University of of Cambridge by Caan J. Etticorr, Dean of Exe 
STORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 


I 
LEISURE. HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- | H. JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1850. By C, J. Exzzcom 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” |= B.D., Dean « Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College. Londo | 


New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 9s. each. Second Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


([HE RECREATIONS of 2 COUNTRY PARSON. A Se- | (COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 


from the Contributions of A. K. B. to“ Fraser's Magazine.” CHURCHES in ASIA. By Curxevix Tarncu,D.D.,Dean of Westminster, 


Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Seeond Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 2h 
SCELLANIES. By the Rev. Caantes Regius | preached "in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. by 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain in | eal 
to the Queen. Eighth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


NOZES on the PARABLES. By Cuenttig 
EMOTIONS and the. WILL. ALEXANDER | D.D., Dean of Wi 
in ont Mere! Philosophy in the University of London ,and the same Author, 


NOTES on the MIRACLES. 12s. ; 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 


ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of the Ttev. 
PHREN' 9s. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. NATIONAL SERMONS. 10s, 
By thesame Author SERMONS for the TIMES, Third Edition, 8s. 
CONSIDERATIONS ‘on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN-| VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Editiot; 2. 6d. 


SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 25s. Now ready, in demy 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2, £1 1s, each, of 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- A SYSTEM of SURGERY, THEORETICAL and PRAG- 


. TICAL, in Frestions rious Auth Edited 
LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Sk Arranged and by T. Horwes, M.A, 


ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. soning: The ‘Third Volume is nearly ready. . 
THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second Royal 8vo. Second Edition; 236. 
Edition, with Supplement, 1s. 64. A: ATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. Henry 


of Trinity Cambridge. 


This day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third Edition. D!2STHERIA: its History and Trestepent By E. Heapiau 


3 vols. 24s. Greswnow, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 


HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. Third Edition. 2 vols. 14s, Wk de 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. 7s. Pro MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of DISCOVERY. 9. With 9 
INDICATIONS of the creator. Second Edition. | 
ELEMENTS of MORALITY, including POLITY. Third 


King’s College. 


Post vo. 10s. 6d. 


eo [HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes 
LECTURES on SYSTEMATIG MORALITY. 7s. 6d. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe. 
By 
ERAL EDUCATION in GENERAL. Parts I. and Cheaper Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 
| HOPES and FEARS} or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinstes 
ON the PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNIVERSITY EDU- | HEIR of REDOLYFFE. Thirteenth Edition, 6s, 


CATION. Second Edition, 5s. 


rer z HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, and Probable, DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
Contest. J. A. wu te, tho DAISY CHAIN. 2 Fourth Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 3s. 
bech you write the the manvier adapted the general reader, THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s.6d. i 


“ Ever since I 
This day; Vols. V. and VI., 24. ofthe 00D FOR NOTHING; All Down Hill, 
8VO. 
of ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 
‘The Second containing the Reign of Henry VIII.,£2 14s Now complete, in’? vols. 6vo. £2 s. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 
ORY of Cc § King’s Cotlege, London 
[THE HISTO RY 0 IVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge «and F nancis Wiles 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and FRANCE. Third Edition. 2is. 


Vol. I. The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. £1, 


Vol. Il. SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 16s. Vol. II. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. £1 4s. 
LONDON: PARKER, SON; & BOURN, WEST 
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